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The Short 
Cut to 
Pipe Joy 


Hard smokers go to 
P. A. like they’re 
being salaried for us- 
ing matches. They light 
up after breakfast and 
make smoking their ’tween 
meals nibble, all day,’cause 
Prince Albert won’t parch 
their vocals nor their 
tempers. You stuff some 
gentle, lovable 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 














into your home-trained 
jimmy pipe or roll it into 
corking good cigarettes and 
see why men | 
keep coming => > 
back for more P. A. MI 
The bite’s taken out by y 
a patented process that 
sent the pipe-grouch to the scrap-heap 

to stay. Puta humidor of P. A. in your 
home. There’s an absorber in the cover 

that keeps your pipe-fuel moist-like and 
pipe-fit. It’s the real joy jar. | 

The tidy red tin, 10c, and the toppy red 


bag, 5c; also pound and half-pound 
humidors of P. A. a everywhere. 





cRIMP CUT 
LONG Barre TOBACCO R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. | 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


























“Kept my feet 
dry as a bone’ 





FTER a long day's hike through snow, over ice, in snaggy under- 
growth, on frosty rocks or in water—your feet will be dry and warm 
if they're protected by Beacon Falls Leather Top Rubber Shoes. 
Hunting and trapping are robbed of half their sport if you’re bothered with 
shoes that leak or tire your feet. Assure yourself of solid comfort by fitting 
out with Beacon Falls Leather Tops on your next trip. You'll get long service 
from them—they’re made of new, live rubber and doubly strengthened at every 
wearing point. 
“SARANAC” Warranted not to crack or “WINONA” The “Winona” is light in 
split. Practically puncture- weight and will not tire the 
proof and water-proof. Uppers are pure, selected feet—yet is extremely serviceable. Practically 
gum, forced under heavy pressure into best puncture-proof and water-proof. It has a heavy 
duck. Rolled soles to the heel. Duck reinforce- rolled sole, without heel, made of fresh, tough 
ment underneath to withstand the tear of brush rubber. Ribbed toe; the ribs protect the upper 
work. Heel is solid rubber securely cemented against seams and cracks and greatly lengthen 
and cannot be pulled off. Top and gussets high- the life of the shoe. Tops and gussets of high- 
grade chrome leather. Rawhide laces. Heights grade chrome leather, strongly sewed to uppers. 
from 8 to 16 inches. Price of 10-inch about $4.50 Bellows tongue and rawhide laces. Heights from 
at dealers. 8 to 12 inches. Price of 10-inch about $4.50 at 
dealers. 
“WASECA” is the same shoe as Winona with heel. 
If your dealer hasn't these shoes, tell us his name and we'll 
supply you. Write for Booklet D describing footwear for 
outers, hunters, loggers and sportsmen. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York 3oston Minneapolis 
Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


MCODIEFALLS 


LEATHER TOP RUBBER SHOES 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 


We guarantee the reliability of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 


ADVERTISING RATES 





AND STREAM, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers 
you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 
receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. This guarantee does not 
cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange oO live stock, as in 
such transactions there is sometimes dissatisfaction, even where both 
parties are honest and sincere. 


Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; 


half page $50.00; 


quarter page 


$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. 


a word, display advertisements $5.00 an iach. 


Classified advertising 5c. 
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FEATURE No 4 
Thelypewriter of 


TheNEW ROYAL MASTER-MODEL 10 


HIS new Royal Master-Model 
10 is the only hundred-dollar 


typewriter that fills the new field 
} forthe typewriter of triple service— 
i 6 letter-making, card-typing, and 
' billing, all inbuilt in one master 
machine at one first cost—without a dollar for extra attachments. 


Built for “ Big Business ’’ and its 
Great Army of Expert Operators 


Like the “ master key”’ that un- 
locks all the doors of a giant office- 
building, the new Royal Model 10 
opens swiftly and surely each of the 
three main doors of typewriter serv- 
ice—it writes, types cards, and bills! 


Think of the tremendous advan- 
tage of one machine for all of these 
various uses—one typewriter with 
the combined advantages of many! 
Think of the enormous saving in 
energy, time and money! 


The stenographer can now turn 
instantly from the letter she is writ- 
ing to “bill-and-charge,” loose-leaf 
indexing, or the most complex card- 
typing, without stopping for a second 
or changing to a “special machine.” 


The No. 10 Royal has every 
standardized improvement: Tabu- 
lator, Back-Space Key, Bi-Chrome 
Ribbon and Automatic Reverse, and 
many brand-new Royal Features 
found on no other typewriter. 


Get the Facts! 


Send for the “Royal Man” and ask fora DEMONSTRATION. Or write us direct for 
our new Brochure, ‘‘Better Service,’’ and a beautiful Color Photograph of the new ROYAL 
MODEL 10—‘‘ THE MACHINE WITH A PERSONALITY ’’—Read our advertisements 
in Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Everybody’s, System, Cosmopolitan, Hearst’s, American, 
Metropolitan, McClure’s, Business, and many more! “Write now—right sow!’’ 


Price $100 


(In Canada $125) 





We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 


f 10 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 375 Broadway, New York City 
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Gg Advertiseme ents in this department nave proven particulariv effective in se ellin 
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ng dogs and live game. and in selling, 


exchanging or obtain ing rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes. tents. fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something vou want to dispose 


of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. 


The rate is Sc. a word for straigkt reading matter, or $3 an inch for display. 





: DOGS | 
AT STUD — FEE $20— THE FIELD TRI AL | WINNING 
English Setter, DOC WHITESTONE, 


the best son of old Count Whitestone. 
A bird-dog with brains, energy and 
endurance, all of which he imparts 
to his puppies. Brother to four Field 
Trial Champions, one Bench Show 
Champion and more than 60 Field 
winners, “Jt runs in the family.” Write 
for Stud Card. 


W. G. HUNDLEY, Callands, Va. 


Reliable ot Dogs and Royally-bred 
uppies for Sale 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 

offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 

Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 

and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 





DOC WHITESTOSE POINTING QUALL 








OORANG AIREDALE PUPS for sale. Vigorous young- 

sters bred from true sporting stock that are unequaled 
as water dogs, retrievers and hunters of all kinds of 
game. They make trailers, tree barkers and stayers; will 
climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything from a 
Ground Hog to a Grizzly Bear. They are raised in the 
open and are the hardy, active and game kind with the 
hunting instinct bred in the bone. Having an iron con- 
stitution they withstand the hardest usage and make the 


ideal dog for hunter and trapper. Stamp for reply. 

Oorang Kennels, La Rue, Ohio. 

TYPICAL AIREDALE TERRIER PUPS ffor sale. 
Youngsters for show, sport, guard or companion, bred 


fy:m the most famous, registered, imported prize-winning 





stock and big game hunters. Prices reasonable. Write 
your wants. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Some unbeatable young pointers. Some 


setters and pointers thoroughly broken. Our dogs are 
old-fashioned New England grouse and woodcock dogs. 











grown dogs, matrons, open or 








Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Bear and | Write us for our circulars and the greatest grouse do 
oo Hounds; also Airedale Terriers. All | picture you ever saw. Maple Road enneia, lew 
logs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to | P 
judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed reston, Conn 
or money refunded. 60-page,_ highly illus- | R: ABBIT, FOX, COON, Skunk, Bear, Deer Hounds. 
trated, interesting and instructive catalogue | Setters, Pointers, Pet Dogs, Ferrets. Large catalogue 
for ten cents in stamps or coin. 10c. Free list. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 
THE AIREDALE will hunt anything from a AIREDALES—Puppies, dogs or brood matrons. We 
mouse toa moose to the entire satisfaction of the also breed Collies. Write for list. W. R. Watson, 
user. A trailer, fighter, companion, friend, watch Box 700, Oakland, Towa. 
dog. nal for man, woman orchild. Nootherdog | COON HOUNDS still trailers. Fox, Wolf, Mink, 
points. No home, estate, Skunk, Squirrel and Rabbit Dogs. Trained dogs. 
camp or bungalow is complete State wants. Edw. Hopkins, St. Francisville, Mo. 
“scarp cay Beil cap seg | AIREDALE TERRIERS for sale—Two fine litters of 
| 





bred for sale. Pamphiet and Sales Lists on request, 

The old 
You all know about them, We have the finest 
rand pups, matrons, &c. Tell 
SAV AGE, St. CHARLES, ILL. 


THE COLLIE—Beautiful, intelligent, watchful, 
standby. 
imported dogs at stud, 
us your needs 








_P. I. § 
RIPPING RABBIT AND FOXHOUNDS 


pane that hunt and stay to a finish, not curs. 
Two 3-year old females thoroug shly trained. Can't 


b e beat. 4 male pups 6monthsold. 3 Beagle pups, 
J. B. MASON, Mechanic Falls, Maine 











English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 
finest stock in the world, sold under positiv e guarantee. Our reputa- 
tion is backed by Field & Stream—a lifetime in the business, and 
hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 
Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10c for catalogue, 


prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 


</Genuine Chihuahua 


— smallest, daintest of all dogs; weight 3 to 5 Ibs. 
An ideal pet for women. Very affectionate and 
faithful. Large, pleading eyes and intelligence 
almost hu man. Perfect proportions. 

OT the “hairless” breed. 
I personally select finest from native Mexican 
raisers anc sell direct to youat half prices asked 
in east. Write today. 
FRANCIS E. LESTER Dept. W 8-K 

Mesilla Park. New Mexicoe 


BOOK ON 


=» Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED 


Mailed free to any address by the author. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S. 118 W. 31st. St., New York 


IS THIS WORTH THE PRICE? A device by which 
a dog can be broken of breaking to wing and shot. 
Taught to obey a whistle and kept under control at all 

times. Guaranteed not cruel—better than spike collar 

and trailing cord. Is hitched to dog’s collar, and with it 
on he cannot bolt nor get beyond centrol. Sent with 
full directions, postpaid, for $2.00. Maple Road Kennels, 































puppies by Champion Abbey King Nobbler ex Baughfell 


mor and Oaklawn Nettles. They will make top notch- 
rs. Write for description and price. J. Holt, 
Marsh illtown, Iowa. 
FOX, COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS. I have several 
‘o. 1 coon hounds, fox hounds that know how to 
run and stay, rabbit hounds that are broke to gun and 
field. Fox and coon hound pups at $5.00 each. Prices 
right. Stamp for reply. H. C. Lytle, Fredericksburg, 
Ohio 
FOXHOUNDS AND PUPS. Pedigreed stock from 
field winners. No better in America. Field Foxhound 














Kennels, Somers, Conn. 

FOR SALE—English Llewellyn, Irish setter pups and 
trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, good 

stock, prices reasonable. Enclose stamps for descriptions. 

Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 

FOX AND HOUND—Monthly magazine about Fox, 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Has live beagle and 

pet bull departments; also trapping. $1.00 a year; sample 

copy FREE. Address, Fox and Hound, Desk FS, De- 

ceatur, Ill 

FOR SALE—Ten male pointers, eleven females - twelve 
male setters and fourteen females, ages four, five and 

six months. From the very best of stock. Price for the 

males $10.00, for the females $7.50. Guaranteed to make 

good shooting dogs. Mail certified check or money order, 

and money refunded if puppies not satisfactory. Joe F 

Worsley, Macon, Ga : 

FOR SALE—-Pair ms thoroughly broken Beagles. Ship 
anywhere on approval. Also a nice pup. Jas. A 

Whalen, Whitehall, N. Y. 

COONHOUNDS—J. E. Williams, Selmar, Tenn., offers 
a few thoroughly trained coonhounds which he will 

gladly ship anywhere on free trial. 

FIFTY trained and partly broken Rabbit Hounds. Lowest 
prices and nice bunch photos 10c. Dog Farm, New 

Mayville, Pa. 

FERRETS FOR SALE—Send for free _ catalogue. 
George Schondel, Marshallville, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Fox, Beagle and Rabbit Hounds. Folcroft 
Kennels, Folcroft, Pa. a 
FOR SALE—English Setters, both 
dogs. Write us what you want, 

States Kennels, Pachuta, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Three thoroughbred English Setter 


trained 


“puppies and : 
Cotton 


we've got it. 


Pups 




















COCKER SPANIELS all ages, bitches in whelp. Fischer 
Kennels, St. Francis, Wis. 

WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; game 
plenty, Also two broken dogs for sale. H. H. Smith, 

O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish wolfhounds, Eng- 
lish bloodhounds, Russian wolfhounds, American fox 
bounds; lion, cat and varmint dogs. Fifty-page il 
lustrated catalogue for 5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, 


Lexington, Ky. 


FOR SALE—High-class hunting and sporting dogs, such 

as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and foxhounds. 
lerrets, rabbits, guinea pigs, swine, young stock specialty. 
Ten cents for handsome catalogue of all breeds, price 
list of, poultry and pigeons. S. V. Kennels, Tunkhan- 
nock Pa. 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE SPORTSMEN 
catalogue send me an order. There’s 
for one to-day. J. A. Cluck, Newport, 





who see my 
a reason! Send 


Pa. 





RABBIT HOUNDS ffor sale. 
circular. Comrade Kennels, 


Sent on trial. 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 


Stamp for 


Not our opinion—but that of experienced advertisers proves 
that when it comes to results on dog advertising FIELD AND 
STREAM stands foremost. The adv. referred to appeared 
in our September issue and this letter was written only ten 
days after it went on sale. 

it 
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Cie Southland Kennels 
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Macon. Ga.__Angust-so +93 ¢-—— 


Mecere. Psy 1 * Stream 
Fourtn ave. 
Bee York City. 
Gentiencs 
1 received your copy of magazine with ay 
ecvertisemert end also @ letter from you enclosing bill 
i files the letter ené have been trying to find it this 
morning to mail you eheck, but have been unable to looste it 
Please cond we Guplicate bill and firet mail will bring check 
Let me cay thet in all the advertising I have 
ever Gone, in local or foreign newspapers or aiverticing 
Companies, never have I rece'ved so mary live inquiries as 
from the readere of your sagasine I have sold over ten dogs 
since it appeared, ani have quoted on st leaet fifteen or 
twenty more. By ell means let the ef continue and mail se 
bill 
Also run the following in your next issue one tine- 
cea toutsne tgadsitins, clove feeaien, tree sate getter 
of stock. Price for the males $10.00 
certified check or money order, vanlisonay'refassed t if -._ 
pot cetisfactory. Joe ¥. Vorsley, Ge. 
Om reasipt of bill covering this em other 
eéverticement check will be asiled promptiy. 
Youre very truly, 
Joe ® Worsley 
Quick results at small cost! Just think of it! The 
magazine went on sale August 20th and ten days after The 
Southland Kennels had sold over ten dogs and quoted on at 
least fifteen or twenty more. Make FIELD AND STREAM 
one of your selling agents, Mr. Dog Advertiser—it will surely 
prove a winner. 
Rates as follows: 5c. per word on straight classified, $5. Puiattadehe. 
Forms close 5th of preceding mon! 


Pald 8 ., D. ; 4: 56 Fourth Ave. 





DOG FOODS 





THE IDEAL DOG FOOD 


To build strong muscles, steady nerves, a smooth, 
glossy coat and general good condition use 


Champion Dog Biscuit 


Keeps a dog’s teeth in good condition, reinvig- 
orates the salivary glands, aids digestion. 
Made of clean, sweet meats, cereals and flour— 
no waste products or preservatives of any kind 
-a clean, wholesome, nourish- 
ing and satisfyi ing food for dogs. 
Send for Sample and Free Booklet 


On receipt of 4c, we will send you 
sample, or you can buy regular size 


package at your druggist, sporting 
goods dealer or direct from us if no 
dealer in your town. Illustrated 





booklet on request. 


Champion Animal Food Co. 


682 Minnesota St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


i 


DOG REMEDIES 


canker, 











MANGE, or money 


eczema, ear ; goitre cured 
refunded. Price $1.00. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 
BLACK TONGUE—Absolute positive cure, also im- 
munizes. Price $2.00. Southern Chemical Co., Lex- 


ington, Ky. 





CC FREARMS : 7 
REPEATING SHOT re UNS—tThree samples, never used, 





_twenty gauge, full choke, 26, 28 or 30 inch, Krupp 
Fluid Steel Barrels, top rib. Union Arms Company’s 
latest model sold for $23.00, closing out price $15.00. 
Horace Green, Lake St., Ithaca, N. Y 
FOR SALE—New U. S. Springfi remodeled into a 
sporting rifle. Guaranteed perfect condition. $25.00. 
M. C. Krause, 335 Pine St., Williamsport, Pa. 
FIREARMS WANTED—Buy or exchange all sorts 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Dept. 11, West Or: ae. tm 
FOR SALE—Springfield-Mauser Rifle, 7.65 Cal., cleaning 
rod, seven clips, 25 cartridges, fine condition, “$1: 5.00. 
No trades. Robt. MacDonald, Jr., Summit, N. J 
WANTED Ithaca Shot Gun, 16 ga., 28 in. barrels, 314 
_in. drop, 14% in. stock, weight not over 614 pounds 
Krupp barrels, right modified left full choke; must be in 
good condition and late pattern. W. Borrowdale, 
Magdalena, New Mexico. 





ANIMALS AND BIRDS WANTED 


FOXES, MINK 


and other animals 
WANTED 


W. T. HODGEN & SONS, Box 232, Campbellsville, Kentacky 


WANTED—Live animals of all kinds. Silver and other 

foxes, cub bears, birds and animals of all kinds. We 
buy everything and pay the highest prices paid by any- 
one for this stock. Don’t sell anything until you writ 




















ANIMALS AND D BIRDS FOR SALE 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


Do you want the gamest? Do you 
want the most beautiful game _ fowl? 
Then send for the C atalogue of Red 
Cuban Games. It is the handsom- 
est catalogue with cuts of the finest 
Game Cocks on Earth, 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Concord - - North Carolina 








Young trio 
$5.00 until 
Nov. Ist 











WANTED—Grey and Fox Squirrel tails. 
Pay from 2c to 4c each. Box 166, Logansport, Ind. 
SKUNKS WANTED—We will pay the highest 
(more than anyone else) for black star and short 
stripe skunks, and buy any quantity. Write us what you 


Any amounts. 


have for sale for immediate or future delivery. Horne’s 

Zoological Arena, Kansas City, Mo. ; m 

DUCKS BY HUNDREDS COME TO LAKES, PONDS 
OR RIVERS planted with Wild Celery and Wild Rice. 


My seeds now ready. Also some of the best Live Wild 


Mallard Decoys in the country. Write for my free in- 

= aga circular. Clyde B. Terrell, Dept. D., Oshkosh, 
is. 

SILVER FOXES FOR SALE—Black, Silver, Patch, 
Cross, Blue and Red Foxes. Mink, Marten, Otter, 

Beaver, Skunks, Raccoons, Elk, Deer, Buffalo, Cranes, 

Bob White Quail, Phe asants, Grouse, Swan, Squirrels, 

Rabbits and all kinds of animals and birds. Send ten 

cents for complete lists and _ information. Horne’s 

Zoological Arena, Kansas City, Mo. 

FOR SALE ). R. Austin, 


50 pair Ranch Raised Mink. ( 

_ Foster Center, R. I. 

BUFFALO, ELK, 
sale at lowest 

Kansas City, Mo. 

SKUNKS FOR SALE—Grade AAA pair $50.90. 
AA pair $40.00. Grade A pair $14.00, 

$12.00. Grade C pair $6.00. 

Austin, Foster Center, R. I. : 

FISHER FOR SALE, also 
Foxes. Low prices. 

City, Mo. 

CHOICE Ranch Mink and Foxes. _ 
Douglass, Stan ey, New Brunswick. 

MINKS, SKUNKS, FISHER AND FOXES for 
Also all other fur bearers at lowest prices. 

Zoological Arena, Kansas City, Mo. 


DEER, 
prices. 


‘Mink, Skunks and Foxes for 
Horne’s Zoological Arena, 


Grade 
é _ Grade B_pair 
Grade D pair $4.00. O. R. 


Beaver and 
Arena, Kansas 


Skunks, Mink, 
Horne’s Zoological 





Half Price. E. W. 
sale. 
Horne’s 





_ PHOTOGRAPHY 
50-CENT ‘OFFER FOR 10 CENTS 

(stamps) and roll of film, any size, 
posure; we will develop film and also 
from best negatives. Beautiful work. 
S x 10 mounted enlargements, 25 cents. 
Co., Roanoke, Va. 





Send 10 cents 
six or twelve ex- 
make six pictures 
Prompt service. 
Roanoke Cycle 





ELECTRIC POCKET FLASHLIGHTS 


SEND 60 CENTS IN COIN OR STAMPS for a a “Sun- 

lite” nickel-plated electric pocket light. Every sports- 
man needs one. fifteen different sizes. Distributors 
wanted. Chas. Robinowitch, 48 Warren St., New 
Y ork € ( ‘ity. 


G. 








a ee MISCELLANEOUS _ a ee eee 
IDEAS and inventive ability should write for 

new “Lists of Needed Inventions.’”’ Patent Buyers and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice 
free. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 77, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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A successful fish culturist recently 
stated, after examining the Yama 
trout fingerlings, that in his four- 
teen years’ experience as a breeder 
of trout, he had never seen anything 
to approach these fingerlings in size, 
vigor, health or freedom from dis- 
ease. 

For many years we have been selecting 
and breeding our brook trout with the same 
scientific care that we have our Jersey cat- 
tle, registered pigs, etc.—to produce a va- 
riety of vigorous trout to grow to large size 
quickly and females that would strip a sur- 
prisingly large number of eggs. 


Our this season’s fingerlings at six months 
of age, measure 4%4 inches and should be 
from 51% to 8 inches long by October. 

We do not believe a duplicate of these 
trout from any standpoint exists in this 
country. 

We are offering 125,000 of these excep- 
tionally bred fingerlings at reasonable prices. 


The Jennie Brook Trout Preserve 


YAMA FARMS 


NAPANOCH, ULSTER CO., NEW YORK 











FROGS—Investigate befiteen breeding. 
profitable and one thing not overdone. 
frogs and Book describing. 





T sonnmediousis 
Tadpoles, Bull- 
nein indie Conn. 


INDL AN CURIOS—Genuine, sinew sewed ear of «ll 

kinds—pipes, arms, baskets, etc. Not only highly deco 
rative for dens, but good investment, getting scarcer and 
higher in price continuously, Indian Trading Co., 3809 
Poplar St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MR. SPORTSMAN: You need Fretp anp STREAM maga- 
zine! Its practical informational articles will tell you 
how to do those many stunts that will make your life in 
the woods more enjoyable. On page 17A of this issue 
you will find a special subscription bargain offer includ- 
ing a year ’s subscription to FreLp AND STREAM with one 
of the famous Stopple Kook Kits—both for $2.75 (a four 
dollar value). Take advantage of this offer to-day 
start your tae with the big November number. 


and 


TAXIDERMISTS’ OPPORTUNITY—All sizes of Moose 
and Elk heads ready to mount. Scalps to fit the horns 
you now have. Moose, Elk and Deer horns, skins, Elk 
tusks—anything in my line—at trade prices to all. fF 
make a specialty of supplying young taxidermists with 
game heads that they can successfully mount up. All 
duty free. Crated to go cheaply by express. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. Edwin Dixon, 
Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 








MORRIS CANOES 


N. MORRIS 








Try a Morris Canoe. It may cost a 
little more, but think of the satisfaction in 
durability, class, fine points in detail. 





957 State St., Veazie, Me. 
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, ; 
BROOK TROUT 


«A good trout stream without any trout, 
is like the play of Hamlet, with Hamlet left out." 

Why not stock your streams? Get together with your friends and 
do it. We have the trout—a world of them—fingerlings of all sizes, 
for sale. Nocare is necessary on your part. Put them ina running 
brook or spring pond, and they will do the rest. Our latest advanced 
methods, in conjunction with our pure water supply. gives us strong, 
vigorous trout, in the best possible physical condition. For partic- 
ulars and prices address 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Henryville, Pennsylvania 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—A sportsman about to 

leave for Europe has left in our hands for sale a mag- 
nificent elk head, one moose and one deer head, all 
beautifully mounted, for immediate disposal. Owing to 
the need of immediate cash, he is willing to let the elk 
or moose, unusually handsome ones, go for $60.00 each 
and the deer head for $18.00. Really an opportunity. 
Investigate at once. Field and Stream, 456 
Ave., New York City. 
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SHERIFF “By Heck” Badges (The latest joke) 10c pp. 
Catalogue of wigs and a for theatricals on re- 
quest. Percy Ewing, Decatur, Ill. 








A FREE HOME and independent life—hunting, fishing, 

trapping, root and bark gathering. Mining map and 
information $1.00. Eugene Eaton, Locator, Bandon, 
Oregon. 


SHARES IN SPORTSMEN’S CLUB, Hamilton County, 

N. Y., owning house, 3200 acres, five lakes. Elevation 
1650 to 2300 feet. Deer and trout. W. H. Cadwell, 
Sec’y, Britain, Conn. 


$4.25 EACH PAID FOR U. S. FLYING EAGLE cents, 

dated 1856; $2 to $600 paid for hundreds of other 

coins, dated before 1895; send 10 cents at once for New 

Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x7; get posted; it may 

mean your fortune. Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 
 £ 


146, Le Roy, N. 


ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS—We have on hand about 
ten original oil paintings done by the best outdoor 


artists in this country. These paintings were originally 
used for cover designs for F1ieLp anp StrEAM and are 
valued at from $75.00 to $100.00, but owing to the fact 


that they have been used, can be bought for from $15.00 
to $30.00 Anyone wanting a handsome painting for 
office, den or camp, can either stop and see these pictures 
or write for further information to the Art Department 
Field and Stream, 456 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Two Mounted Moose Heads 


48 and 50 inches spread of horns. Large perfect heads newly 

mounted by the only true to nature, moth-proof methods of ‘Taxi- 

dermy. I will ship by prepaid express on approval to examine at 

my risk of acceptance. Reference, the Editor of Field and Stream. 
EDWIN DIXON 


Cntario’s Leading Taxidermist 





Unionville, Ontario | 





SPORTSMEN 
Save the beautiful wings and skins of domestic fowl, 
ducks and game birds killed for food. The plumage you 
throw away makes beautiful hat trimming for the family. 
Game birds mounted. Panel work a specialty Prices 
reasonable. Over 15 years’ experience. Booklet and price 
list on request. 


J.G. BURST, Ridgewood, N. J. 


[ TAXIDERMISTS 
TANNERS 





Work executed naturally and 


guar- 
anteed moth- proof. Everything in 
Taxidermy. Send for Price List. 


Cash paid for Horns and Scalps. 


F.W. LEWIS CO.,New Bedford,Mass. 








MAINE HUNTING STOCKINGS 
Heavy hand knit Maine wool, 19 inches !ong. Weight % Ib. 
Price: 85c. Extra heavy $1.10 
Extra heavy overknee $1.60 delivered. 

Send for circular and sample of yarn, 


L. L. BEAN Freeport, Me. 
SPORTSMEN 
Fd home or office with a “Dixon Quality’? mounted 


Elk, Caribou, Deer or Mountain Sheep head or set of 
You are certain of being pleased with results when you 











beautify 
Moose, 
horns. 


trade with me. _All goods shipped on approval prepaid anywhere 
in U.S. / No expense of any kind unless you accept after 
examination. 


EDWIN DIXON 


Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist Unionville, Ontario 


A BARGAIN 


Through a special arrangement with H. A, Driscole, the 
famous painter of game fish, we have just secured five of his 
original canvases, three being of bass and two of trout, size, 
14b20 inches, which we are going to dispose of at ridiculously 
low prices. Anyone who is a lover of either bass or tiout and 
wants a canvas, handsome enough for any library, den, or din 
ing room, write us for further particulars. We will gladly ship 
on approval by express C. O. D. 

FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
456 Fourth Avenue New York City 








JOHN MURGATROYD 
EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 


Birds, Animals, Fish and Game Heads Mounted 
Skins Tanned and made into Kugs 


57 West 24th Street New York 




















We Pay 


not now represented. 








Big Commissions on Sales 
CASH OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


We want a Local Agent in every city and town where the Fox Typewriter is 


“Local Correspondent” and send us in the names of possible customers. 
sale results we pay ycu a commission. i 
Typewriter to use and to show. 
can easily afford to own it. 
instalments and your commission can also go to help pay for it. 
The Fox Typewriter is a beautifully finished, high grade, Visible writer, with 
a light touch and easy action and extreme durability. It 
two-color ribbon, card holder, interchangeable platens and carriages, is fully 
automatic, and is sent out complete with fine metal cover and hardwood base. 
kere is no “red tape” tied to this offer, and it is open to any responsible 
person in the United States. ‘ 
Write today for full information. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
2510-2560 FRONT AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


if you do not care to do active soliciting you can be our 
If a 
ISSic In either case, you will need a Sample 
This we will let you have at a price so low you 
Furthermore, you can pay for it in small monthly 


has a back spacer, 


Mention Field and Stream. 
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DAN J. SINGER 


’ 
Member of the Camp Fire Club of America, and 
New York Athletic Club. Mr. Singer is a natural- 
ist, ornithologist, author and big game hunter, has 
bagged and photographed nearly all the big game 
animals of both North and South America, as well 
as seventy or more species of American game birds, 
including thirty varieties of wild fowl. The above 
picture was taken on the C-Bar-C Ranch in Colo- 
rado, where he rode for a year or two as a cow- 
puncher. He is well known to Fietp anp STREAM 
readers. Mr. Singer’s best story commences in 
this issue. 





























MAC AND MY ALASKA MOOSE 


23 points and a 50-inch spread. 
(See “Northern Game Trails,” by Dan J. Singer.) 
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[ELD AND STREAM 


AMERICA’S MAGAZINE FOR SPORTSMEN 


Part I—MoosE anp BEAR 
FTER remaining a few months in 
A New York, the spirit of adventure 
once more bubbled within, com- 
bined with a feeling of restlessness and 
far-away thoughts. I was again living in 
some distant land where tranquil nature 
reigns. I looked out on the town with 
different eyes. The granite walls and 
gray mazes of the city faded, and in their 
stead rose a vast mountain wilderness, 
against a sky of enchanting tints. It was 
the old summons to the unknown—the 
beck of the wild. 
So it was on the sixteenth day of Au- 
gust I stood looking, while Vancouver 
faded across the unwrinkled waters which 





AREA RIED 


lay like a dream at the foot of the hills 
All its activities stilled at the summons 
of peace, while the shores receded into 
the night. 

On board was Judge Ford, of New 
York. He, too, had felt the lure and 
spell of the open places where he could 
be a brother of the trees and akin to 
the untrodden. On the little steamer 
Princess Sophia we proceeded to Wrang- 
ell, Alaska, which occupied about three 
and a half days. 

The course lay entirely through the 


dangerous but beautifully picturesque 
inner passage. Fiord after fiord came 
into view in the ceaselessly changing 


panorama, ever increasing in splendor. 
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Gigantic mountains rising up sheer out 
of the sea loomed against the sky in 
weird, fantastic forms, and from their 
snowy brows looked down, mute and 
solemn as if listening to the sobbing of 
the sea, heaving its long billows against 
their base of high-flung, naked, gap- 
tooth rocks. Regiments of spruces lining 
their sides stood out like spear points 
against the sky. Further on one glimpses 


through the illimitable vistas the spurn- 
ing torrent, bearing down from austere 
and defiant heights; flashes here the mil- 


SALMON LEAPING THE FALLS IN 


lion-voiced cascade, and trickles there a 
little soft-trebled spring. Cloud frag- 
ments drift silently over the nearer rose- 
tinted mountains; cascades, snow peaks, 
glaciers and overwhelming cliffs make the 
way one of ever-changing beauty. Col- 
ors untold, mingling and melting and 
blending and waving over all with a ter- 
rible beauty that knows no human name 

We called at several points on the way 
up the coast. At Prince Rupert there 
was great excitement. It was rumored 
that another big gold strike had been 
made in the Shushana district, which lies 
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between the White and Chittina Rivers 
and northeast of Bonanza. It was hinted 
to be something even richer than Klon- 
dike. Many of the old timers were going 
up “to look it over,” as they said. Dozens 
of big husky fellows with bronze com- 
plexion and packs on their backs filed on 
board, and as they bid their friends fare- 
well the oft-repeated slogan was ‘“Shus- 
hana or bust.” I have an idea that more 
than one will never return, for the north- 
ern trails and trials are both long and 
wearisome, while the relentless arctic 
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KETCHIKAN RIVER 


with 


winter deals 
sheltered. 

At Ketchikan I went ashore to see the 
salmon ascending one of the greatest 
salmon rivers on the coast. They were 
swarming up the river in almost unbeliev- 
able hordes. I took a number of pictures 
of them leaping the falls in the hope of 
obtaining at least one good one. It was 
at Ketchikan we received the shocking 
news that the steamer City of California, 
belonging to the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company, struck on an uncharted rock 
on the morning of August 17. The 


harshly the poorly 
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steamer was off Admira!ty Island when 
the accident occurred. The ship com- 
menced to settle immediately and disap- 
peared from view in three minutes after 
striking the rock. Of 170 passengers on 
board it was reported that not more than 
thirty were saved. 

Continuing north through the chain of 
precipitous islets and broken promontories 
which fringed this dangerous coast, there 
was always something new to hold our 
attention. In the broad, indolent green 
swells we sometimes saw great whales 


WE 


SWAM 


OUR HORSES 
swimming leisurely through the bland, 
untroubled sea, patrolling the upper 
green, searching the transparent deeps 
below for schools of herring, or basking 
and rolling lazily on the slope of the 
swells. The myriads of wild fowl were 
interesting to watch, sometimes stream- 
ing through the upper air, again resting 
peacefully on the water’s surface, bobbing 
up and down like hundreds of little corks. 
Pearly gulls, evanescent spirits of the 
winds, circled up from the banks with 
incessant clamor, harsh and shrill, over- 
riding even the trampling sea. 
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At length, upon rounding a long rocky 
point that jutted out into the channel like 
an extended finger, Wrangell Bay came 
into view, and lay all a-shimmer in the 
soft rays of the westering sun. There 
it was, all silver and blue, and boundless; 
with the tiny white sails of fishing boats 
dancing over it, winking and flashing like 
bits of blown feathers. Then the sun 
reddened and crawled to a smouldering 
setting, while its gold and purple banners 
hung softly over the bay, whose ripplea 
surface flushed crimson, and the naked 





ACROSS THE STIKINE 


sand bars flung back a ruddy glow. The 
shores were washed in a flood of purple 
glory that climbed the rugged heights 
and lay in splendor on the lofty snow- 
topped _ peaks. 

The town of Wrangell, situated on 
Wrangell Island, boasts of eight hundred 
inhabitants, including the Indian popula- 
tion. The visitor’s eye is at once caught 
by the weird carvings of the many totem 
poles, which both in color and design dis- 
play strikingly grotesque ornaments. It 
is a fishing town and the salmon cannery 
there is a very profitable one. 








THE AUTHOR 

Two days later, on board the little gas 
hoat Winiford, we left Wrangell for the 
long struggle up the swift-flowing Stikine 
River. Our destination was Telegraph 
Creek, which is situated 160 miles up the 
Stikine River, and is the ultimate outfit- 
ting point. Some idea of the swiftness 
of the current may be had from the fact 
that it took us five days to ascend the 
river and only one to return. 

Proceeding up the river one sees a 
cyclorama of such ruggedly wild and 
beautiful mountain scenery that it would 
hold in awe and silent admiration the 
most ardent lover of nature. At first one 
feels lost in the immensity of its great 
silence. Uprising in lavish and gigantic 
display, each crest and crag hung by 
bridal veils of the softest milk-white, 
show clear against the unclouded blue. 
On the flats grow the gigantic cotton- 
wood trees, much more massive than I 
had seen in other countries, while on the 
slopes stand the inevitable big spruces so 
typical of the North. Nearing timber 
line the trees give place to a luxuriant 
growth of grass. Finally, the tops are 
capped with the eternal snows. 

The second day we passed through 
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the 


Kloochman canyon. Here water 
hurls itself through this narrow precipi- 
tous pass with terrific force, and the little 
hoat sputtered and struggled while the 
exhaust every now and again would go 
under water, and it sounded like a thing 
alive, smothered, beaten, but still fighting 
for life. Then the exhaust coming up, 
it seemed to renew its efforts, and inch 
by inch we crawled up through the boil- 
ing, hissing waters. 

Passing out of the canyon the charac- 
ter of the country changes, being de- 
cidedly more open, the canyon marking 
the divide from the Coast Range ot 
mountains to the beginning of the Cas- 


sfars—rolling mountains flanked with 
glaciers terminating in ragged gray 
peaks, while the more level spaces were 


overgrown with poplar, and higher up 
lay the thick, deep, moss-covered slopes. 

On the fifth day we reached the dan- 
gerous Glenora Rapids, only ten miles 
from Telegraph Creek, and it took us 
several hours to essay this most difficult 
stretch of the river. Here it was that 
so many lives were lost during the Klon- 
dike rush, and many a cherished hope 
sank in its seething waters. 

As we rounded a point in the afternoon 
the little buildings of Telegraph Creek 
came into view. Our landing was at- 
tended by all of the white inhabitants— 
that numbered nearly a half dozen in all 
—most of the numerous Tal-tan Indians 
and scores of big, powerful-looking dogs, 
huskies, Mackenzie River dogs, mala- 
mutes and various other breeds—all with 
more or less strain of the wolf in them. 
These strange dogs that fiction has glori- 
fied so highly held a peculiar attraction 
for me—the uncanny creatures that shel- 
ter in our houses and share our bread, 
yet live in another world, a dumb, silent, 
lonely world shut out from ours by im- 
passable barriers; drawing sleds in the 
winter and picking up a vagabond living 
in the idle summer by hunting rabbits 
and raiding cabins from the back doors— 
they watched us disembark with hungry, 
savage eyes. Venture among them at 
night with the slightest fear and they 
will snarl and snap at your feet; but walk 
on your way without concern, or carry a 
stout stick with a dominant air and they 
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slink off, giving you a wide berth, watch- 
ing you the while from the corners of 
their luminous eyes. 

I had already arranged through J. 
Frank Callbreath for my “complete outfit, 
which consisted of five strong pack 
horses, one saddle horse and two Indians 
of the Tal-tan tribe. McClosky (gen- 
erally known as Mac) acted as guide, and 
I have never met a man, Indian or white, 
who could equal Mac as a hunter. He is 
chief of his tribe, and in the winter car- 
ries the mail by dog team two hundred 
miles out to Atlin. His stories of the 
winter trails, told in his own quaint way 
around the camp fires at night, were very 
absorbing and filled me with the thrill ot 
the North, and the great white silences. 
His brother Pat did the cooking and he, 
too, was well up in his art. Provisions 
were supplied by Hyland and Belfry; 
complete outfitting can also be arranged 
through them. I spent two or three days 
in Telegraph Creek preparing for my 
trip into the mountains, as I did not want 
to reach the hunting grounds until the 
game law was off, which is September 
first. 

It chanced one night before starting on 
my hunt, I sat in my room writing The 
lamp had burned low and the air grown 
chill. I looked at my watch; the hour 
was later than I had thought. It was 
close to midnight. For hours the little 
hamlet had been slumbering, no sounds 
were falling, the hush of the night was 
complete. 

It is often at a time like this I love to 
muse and ponder, out in the starshine, 
alone with my pipe. On this occasion | 
pulled on a warm, fur-lined hunting coat, 
slipped down to the door and out into the 
starlit night. The frosty, clear air was 
like rare old wine. Silently the dark 
some river flowed on its way below. The 
opposite bank rose steep and bold until 
its rocky, cragged top showed clear 
against the sky. A thin, silvery light 
grew behind the shattered spurs until a 
young crescent moon sailed up, revealing 
her mellow light, silvering the river. 

Over by the wood pile lay several 
huskies in restless slumber; every now 
and again they would raise their heads 
and peer at me through the pallid light, 
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uttering a low growl, while their eyes 
shone like fox-fire. The night winds 
whispered, soft and low, sighed, then 
dwindled until they were no more. Again 
the great silence reigned over all. Then 
from far up the river the loon’s low note 
came like a lost soul’s cry through the 
stillness of the night. 

How long I sat there drinking in the 
wild scene in wonderment and _ solitude 
I do not know, for presently a strange 
thing occurred. Out of the blue throb- 
bing night there ebbed a faint sound that 
came ululating over the distant hills like 
a voice of the wind—then lost itself as 
softly as it had commenced. Three or 
four Huskies trotted swiftly by as sound- 
less as a darting shadow. Down by the 
lonely shore I saw several of them filit- 
ting about like witches in the moonlight, 
now sitting on their tails in a solemn 
circle, now listening intently in the vast 
silence, as if they scented, or perhaps 
just felt the presence of some unknown 
force that was hidden from human sense. 
Something seemed to be wrong in the 
wild to-night. A long interval of profound 


silence passed. Then suddenly nearer and 
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louder this time, an unearthly howl came 
rolling down the mountains. It was the 
long wail of a great lone wolf. Then the 
huskies, which are but wolves of yester- 
day, raised their muzzles to the sky and 
howled as if demented. 

From the sable banks just across the 
river came a long wo00-000-wow-wow! 
and then a great black wolf leaped to the 
very top of a spur and stood motionless 
in clear-cut silhouette against the crisp 
stars and young moon. Sitting back on 
his haunches and pointing his jaws to the 
moon rolled out on the night air what 
seemed a long appealing wail. The 
huskies appeared to be held by some im- 
pelling force from which they could not 
tear themselevs. It was the strong and 
free, calling to his degenerate captive 
kinsmen to be wild. One leap, and the 
shadows, black as the great wolf himself, 
took him into their arms—and I saw 
him no more. 

The huskies whined, trotted hither and 
yon—then melted into the night. Only 
the murmurings of the river broke the 
stillness, 

At last, everything being in readiness, 
we ferried our packs and swam our 
horses across the Stikine; then packing 
the outfit, toiled slowly up the mountain- 
side and back into the mountains. For 
three days we followed the old Klondike 
trail, where so many succumbed to the 
hardships during the gold rush, and, so 
story says, many are the bones that lie 
bleaching on the mountainside. 

The fourth day we turned off and 
struck through a heavily timbered coun- 
try. Mac went ahead and stolidly cut 
trail, hour after hour, so as to make it 
possible for the train to go through. We 
were going into a country, Mac said, that 
had never been hunted either by Indian 
or white man, excepting on one occasion, 
when he was there seven years ago, and 
as he put it, “Game he nebber see man 
before, he no fraid, we go close.” 

Then he had a pleasing way of display- 
ing two splendid rows of perfect teeth. 
“Plenty game, plenty game,” he would 
say smilingly. ‘Pretty soon you feel 
happy.” This was a good deal for Mac 
to say, for he seldom talked excepting at 
night around the camp fire. 
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It was late that night when we made 
camp, high up at the edge of timber line. 
At the first vague signs of dawn Pat had 
always come to my tent and called me 
for breakfast, but this morning was 
different. It was time to be up, the little 
drab light creeping in my tent said so. 
But what was it that made it seem so 
strange—and the stillness so intense? 
With a little shiver running down my 
back I rolled out to see. Snow flakes 
were whirling in the air and the whole 
world lay under a blanket of unbroken 





white, while it was fiendishly cold. Mac 
was just coming over to borrow the 


binoculars and he explained in his quaint 
way: “Big storm up here above timber, 
move camp no good; mebbe to-morrow 
we cross high mountains and camp good 
sheep country. You give me you glasses, 
mebbe I see beeg, fat grizzly bear.” 

From the crest of the hill Mac scanned 
the country, and in a temporary lull in 
the storm, while the sun tried hard to 
show its wan face over the billowing 
mountains, something showed big and 
dark far below in the straggling timber. 
One look was enough for Mac. He was 
back in less than three minutes. “Put 
yo’ shoe on, quick. Take yo’ gun and 
plenty cartridges; maybe I see beeg griz- 
zly bear; maybe he black; we find out 
pretty quick!” We each had a hasty cup 
of coffee and then were off, stepping 
gingerly along over the soft, white carpet 
oft snow. 

Whether on the trail hunting, or even 
stalking, excepting when very near the 
game, Mac traveled with remarkable 
swiftness, and it taxed me to the utmost 
to stay with him. He, too, had the eye 
of an eagle, no less, and it was on ac- 
count of these traits I gave him the title 
of “Old High Speed” and “Old Eagle 
Eye” which, when I explained their re- 
lation, Mac smiled his famous broad 
smile. It was little things like this, de- 
noting appreciation, that kept him always 
keyed up; keen, yet serious, but under 
all a good-natured harmony. 

We had traveled nearly a mile and 
were just topping a little crest when the 
very unexpected happened. Mac _ sud- 
denly dropped to one knee. “Look,” he 
whispered, “shoot him !—shoot him good,” 














“HE WAS IN GOOD FUR AND WOULD WEIGH SOMETHING OVER 250 LBs.” 


he added. About two hundred and fifty 
yards in front, in the low-growing firs, 
a magnificent bull moose, with handsome 
wide antlers, was swinging up the moun- 
tain with long, graceful stride. The old 
Mauser split the quiet air, and rather to 
my surprise (for it all happened so 
quickly) a giant moose collapsed and 
rolled down the mountain for a hundred 
yards, and then lodged at the edge of the 
timber. “You knock him cold,” said Old 
Eagle Eye, and added, “You feel warm 
now, eh?” Then came his cheering smile 
again. 

Strange how the killing of a fine trophy 
banishes hunger, cold and _ weariness 
“Bear, he no hear yo’ shoot, he way down 
below, we go right on an’ get him,” con- 
tinued Mac, and, hurrying on down the 
mountain we passed by the fallen moose. 
I paused only long enough to take one 
good look at him. A fine head and fresh 
meat, almost a little too easy though, I 


was saying to myself, as I hurried on 
after Mac; for I had already learned 
that if I did not keep up, it would seem 
almost impossible to close the gap be- 
tween us. 

“This is my lucky day,” I told myself; 
I never felt so fine, spite of the icy wind, 
and drifting bits of snow. My gun felt 
light and I seemed to be moving along 
as easily as the indomitable Mac himself. 
[ even had a premonition that I was going 
to kill one of the finest old grizzlies in 
the country within the next hour. 

As we were coming out a little patch 
of alders Mac spoke in his sign language, 
advising me to remain still until he had 
carefully scanned the country below. In 
fact, it was always his custom before 
coming out into an opening or passing 
over any commanding point to carefully 
survey every scrap of country. Mac 
gave me the sign to come on, and I might 
add at this point that his system of signs 
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was much more adequate than words. 
After learning them we never spoke 
while hunting or stalking. 

At a trot we crossed a wide bare space 
on the mountainside, then dropped down 
into the green timber (spruce). Here 
the stalk commenced in dead earnest. It 
was a delight to see the catlike manner 
with which the Indian slipped through 
the woods, with the very craftiness of 
the prowling kindreds themselves. A 
half hour went by. Then I got the sign 
to freeze (which really would not have 
been very hard to do in that low tempera- 
ture; in fact, I thought my ears had 
already obeyed orders). We had come 
to a point where a little scope of country 
could be viewed. Then I glimpsed Mac 
showing his teeth—in other words he was 
smiling, and by that I knew the game was 
in sight and it looked good to him. 

To come to where he was, slow, low, 
and noiseless, was indicated by a beckon 
and the turning of his palm to me. He 
seemed to take it for granted I was 
always watching him, for he never even 
iooked my way. . There the bear was, 
nosing about on a_ sparsely timbered 
knoll about two hundred yards away, not 
a grizzly, but a fine old robust black bear. 
There was not enough cover to continue 
on in the same direction, so we dropped 
back in the thick woods again and made 
another short stalk. I was just wonder- 
ing if we had not made a slight miscalcu- 
lation, when I saw Mac slowly sink to 
the ground until I thought he would 
go right on through it. Almost uncon- 
sciously I was doing the very same thing. 
Then came the best sign of all—to pro- 
ceed a little in advance of him and shoot. 

As I crawled through the snow, I put 
my right glove in Mac’s hand, and he 
might have been stone dead for all the 
movement he showed. 

Kneeling up, I saw the great black 
glossy coat of the bear that showed in 
marked contrast against the snow. He 
was looking straight at me, his little furry 
ears cocked forward, not thirty yards 
away. There was no time for careful 
aiming, for here the cover was thick, and 


any instant he might lose himself to view. 
“Shoot him again,” said Mac after the 


first shot, which I thought hit him fair. 


But the bear was off in the thicket .before 
I could sight again. Here was a chance 
to get warm, for we took up the trail on 
the run, and by the dots of scarlet on the 
snow we did not expect to go far. The 
bear ran diagonally down the mountain- 
side. Just as he was crossing a little 
brook I got a fair sight of him and 
brought him down at 150 yards, with a 
shot in the shoulder. 

He proved to be a male, and his teeth 
being well worn down showed that he 
was an old settler. He was in good fur 
and his weight I would guess to be over 
250 lbs. After getting him up on the bank 
I took the customary pictures. While we 
were busy skinning the bear—or rather 
while Mac was—for to tell the trith | was 
enjoying a pipe, and just holding on to one 
leg occasionally at Mac’s suggestion—we 
spied a little black object coming down the 
mountain, which grew and grew until it 
finally turned out to be Pat, the cook. | 
suppose partly out of curiosity and partly 
to see if he could be of some assistance, 
he had hunted us up. 

Pat made a fire, which was a very 
happy thought. After warming up a bit, 
and the skinning over, we started Pat 
back to camp with the pelt. Then came 
that heart-breaking climb back to the 
moose. The sun had_ struggled ont 
and was clearing up the snow on the 
lower slopes. This made the climbing 
the more wet and slippery, but at length 
we reached the spot where the moose 
had lodged. He showed 23 points and a 
50-inch spread. This, with a black bear, 
all before breakfast, seemed to me some 
thing like exceeding the speed limit. “I 
take yo’ knife again—he cut putty good,” 
said Mac, and he soon had the head and 
a good-sized piece of meat ready to pack 
in. On reaching camp we all had a 
hearty breakfast—or perhaps I might say 
lunch—for it was then noon. After 
getting dried out, and talking it all 
over, Mac took a horse and packed in 
the head. 
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EDITORIAL 





A Home in a Good Game Country 
HAT sportsman has not indulged 
in pipe dreams of the sheer hap- 


piness of a little shack or log 
cabin of his own located in some wild 
spot where there is abundant fish and 


game! For most of us it seems but a pipe 
dream, for no matter how enthusiastic the 
head of the house and his sons may be 
over such a prospect, the forces of civili- 
zation as represented by the fema'e ele- 
ment of the household interpose their veto. 
It cannot be done, so far as they are con- 
Business and all its im- 
poses ‘its iron fetters—man work 
and woman must spend. 

But still the vision persists—that tiny 
one-room shack with its comfortable 
bunks, its roaring fireplace, its larder of 
provisions in tin containers, its parapher- 
nalia of decoys, traps, nets, snow shoes 
and the old canoe stowed under the raft- 
ers, a place where you can go for a week or 
a week’s end and live a while in the blessed 
wilderness with game and fish all about 
for the taking. Here will be one refuge 
where if need be a cheap summer vacation 
can be enjoyed, where a few days off can 
always be had by taking the train and the 
keys of the cabin. It may be a driftwood 
shack on the dunes, a log or shingle or 
even slab and tar paper cabin in the moun- 
tains, but always it will be ready, always 
the hunting and fishing paraphernalia too 
bulky to carry will be there to your hand, 
always the little woodpile and the cans of 
coffee, rice, sugar, cornmeal, tea, etc., will 
be waiting you as you unlock the stout 
brass padlock and swing back the rusty 
hinges of the solid oak door. 

Even veteran campers, who never like to 
visit the same country twice, dream of 
such a place and are always on the look- 
out for a site and a country suitable to lo- 
cate in. And the dream is not beyond the 
reach of any man who has the determina- 
tion to build him such a place and the per- 
severance to find such a site. Either the 
land may be purchased—an acre of it—for 
little money or it is wild state lands where 
no one can object to your planting your 
cabin. 


cerned. labors 


must 


For the main hunt of thé year one 
spends money freely on transportation, 
and with the true and tried camping outfit 
travels and hunts in new country, but for 
the near home trip of short duration the 
hunting shack cannot be excelled. It pos- 
sesses without the expenditure of either 
time or labor comforts beyond the reach 
of the best nomadic camp; for your safe- 
guards against cold, wind and insects have 
already been attended to, your provisio1.s 
and cooking outfit are already there once 
for all and there are none of the uncer- 
tainties of trying out a new country each 
time for a short trip. 

And such a place is not beyond ordi- 
aary abilities of any man 
handy with axe, saw and hammer, nor are 
the needful shingles, nails, roofing paper 
and copper mosquito gauze too difficult to 
transport into any country reachable by 
boat, canoe, or pack train. If your walls 
are of shingle, your roof of tar paper and 
your beams and shingle ribbing of rough- 
hewn forest timber the shack will be stout 
enough to withstand the casual marauder 
and in general it will be respected by all 
true hunters in that region. I recall in 
memory many of such shacks owned by 
hunting friends of mine that have stood 
unmolested for years. Shingling is no 
great mystery and if your timber permits 
log walls so much the better. Is not the 
ownership of such a place worth some of 
your thought, and worth the study of prac- 
tical axemanship, a woodland craft that 


carpenterial 


every sportsman enjoys? The pleasure of 
building such a home makes a good vaca- 
It is more than a hunting 
trip into the country; it means supporting 
oneself by rod and rifle, as well as satis- 
fying the ancient Anglo-Saxon craving 
for land and roof tree. And think what 
such a place means for future week-end 
trips even in dead of winter over Christ- 
mas or New Year's, with practically no 
game but just the pleasure of being in the 
winter woods on snowshoes, with a sub- 
stantial shack and a roaring log fire to 
come home to at night. Think it over, 
brother. 


tion in itself. 
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Parts I and II of this series deal with Rhino, Buffalo and smaller hoofed animals 


Part III. Tie Marcu to Mount Kenta 
N our wanderings through this new 
country there was ample opportunity 
to observe the doings of the myriads 

of jungle folk that surrounded us; and 

smallest of these, but none the less inter- 
esting, was the little slate-colored African 
honey bird, whose strange actions as it 
flies twittering from tree to tree instantly 
attracts one’s attention. At first it gives 
the impression that it is nothing more than 

a bird disturbed from its nest, but this 

little feathered informer soon dispels such 

thoughts by his bold and persistent at- 
tempts to induce one to follow him. 
He comes as close as he dares and amid 

a hubbub of chatters he bobs and nods on 

some nearby perch, and he all but tells you 

Then he flies to some distant 

tree and sits calling 


his mission. 
g, and if one does not 
immediately go toward him he darts back 
to ask you “why.” If followed he proves 
a splendid guide and never loses sight of 
his charge; always his cheery voice calls 
from the right direction until at last he 
swings from a leafy perch but a short 
distance from the hive of bees. A small 
piece of honey is always left him as a re- 
ward for his services rendered. 
One day, upon returning to camp, I 


found one of the porters standing midst a 
giggling crowd of his brethren. The fel- 
ow’s head was swelled to an unusual size 
and was a mass of bumps and depressions. 
“Been following honey bird,” said my 
tentboy, “but him didn’t get any honey,” 
he added with a grin. 

We explored miles and miles of open 
and thick, almost impenetrable, 
jungle, and climbed to the tops of the 
jutting rock hills, where amid a confusion 
of boulders, vines and young trees we 
sometimes found the dens of lions, which 
were rank with their odor, and although 
we spent many hours in search for their 
owners, our visits were evidently not on 
their receiving days. 

Like the robber barons of old, these 
forest kings select a stronghold among 
the wild and picturesque fastnesses over- 
looking some broad valley where by day 
they may lie concealed, only to sally forth 
at night to exact their royal tribute from 
the herds. Their kills we came upon oc- 
casionally, and where the ground 
soft we found the writing of its story 
in the sand. Beside the sheltering bush 
were the marks of his crouching form; 
the torn earth showed tremendous leaps 
feet, and then the soft 
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THE RHINO THAT WE TRIED TO 


marks around bones and hide bore 
testimony of a hearty meal to him to 
whom all animals of this wilderness, with 
possible exception of the elephant, pay toll. 

One day as we stalked a herd of water- 
buck we came suddenly upon a lion, who 
strode out of the forest but a short dis- 
tance ahead with eyes also upon the game 
we were after. 
stood with 
his eyes gleaming and fangs working and 
his flowing mane all turned to gold in 
the sunlight, but as I threw my rifle up 
to shoot he saw the motion, turned, and 
in one mighty spring disappeared into the 
jungle. 

Although the whole region along the 
Theka teeming with game, 
to photograph them with any success was 
difficult indeed, for they became instantly 
frightened and took themselves off with 
alarm at any attempt to draw near enough 
for a good picture. The serenely beau- 
tiful forests, with their shades 


“pug” 


For fleeting seconds he 
muscles tense as steel bands, 


River was 


varied 
of green, yellow and brown, all streaked 
and mottled and splashed with sunlight, 
harbored an endless variety of wild things 
that knew full well the exact range of 
a native spear, but as yet the white man 
with his thunder and lead were new. 
Often as we strolled through them, 
bands of zebra and eland swung past us 


PHOTOGRAPH DURING HIS CHARGE 


on a gallop, only to stop and, wheeling, 
us herd of 
waterbuck. Impatlas, clean-limbed and 
fleet as shadows, bounded here and there 
among the shrubbery or watched us from 
the open meadows. Giraffe occasionally 
strolled up from the watering places and 
stood staring at us curiously, their long, 
serpent-like necks protruding above the 
treetops, while keen-eyed ostriches strolled 
on the side-hills, keeping aloof from all. 

One day we made out the form of a 
rhino, on a distant hill, which appeared 
to have very good horns, but, as we drew 
near, perceived that our estimate of the 
worth of his head was entirely incorrect. 
I therefore decided to photograph the ani- 


face among a hariebeest or 


mal, which was standing in an open glade 
with but a single thornbush between us 
My gunboy, headman and I managed 
to crawl unobserved until we reached the 
shelter of the thornbush, and, crouching 
behind it, I had just finished adjusting my 
kodak when, on looking up, I beheld the 
beast bearing down upon us! Thinking 
that now was the opportunity of my life 
to photograph one of these animals in 
full charge, I stood upright and leveled 
my camera upon him, trying at the same 
time to see him in the finder of my in- 
strument and never thinking of his pad- 
ded, noiseless feet that were bringing him 
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with incredible swiftness toward us, until 
a sharp cry of warning from my men 
caused me to look up. Then my camera 
went spinning from me, and I made a 
wild dive for my gun, for the rhino 
was almost upon us. I shot once, twice, 
as his horns flashed around the edge of 
our scanty cover, then the great beast 
lunged by so close that I could have 
touched him with my hand, and, emitting 
a snort like the blast of a steam whistle, 
galloped off into the scrub and disap- 
peared. We trailed him for a while, and 
within one hundred yards from where 
the rumpus started we found him dead. 
I was quite sorry to have had to kill 
this animal, which, though large in body, 
had horns which were rather poor tro- 
phies, but as the law does not allow the 
killing of a second, although the first may 
be killed in self-defense, I had to be con- 
tent. At nightfall the hyenas called from 
all the hills around. “Him tell brothers 
about much meat,” said Dogera. A royal 
banquet they must have had, for little 
more than hide and bones remained when 
morning dawned. 

A day or two afterward we began our 
journey toward Mount Kenia, some sixty 
miles distant. My boys were always 
pleased at the prospect of visiting some 
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distant place, and sang and joked to- 
gether as they moved along under their 
heavy loads. 

Beyond the safari, along the base of 
a chain of high hills, my Somali and I 
traversed a reedy donga flanked with 
lime trees. A small stream soaked its 
way through the marsh, which was crossed 
here and there by hippo trails, and, as 
we climbed to a higher level for a view 
of the hidden pools within, we suddenly 
saw a whole herd of buffalo staring at 
us from across a little swale. They had 
not gotten our wind, and a large bull 
with sweeping horns stepped out into the 
naked sunlight with his gaze bent upon 
as. I touched the trigger then, and, as 
the herd disappeared, the bull stumbled 
forward and fell upon his side. A .405 
Winchester hard-nose bullet had traversed 
the entire length of his body, from chest 
to root of tail, showing the wonderful 
penetration of this arm. I was standing 
beside the prostrate form, admiring the 
splendid horns, when from the river be- 
low came a long rippling shout, and my 
men were soon scrambling up the in 
cline, their long knives gleaming as they 
made a rush for the carcass. 

The ferocity of these blacks when they 
descend upon a bloody kill, tearing and 
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On the Spoor of 


hacking, shoulder-deep in gore, fighting 
like hyenas for the most meat, scooping 
up congealed blood and worse, looking 
like demons at the finish of a soul, is a 
picture no African hunter can ever for- 
My gunbearer, headman, tent-boy 
and cook took no part in such orgies; 
their intelligence and blood were of 
higher class, and I knew that these, with 
the two Ascaries, would rally to my sup- 
port in case of necessity. Still, at such 
scenes as I have mentioned, one invari- 
ably clutches his rifle the tighter, for 


get. 


these men seemed far more savage 
than the animals of the wildest jungle 
breed. 

In a few minutes the safari was on 


the march again, but nothing remained 
of the buffalo but a few scattered bones. 

Where the forest broke to meadow, 
iar up the mountainside, my sharp-eyed 
porters soon were pointing. It was the 
buffalo herd, twenty-five in number. They 
were going far away across the range 
to a new feeding-ground. This is one of 
the habits of Africa’s most wily game, 
which may either lie as close as a rabbit 
in a hayfield while the hunter vainly 
tries to kick him up, or, with his brothers, 
“go on safari’—which is usually discov- 
ered by the luckless sportsman only after 
days of useless plodding. 

Our way led over the chain of moun- 
tains that held us prisoners on the south, 
and that afternoon our white tents 
sprawled on their opposite slopes with a 
wide sweep of country lying stretched out 
at our feet. 

That night Dogera, my gunboy, came 
to my tent his face distorted with pain. 
“Something bite here,” he said, placing 
his hand upon his shoulder. I imme- 
diately plied him with all the remedies I 
knew for snake or insect bites, which, 
however, failed to alleviate the awful pain. 
Being a desert-bred Mohammedan, the 
kind that died almost to a man around 
their green flag when Lord Kitchener in- 
vaded the Soudan, he refused all liquor 
stimulants. The faith of these Sahara 
men in Allah and their strict observance 
of the laws laid down by the Prophet 
is surely beautiful. Wherever met, on 
the coast boats, railroad stations, on the 
trains, or far out amid the wilds, they 
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can be seen praying at sunset, oblivious 
alike to weather or the critical eyes of 
unbelievers. 

Often had I seen this boy in the midst 
of our savage camp kneeling on his little 
strip of matting, his face turned toward 
Mecca and the last rays of the setting 
sun playing in golden spears about him 
like a sign from on high that Allah, in- 
deed, was listening, and now when I said, 
“Dogera, don’t refuse this whiskey; it’s 
medicine, maybe you die.” “Tis for- 
bidden,” was his answer. 

For a time he was a very sick boy, 
but in the morning the pain left him, and 
during the day he rapidly recovered until 
he seemed little the worse for his night’s 
experience. In lieu of my Somali’s ill- 
ness that morning I was accompanied by 
my headman as I walked through the 
dew-drenched grass toward an open plain 
of several thousand acres that lay like 
a great yellow blanket midst the hills of 
jungle and thornbush. 

As we approached, a herd of zebra, 
frightened by the man-tainted air, galloped 
from cover straight out to the protecting 
open, and, wheeling with military pre- 
cision, stood facing us, the while uttering 
sounds like the barking of spiteful ter- 
riers. 

With heads up and nostrils wide with 
wonder, their enquiring ears pricked for- 
ward, their tapered, nervous limbs tense 
as those of thoroughbred horses, these 
beautiful animals stood immovable, like 
a mounted group in a museum before a 
painted background with the morning sun 
streaming across their tiger-striped sides, 
which glistened with the sheen of satin. 
Far ahead we could see other herds here 
and there, and, as the zebra turned as 
though by word of command and fled out 
into the open veldt, a number of strange 
animals raised their heads from grazing 
and galloped clumsily along in their wake. 
They humped forward at the shoulders, 
and, though somewhat smaller, were 
maned, bearded and horned very similar 
to our American bison. 

“Wildebeest,” said my guide. As we 
walked toward a group of rocks, which 
lay to our right in the plain, the flapping 
of many wings from the tall grass brought 
us to a standstill, while a multitude of 
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vultures swung off through the blue over- 
head. 

Then I saw the flash of a leopard’s 
body; my eyes were not fast enough to 
get more. I ran forward with my gun 
at ready, but the animal was gone. Though 
always plentiful, these jungle cats are sel- 
dom seen, and if at all, it is as the fish 
that leaps into the air and returns again 
to his element. From where the vultures 
had arisen we found the leopard’s kill, 
a bush buck, and while he slept after 
gorging himself his feathered friends 
picked the bones. 

The wildebeest had come to a halt and 
we were maneuvering toward them for 
a shot, when, above the roaring of the 
wind in my ears, came the pounding of 
the turf behind, and, turning, I beheld the 
combined zebra herds swinging up like a 
troop of cavalry. So intense was their 
curiosity that they did not pause until 
within seventy-five yards of us, when 
their leader suddenly bolted and_ they 
made off, a long thin line of flying heels, 
only to pause again on the brow of the 
hill, while we continued after the wilde- 
beest. 

The herd seemed somewhat shy, and I 
had decided that it was a long shot or 
nothing, when I suddenly saw approach- 
ing from the direction of the zebra a 
solitary bull of unusual size, who seemed 
intent on joining the herd we were stalk- 
ing. It was then but a matter of lying 
down and waiting, and, when he paused, 
the black man whispered that now was 
the time. At the first shot he started 
running obliquely by us, and at the third 
took a “header.” The bull proved an 
unusually fine specimen. 

As the skinning out of the head was 
taking place the herds capered and bucked 
at long range around us, until some of 
my men, coming up from the hills, sent 
them flying to the horizon line. The 
meat and head were sent campward, and 
in an hour we were off again toward 
Mount Kenia, that snow-clad giant stand- 
ing alone under the equator, where my 
men said “lions were always talking.” 

That afternoon we stopped at a small 
outpost called Fort Hall, where cur dwin- 
dling stores were replenished. 


Rumors were rife in regard to the 
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Masai uprising around Mount Kenia, but 
as small reliability can be placed on na- 


tive word-of-mouth reports, we headed 
toward the big mountain the next 
morning. 


Amid the blowing of horns and the 
cries of farewell exchanged by the por- 
ters and their native friends, the long 
line of burden-bearers filed across the 
bosom of the big hill leading from Fort 
Hall, then down and up again to where 
the sun, yet concealed, was lining the hills 
with orange, then down, far down, through 
straggling lights and shadows to the co- 
balt blue of the cafion where lay the Tana 
River, and when the caravan again toiled 
ifpward and at last breasted the brink of 
the declivity, it was as though we had 
suddenly passed into a new sphere, from 
darkness into dazzling light; for there, 
beneath the muffled sun and all diffused 
in its first soft tones, lay a vast stretch 
of hills and valleys, of plain and wood- 
land interwoven with little rivers, all wind- 
ing toward the big hills to our right, which 
concealed the majestic Tana. 

The early morning voices from cattle 
and goats and fowls came to us faintly, 
and then I saw that there were native 
villages scattered here and there, from 
which the smoke of many fires rose slowly, 
while beyond the rising mists of the 
morning, in the very edge of a far-off 
mysterious land, lay the faint tracings 
of a mountain with the purple of the new 
sun upon it. 

“That's Kenia,” said my guide. We 
followed the downward twistings of a 
smooth red path, lined with long, luxuri- 
ant grasses and brilliant shrubs and flow- 
ers, and were soon in a veritable garden 
of the tropics. On every side was vege- 
tation, moist, tumultuous and varied, and 
the air was fragrant with the pungent 
odor of the woods. 

Palms, laced together by flowing trail- 
ers, thrust themselves through great trees 
clad in dense foliage that shaded the lit- 
tle bee-hive houses of the native villages, 
while around, half smothered by the for- 
est growths, were the native Shambas, 
where banana trees grew in wild pro- 
fusion with corn and potato vines. Gaily 
colored birds and butterflies flew above 
us, and flocks of wild pigeons were con- 
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stantly passing, while the call of quail 
and wild guinea came to us from the 
thickets. 

Here the Kikuyu tribes lived their lives 
of happy indolence, far away from the 
white man and all the things he brings 
with him for weal or woe. Groups of 
men and women came from the villages 
to stare at us as we passed, and I found 
that I had suddenly become a real curi- 
osity, but the bands of naked warriors 
we encountered, armed with spear and 
shield, looked neither to right nor left, 
but marched gravely along under the 
stately trees. 

Once I stopped at a village, thinking 
to photograph its inhabitants, but all the 
women dove into their huts when they 
saw the little black box pointed toward 
them. “They think they go dead,” smiled 
my gunboy, and it was only after con- 
siderable persuasion that I induced some 
of the hardiest of the men to stand while 
I pressed the mysterious button. I was 
returning to join my party when I stopped 
to photograph an old couple who were 
driving some goats toward the village. 
The woman, when she saw the camera 
leveled upon her, threw herself headlong 
into the grass, covering her face with 
her hands, at which I laughed so heartily 


that she presently withdrew them and 
stole one shy glance toward me. I ex- 
tended my hand, which she grasped after 
some hesitation and smiled. The wrinkled 
old fellow stood by in a bewildered atti- 
tude, and, when I swung the box toward 
him, I had barely time to expose the film 
before the woman rushed up and implored 
him to run. A belief prevails among 
these savages that part of their being 
goes in the camera, which is taken by 
the white man back to his home to make 
big medicine, and that they will soon 
sicken and die in consequence. 

I occasionally came upon natives with 
their faces painted in a most singular and 
grotesque fashion. One would be beauti- 
fully pencilled with white chalk about the 
eyes, looking like the exaggerated make- 
up of a vaudeville comedian, others sport- 
ed fine representations of white socks 
painted skilfully to the knee. 

The women wore short girdles of leath- 
er, with a strip of the same material some- 
times covering the breasts, others were 
less particular. The men sometimes 
sported only a string of beads. There 
was hardly a fixed rule for dress, the in- 
clinations of the individual entirely set- 
ting the style. 

During the afternoon several pigeons 
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and wild guinea fell to my gun, and, 
pointing to one of these later, I asked 
Dogera if it were a cock. He seemed 
puzzled at the question. “Man or woman?” 
I persisted, pointing to the bird. Then 
his face wreathed in a smile of under- 
standing, and, placing his hand upon the 
bird, he said, “Him bull.” 

The exemplary conduct of my mount 
until now almost disarmed my first suspi- 
cions; only once did he falter in his work. 
It was at the fording of a river, and it 
took thirty porters then to change his 
mind; but men and mules are good or ill 
according to the angle from which they 
are viewed. But when I stopped to view 
the magnificent falls of the Thika River, 
the thing happened, the viewpoint was 
suddenly changed. To ride aiong com- 
fortably on the back of a well-gaited ani- 
mal is said to breed a sympathy between 
man and beast akin to love, but even a 
mule may suddenly change to a horse of 
another color when his retreating form 
bearing away your best gun in the holster 
is viewed from the midst of a thorn bush. 
To me then he appeared all that was 
mean, low and underhanded—or, more 
likely, underhoofed. I was mounting, the 
stirrup broke, there was an explosion, and 
as I felt the thorns entering I knew that 
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the last fragment was shattered of that 
iron-bound guarantee. After a _ long 
chase he was captured, but we soon began 
to regard this beast as the wildest thing 
in the jungles. He schemed by night and 
day to get away, and he could tell without 
looking whether the halter rope was held 
tightly or loosely by the man who led him 
to water, while a gallop across country of 
a paltry score of miles meant nothing to 
him if it led in the direction of home, and 
my men were kept busy retrieving the 
beast until I contrived an ingenious ar- 
rangement of ropes which, when dragging 
from his bits, tripped him up. Work he 
ever regarded with hurt wonderment, and 
the air of meek humility he constantly 
wore was but a sham to lure the unsus- 
pecting within kicking distance. For a 
time I found walking at mid-day beneath 
the equator a delight while compared to 
the uncertainty of existence while astride 
him. “Dogera,” I said one day, “I am too 
old for this broncho-busting perform- 
ance.” Whereupon the boy looked in the 
mule’s mouth and replied, “Oh, no! Mule 
only four years old.” But I finally learned 
to regard the mule as but part of the day’s 
excitement, as it all came under the head 
SPORT. 

Upon the arrival of my safari at Fort 
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Hall the previous day, each of my porters 
had been given the enormous present of 
one rupee (33 1-3 cents), whereupon they 
immediately disappeared toward a neigh- 
boring village. All showed up, however, 
bright and early the following morning, 
but, lo! each dandy was accompanied by 
a blushing lady friend. During the en- 
tire day’s travel just described I, with 
Dogera, rode several miles ahead of my 
safari, and was unaware, until the after- 
noon camp was reached, what corrupting 
influences wealthy men like my porters, 
each with his rupee, could wield among 
the fair sex of his kind; but the afternoon 
brought revelations, each man strutted 
proudly into camp, a short stick in his 
hand, which he twirled in jaunty imita- 
tion of an English dandy, while by his 
side staggered his fair one, carrying the 
rascal’s entire load of sixty pounds on 
her back. Needless to say, I was in a 
fury at the sight, and strode up to the 
nearest porter, and, after a cuffing, shook 
him until his teeth rattled. This treat- 
ment I repeated on several others, but 
when thirty of the men trooped into camp, 
each accompanied by his lady burden- 
bearer, I desisted. 

Humor saved the day. I laughed until 
I almost cried. “All of this the result of 
one rupee?” I asked my tentboy. He 
grinned and answered, “Some got plenty 
money left.” That afternoon the ladies 
departed, a giggling, joyous bunch of fe- 
males toward their distant homes. 
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The third day of our march through the 
Kikuyu country was a gradual ascent until 
the tropical air chilled, the vegetation 
thinned and the undulations smoothed and 
broadened into more open plains called 
veldts, where the monotony of grass, cacti 
and thorn trees was broken here and there 
by bare waterless gullies and thick, almost 
inpenetrable, dongas beside the streams. 

We were now within a few miles of 
Mount Kenia, but a dense cloud barrier 
enveloped the mountain, hiding her com- 
pletely from our eyes, while all the dis- 
tances were dimmed by the hazy mists 
that shrouded the landscape in every di- 
rection. 

At daybreak, from our camp we saw 
the dense fog begin to rise, and the wind 
swept the mists from the plains. As the 
light grew the cloud-banks were suddenly 
thrust aside and we beheld the mountain, 
her mighty form sprawling over a tre- 
mendous area and curving gradually up- 
ward until her eighteen thousand feet 
swung high into fields of perpetual snow. 

Cries of joy broke from the ranks of 
my men at the sight, as it was considered 
an omen of good luck to see the mountain 
in the morning, for this coquettish African 
beauty does not show her face to every 
passerby, and even as we looked a great 
white mantle of clouds hurried before the 
sun and jealously wrapped the great 
mountain from her snowpeak to her very 
base, and we saw Kenia no more that 
day. 


(To be continued) 
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AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


BY CHAS. ASKINS 


X—Goose Guns and a Bit of Personal Experience 


T last we are coming to the goose 
A gun. I shall premise my conclu- 

sions with the statement that any- 
bedy is at liberty to differ from me, and 
the other fellow is just as liable to be 
tight as I am. What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, though— 
somebody’s gander. 

I find that from east to west goose 
guns vary gradually in bore, and between 
the two extremes of longitude the varia- 
tion is radical. Probably the numbers of 
geese and the amount of persecution they 
lave undergone has much to do with the 
choice of weapon. Our English friends 
are very partial to powerful arms, heavily 
loaded, 4 and 8 bores with sometimes a 
ten gauge throwing two ounces of large 
shot. Coming along to our east coast, 
plenty of men prefer a ten gauge and 
some few an eight, with, of course, the 
standard twelve doing its share of the 
work. In the Mississippi Valley I sup- 
pese five twelve gauges are used on geese 
te one of all other bores, though some 
tens and a few eight gauges see service. 
In Texas and Manitoba the very smallest 
weapons have their advocates. 

Gaucho and his friends have written 
very enticingly of goose killing with a 
heavy Parker 28 in Canada; a certain col- 
ony of wildfowlers of San Antonio, 
Texas, still affirm their entire faith in a 
German-made 24 gauge, while the 20 bore 
is sweeping California—in the shape of 
a fad, as it seems to me. Those who 
prefer the gauges smaller than twelve for 
geese are to be commended on the grounds 
of sportsmanship, and I have no word of 
hostile criticism, though I might not agree 
with their judgment. 

I have done my best work on geese with 
a ten-gauge gun, a fact which should be 
given due weight by the reader. Every- 
thing considered, however, I can see no 
gun the equal of a ten for the express 


purpcse of goose shooting. The eight 
gauge has much to commend it, but the 
ammunition is costly and difficult to pro- 
cure; at the same time, with factory cart- 
ridges, the big weapon excels the ten so 
slightly as to make its use hardly worth 
while. Were the marksman willing to 
load his own cartridges, filling them with 
six drams of powder and two ounces of 
shot, the story would be different. 

The ten gauge is just about the right 
width of bore to properly handle goose 
shot. With the big weapon choked to full 
80 per cent, a percentage as readily se- 
cured by the builder as 70 per cent in a 
twenty gauge, the shot-charge backed by 
a stiff load of powder, there is bound to 
be something happen to any goose that 
takes chances under sixty yards. The 
light ten gauge, one weighing from eight 
to ten pounds, is amply heavy for maxi- 
nium factory cartridges, and such arm will 
cutshoot the best twelve bore. However, 
if the fowler is bent on reaching yards 
beyond the twelve, procure a weapon of 
twelve pounds weight, chambered for a 
84%4-inch shell, and load this with five 
Grams of powder and 1% ounces of shot. 
Gun and load are mighty liable to drop 
an old Canada clean beyond any reason- 
able range. 

The English charge for a double ten 
bore, 30-inch barrels, weight 1014 pounds, 
is five drams of powder and two ounces 
of shot. I do not quite agree with the 
“balance” of this load; I think the shot 
charge excessive for the weight of arm, 
but, nevertheless, it has more merit than 
the old American idea of a light charge 
of very small shot, driven at high ve- 
locity. In the day when the ten gauge 
was popular in this country, sportsmen 
seemed imbued with the notion that the 
proper load was from one ounce to an 
ounce and a quarter, driven by a plenty 
of powder, the shot small enough to pat- 
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tern densely. The basic theory govern- 
ing such loads was to cut down lead and 
gain penetration by sending the shot at a 
high rate. The theory fails in practise 
because it is the law of ballistics that the 
smaller the missile, the higher it is driven, 
the more rapidly it loses speed. Number 
six shot, sped with an initial velocity of 
twelve hundred feet, will lose 150 feet be- 
fore they have gone fifteen yards. The 
only possible way of beating air resistance 
is through the use of heavy enough shot 
to retain momentum. 

I have never been able to see the horse- 
sense of a ten gauge weighing no more 
than a normal twelve. I am quite willing 
to grant that in field and cover shooting 
where the hunter tramps all day carrying 
his weapon, the featherweight gun is in 
its element, but in a pit—fiddlesticks—a 
twelve-year-old boy can swing a twelve- 
pound gun without a bit of trouble. I 
should have no objection whatever to a 
goose gun weighing sixteen to eighteen 
pounds, though twelve to fourteen would 
be better. An eight-gauge gun will kill 
geese at seventy-five yards, sometimes, 
and a heavy ten gauge with the loads I 
have described is pretty sure up to sixty 
yards, while many fowl will drop away 
beyond. The prettiest wildfowl shot in 
the world is a lone Canada goose at 
sixty yards, where the lead is fifteen feet 
and the shot thud and crack as they strike 
the mark. 

As to the twelve gauge, many more of 
them are going to be used than any other 
size. I can only advise a comparatively 
heavy gun, heavy charge, and heavy shot. 
A twelve-bore “pigeon gun,” with its 
standard charge of 3% drams and 1% 
ounces of shot is a pretty effective fowl- 
ing-piece, even for geese. An arm of 
greater power is a nine-pound gun shoot- 
ing J. L. Brewer’s old pigeon load, 52 
grains of bulk smokeless powder and 1% 
ounces of shot—number 3 shot for this 
gun and cartridge. Granted the weapon 
is perfectly bored and regulated for the 
heavy cartridge it will account for any 
goose that comes within fifty yards. 

I have called the smaller gauges make- 
shift goose guns, which statement I am 
not willing to retract. Of these the six- 
teen is more powerful than the twenty, 
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the twenty excels the twenty-eight. I 
would be willing to take chances with any 
of them in case of need but not from 
choice. Probably it will be found wise to 
load the sixteen with numbers 3 or 4 
shot, the twenty with 4 or 5, the twenty- 
eight with 5 or 6. 

Of course, the power of these smaller 
gauges depends greatly on the weight of 
the weapon and the charge it carries. A 
sixteen gauge shooting three drams of 
powder and 1 1-16 ounces of shot, the 
piece weighing eight pounds, is not great- 
ly inferior to a good twelve. Keep in 
mind, however, that it is not in any way 
superior. [Following the same loading the- 
ory, a twenty gauge, weighing 742 pounds, 
is loaded with 234 drams of powder and 1 
ounce of shot. Such a combination of 
weapon and cartridge is quite effective, 
but sentiment alone gives it preference to 
a good twelve. 

As to the twenty-eight—sure it will 
kill geese—kill them, I believe, as far as 
it will quail. I have bagged two or three 
geese with the bit of a gun myself, a 
couple of wild turkeys, and a lot of chick- 
ens and ducks. Nope; it is not a goose 
gun proper, but if the big fowl were very 
plentiful and decoyed well, and I didn’t 
know what to do with the birds when 
shot, I’d like to play with a twenty-eight 
—sometimes firing round bullets and 
sometimes shot. 

I guess a word is due from me concern- 
ing repeating shotguns vs. double guns. 
The repeating shotgun, pump or auto- 
matic, is in very common use throughout 
the West. Nothing I could say would 
have much weight, since the man who 
likes a repeater will use it anyhow and 
the other fellow will not. 

Over decoys, I am convinced that as 
many geese can be bagged with a good 
twelve-gauge repeater as with any double 
gun, regardless of its gauge or load, but 
—many more geese will be crippled than 
with the double gun. Moreover, those 
long, highly gratifying shots cannot be 
pulled off, shots which are well within 
the power of a heavy ten gauge. 

What I have against the repeater for 
geese is that when the fowl come in close 
too many will be killed and too many oth- 
ers will be hurt and not killed. I have a 
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full conviction that two Canada geese 
from one flock is enough—25 pounds of 
bird flesh at one swipe should satisfy any- 
body. Further, I have yet to see a goose 
shooter who would not empty his repeater 
every time geese came within range—l 
would myself—and the last two or three 
shots are more likely to result in pricked 
birds than instant kills. I am not preach- 
ing sporting ethics, and every one is en- 
titled to be governed by his own con- 
science. 

AN ODD EXPERIENCE IN SHOOTING 

Uncle Billy Hardin is a confirmed Platte 
River goose shooter. He is quite ready 
to affirm that no other goose stream at all 
compares with the Platte, in which I quite 
agree with him, but I coaxed him down on 
the South Canadian in Oklahoma one 
spring, and hence this story. 

Billy is a good shot, good goose shot 
or good any other sort of shot. One time, 
in an inter-city match between St. Louis 
and Omaha, Billy belonged to the Omaha 
team. It was in the old, live-bird shoot- 
ing days. Contestants from the different 
teams were paired off, and the scheme of 
winning the match was for every man to 
hold his individual opponent even or go 
him one better. 

The crack shot of the St. Louis team 
drew Uncle Billy, and rejoiced exceed- 
ingly and noisily that luck had drawn 
against him a little sawed-off, moon- 
faced, moon-eyed, gray-headed, bit of a 
fat man. As the race progressed the 
grin died on the face of the Mound City 
expert; he cracked out twenty-four 
straight and then because Billy wouldn’t 
crack he did so himself, losing the last 
bird. Billy got his twenty-five in regular 
order, seventeen with the first barrel, and 
he had to get the last bird to win the 
match for his home team—that’s Uncle 
silly. He is more than a good shot, being 
a cunning cook, a grand trencherman, a 
hale fellow, with humor that is spring-fed 
and proof against drouths. 

As aforesaid, Billy had to be coaxed to 
the South Canadian. _He had heard of 
that stream, its perpetual gales, its sand- 
storms, its sudden and unaccountable rises 
putting an end to sport, its treacherous 
quicksands into which the unwary goose 
shooter might find the going down easier 
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than the coming up. Nevertheless, in 
March, his favorite Platte was still ice 
bound, while along the Canadian the great 
birds had wintered. Then, too, the Okla- 
homa sun glowed mellowly, while in Ne- 
braska the best a man could do was to 
warm his insides at Fred Lake's. 

We made our headquarters at Fay, four 
miles from the river, and the section 
boss, a friend of mine, took us down on his 
handear, sink-box, lunch, coffee pot, fry- 
ing pan, and all complete. Billy had no 
intention of going without his coffee, and 
he meant to fry the breast of a goose for 
dinner—he made the coffee but didn’t fry 
the goose, for good reason. 

We sunk our box on a bar adjacent to 
shallow water, some two hundred yards 
below a large island covered with swamp 
willows and sage brush. Everything com- 
plete, two dozen profile decoys properly 
placed, and a foot of sage-brush hedge 
about the box, we got in and waited. 
Going down we saw plenty of geese, pass- 
ing high overhead on their way to feed- 
ing grounds, but when we got to the river, 
while droppings and tracks were every- 
where, no geese were in sight. We didn't 
worry at first, for the section man said 
they would not come in before ten o'clock. 

It was a clear spring morning, not a 
cloud in sight, not a hint of moisture in 
the atmosphere, but the sun looked dim, 
red and far off, for the sand was blowing. 
The whole air was so filled with it as to 
make a thick, gray haze. It came down 
on us in gusts and waves. Off down the 
river we could see one of these waves 
coming, rolling up twenty feet high, thick 
and white. Then it struck us missile-like, 
with a spiteful, drizzling hum pouring 
into the box, covering the hedge, pepper- 
ing down our backs, and getting into 
Uncle Billy’s Greener gun, whereat he 
abused it savagely. And no geese came, 
not one. 

“What did I tell you,” said Billy. “No 
goose is fool enough to stay in a place 
like this; if he tried to drink the water, 
he’d get so ballasted with sand that he 
couldn’t wiggle his tail, let alone fly. Why, 
we couldn’t shoot through air like this— 
stop the shot in fifty feet. Besides there 
won’t be any water here pretty soon—all 
be covered by a couple of foot of sand— 
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we're a foot deeper in the ground now 
than when we came here.” 

“Guess you are right about the water 
being covered with sand, Billy. They tell 
me that this river which looks to have 
but a couple of feet of water in it is really 
fifty feet deep—fifty foot straight down 
under the current is running so fast that 
a Mississippi steamboat couldn’t breast it. 
They say that sand drifting into it has 
raised the bed of this river a hundred 
and fifty feet above where it once flowed, 
and that it is now a hundred and fifty 
feet higher than the level of the country 
just over there beyond the hills. Why 
don’t the river get out? It can’t, because 
as the river bed rises the hills on either 
side become higher through sand blowing 
out of the river. Physicists advise us 
that in the course of another hundred 
thousand years the bed of this river will 
be a thousand feet above the level of 
the adjacent country. Then some enter- 
prising cuss will take a notion to cut 
through the wall of sand hills and there'll 
be lakes all over Western Oklahoma— 
gosh, I’d like to see the day—think of 
the ducks and geese!” 

“If you keep on livin’ here, Oklahoma 
will soon have a reputation for liars not 
second to California. You have a pretty 
good constitution, son, but a hundred 
thousand years from now you'll be shoot- 
in’ geese in heaven or hades, take it from 
me.” 

“Why not? This is only preliminary 
practise we are having here, something to 
bring out a man’s natural bent. What 
would be the use in my studying shooting 
for fifty years only to quit because I have 
gone to heaven? Just think, Billy, if you 
had a hundred thousand years to prac- 
tise goose shooting in, and plenty of 
game, and no Department of Agriculture, 
and no game laws, you might learn to 
hit ’em.” 

“Learn to hit ’em! You go to h—! I 
can beat you right now this minute— 
show me some geese!” 

However, I couldn’t show him any 
geese. Along about noon, not having se- 
cured a shot, we retreated to the brushy 
shelter of the island and after much diffi- 
culty started a fire. I had a jug of water, 
but Billy has a theory that river water 
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makes odds the best coffee, so he hunted 
a place on the lee shore of the island 
where the water is fairly clear and filled 
his pot. I didn’t think it wise to tell him 
that the stream contained salt and alkali 
and sulphur and copperas and alum and 
the devil knows what besides. 

“Best coffee I ever tasted, Billy,” I 
declared, carefully emptying my cup 
where it wouldn’t be seen or do any harm. 

“Of course, of course, son. Did you 
ever know me to make a poor cup of 
coffee? Brought this from Omaha— 
couldn’t trust ’em to have anything like 
it down here. Now what in Sam Hill is 
the matter with this coffee? Did you 
drink your cup? None of your capers 
with me, you old scoundrel; you put some- 
thing in it. You’d swaller poison your- 
self to get a laugh when somebody else 
tasted it. Don’t tell me—think I’ve eaten so 
much alkali that I can’t taste any more.” 
Uncle Billy glared at me, suspicion writ- 
ten large on his face as he threw out the 
spiked coffee. 

“T’ll have to own up, Billy. 
bit of Kansas City whiskey 

“Save the rest of your lies for publica- 
tion, hang you—think because I haven't 
drunk any whiskey for ten years that I’ve 
lost my mind and my smeiler and my 
taster at the same time. Gimme that jug!” 

At four o’clock the first geese came in. 
Very unexpectedly to me they came, not 
from the fields, but down the river, all 
talking of some goose happening upstream. 
I believe that I saw more geese in the 
next hour than I ever have in the same 
length of time before or since. Some 
of them decoyed, more didn’t, but they 
were spread all across the river—never 
a minute of the time when geese were not 
in sight, above, below, to either side. They 
flew low, didn’t seem to notice us, and 
we had an average of a shot a minute. 

Billy was in glory. Shells were popped 
in and snapped out, while the big Greener 
roared steadily. No geese were retrieved, 
for they either fell on the sand or striking 
the water floated but a few yards down- 
stream. Presently we must have had 
thirty geese, and I stopped to light a pipe. 
There was no bag limit in those days, but 
it was more fun to watch Billy. 

Billy shot, his pink face becoming pink- 
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er, his blue eyes blazing with excitement. 

“Why don’t you shoot, you chump; 
never see a time like this in your fool 
life again. Ha! See me git them two 
right in the neck! Here, gimme that 
gun!” (Snap, snap.) “You jackass, not 
loaded !” 

“Billy, hadn’t we better quit and get 
ashore.” 


“Quit and get ashore! What d’ye 
mean? Ain’t we ashore now? Nothin’ 
but sand between here and the bank!” 


“IT know; but the section foreman told 
me that he had orders to watch the bridge 
—they wired him that a big wave of wa- 
ter was coming down—that’s what’s the 
matter with the geese—driven out of the 
river above i 

“Get down, son! Please git down and 
give me a chance if you won't shoot your- 
self! Load your gun! Forty of ’em, if 
a goose. Mean to drop four of ‘em right 
into the pit. Lord, did you ever see geese 
so tame—four of ’em, by Saint Nick!” 





“Hear that! Hear it, Billy! Like a 
waterfall—the wave coming! Never 


mind the geese! 
crazy !” 

I grabbed Billy’s gun as he stood up 
waiting for another flock which was bear- 
ing down on us. Then I legged it as hard 
as I could go for the island, leaving geese, 
decoys, shells and everything eise. Billy 
followed, too. Up the long reach that 
swept around the west side of the island, 
I saw a wave of water coming which 
seemed to be fifteen feet high, its top foam 
crested, sweeping from bank to bank, 
three-quarters of a mile wide, tumbling 
and roaring as it came down twenty miles 
an hour. 

We got to the island before the wall of 
water struck us; then, safe for the pres- 
cnt, watched it sweep on. In less than 
half a minute there was eight feet of 
water where our pit had been. Between 
us and the shore, the current rolled a 
deep, angry red. The river continued to 
rise rapidly and soon would submerge the 
island. It was only one hundred yards 
to the east bank, but we never could make 
it swimming. 

I was suddenly dumbfounded to hear 
Billy’s gun, crack, bang! A flock of 
geese from their feeding grounds had at- 
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tempted to alight on the still bare top of 
the island, and Billy had killed a brace. 

“Mark east!” he shouted when he had 
retrieved his birds. “Here 
more !” 


comes some 

I was too indignant and uneasy to no- 
tice him further, though | heard his gun 
again. Our predicament had been noted 
by the section gang at the bridge a half 
mile down, and having no boat they were 
towing up a broad, heavy piece of bridge 
timber with the evident intention of 
launching it above and floating it across 
to the island. 

The gang stripped and waded out, push- 
ing the twenty foot of fifteen-inch-square 
timber. By and by they could no longer 
wade, and the big boss took it swimming, 
headed for the upper point of the island. 
I saw that despite his efforts the timber 
would sweep past, so shucked my boots, 
gave Billy my gun, and went out to meet 
him. Together we managed to bring the 
timber close enough for Billy to mount 
on it with the two guns, 

Now we headed for the east bank, the 
great log tossing in the current, bucking 
like a broncho. One of us swimming at 
the bow and the other the stern, we kept 
gradually urging the craft for shore, the 
water now and then breaking over it and 
over our heads. It was a fight for life 
with the chances about even that we either 
made land or were swept away. Billy pad- 
dled with his short off-leg as best he could. 

“Hold on, fellows!” he yelled, “hold her 
steady a minute! Here they come! I 
must have one goose for supper! Missed! 
Durn the log! There, I got him!” 

I caught my gun just as it was sliding 
from the timber into deep water, and the 
grinning boss steadied the log as it tossed 
and bobbed while the old scamp recov- 
ered his balance. The boss, an expert 
swimmer, retrieved the goose, and with 
huge satisfaction Billy grabbed it. 

“Have fried goose breast and eggnog 
for supper to-night,” he said to the rail- 
road man, “and you're on.” 

A quarter mile on down we struck an 
eddy which carried us inshore, and that 
was the end of a “Queer Bit of Personal 
Experience in Goose Shooting.” Billy says 
the joke wasn’t on him, for he never had 
such another fine goose shot in his life. 


(To be continued) 
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DUCKS AND GEESE ON THE CAROLINA 
COAST 


BY GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM 


place a hunting camp on the North 

Carolina coast, and the girl the 
Owner’s Daughter. The man in the prem- 
ises is the Guest. 

There is also the Owner, the Young 
srother and the Keeper. The first is an 
admirable shot and the best host in the 
world; the second is nearly as good a shot 
as his father, although his ‘teens are 
scarce upon him, and, like young brothers 
the world over, is sublimely oblivious to 
the truth of the universal axiom that two 
is perfect company and three creates a 
crowd; the third is a little man with 
phenomenally short legs, a broad smile 
and a genius in creating divine concoc- 
tions wherein ducks and rutabbegas figure 
prominently, whose vocation is keeping 
camp for the Northern folks in the Win- 
ter, and whose advocation is crabbing the 
remainder of the year. 

The Owner’s good friend Cap’n Will 
brings the party out from Morehead City 


T's time is the Christmas season, the 


in his power sloop. Morehead, where one 
can get the train, groceries, bottled bait 
and other things of importance, is the 
nearest bivouac of civilization. 

“Um yum!” Cap’n Will smacks his 
lips as all hands, lounging about the open 
fire, drink something peculiarly satisfac- 
tory. “Um yum,” says he, adding reflec- 
tively as he abandons the empty glass, 
“Wish my neck was as long as a blue 
heron’s because then there’d be all the 
more taste while it was going down!” 

After the shooting of the past week, 
znd the prospects for the present, are fit- 
tingly discoursed, and sage prognostica- 
tions upon the weather probabilities ad- 
vanced and becomingly modified, Cap’n 
Will is on his homeward way. The last 
chug-chugs of the engine die away, and 
cnly the low growl of the ocean surf, a 
mile distant to the eastward, remains as a 
pleasant background for the satisfying si- 
lence. As the boat retreats further and 
further toward the mainland the uncon- 
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scious gap widens which separates the 
cities, Pullman cars and other inherent 
evils of every-day life from an isolated 
vacation place. And with the widening 
breach comes a realization of the fact 
that the purple and fine linen of the 
metropolis are not for such as this. Up 
on Fifth Avenue, a mere man is forced to 
conclude that fashions change far oftener 
than do the seasons. To keep track, and 
to keep pace, is a strain upon both purse 
and intellect (assuming for the moment 
that fashion-followers actually possess the 
latter!) Whence the double advantage of 
a Carolina coast camp; from a non-fash- 
ionable viewpoint it is a ne plus ultra, 
meaning, as the Owner’s Daughter ex- 
plains, that so long as your duds don’t 
scare the ducks nobody cares what you 
wear. 

Wherewith the Owner’s Daughter, 
being a lady of decision in all things ex- 
cept her disposal of the Guest, suits the 
action to the word and speedily appears 
costumed for the occasion. Hers is no 
diaphanous skirt, but the ultra diaphanous 
garment yclept pants or trousers, accord- 
ing to the wearer’s wealth, environment 
and previous condition of social servi- 
tude. Altogether, it is an eminently satis- 
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READY TO SNAP-SHOT SPEEDY SNIPE” 


factory get-up, modest enough to appease 
the most fastidious, warm, comfortable 
and becoming in a rough and ready way. 
Its other integral parts, so far as they 
concern the reader, include hipboots, 
those last-year’s trousers of the Owner, a 
sweater of more than ample proportions, 
a much-pocketed shooting coat, and a 
warm cap with lapels tiable in front to 
restrain rebellious hair when it essays 
frolics with the breezes. 

The Guest, to narrate the unqualified 
truth, is a bit taken aback when first he 
sees the modern Diana. 

“To see the way he looked you'd think 
he never knew trousers were made to be 
worn,” was the Keeper’s verbal diagnosis. 

3ut the truth is that the shock once 
over the Guest liked what he saw admira- 
bly well. All of which (and more to 
boot) he was telling the Owner’s Daugh- 
ter that first evening at the end of the 
little wharf—telling her so intently that 
it was only by the merest chance he heard 
the stealthy tip-toe step of the Young 
Brother just in time (the margin was one 
of inches) to save him from detection in 
an indiscretion of the lips repeated times 
immemorial since the first sons of Adam 
discovered the possibilities of moments 
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when the moon dips behind a kindly cloud 
and one is morally certain that young 
brothers are tucked away in bed! 

The camp itself is exactly what such 
an institution should be. It is neither 
elegant nor comfortless. There is a gen- 
erous open fireplace, wherein the timbers 
of many a long-wrecked vessel find their 
final resting place; if you have watched 
the gay flames flicker bluely where the 
driftwood is copper stained, you can com- 
prehend the attraction of it. The small 
main room has double-deck bunks for 
four. Thrice daily—not including the 
intervening predatory ravages upon the 
larder—it is dining room also, of course, 
and the oil clothed table reels beneath 
vast cargoes of substantial edibles, and 
each time is cleared with a celerity aston- 
ishing to those of city appetite but rea- 
sonably enough if considered after a day- 
light to noon shooting from a_ blind, 
hours of laborious poling through the 
marshes, or miles of brisk tramping along 
the beaches. Then there is a_ small 
kitchen with a large larder, and a tiny 
room with a “real” bed. Outside, on 
stilts like the main building, is a bit of 
a storehouse, sheltering the decoys, re- 
serve firewood and other odds and ends 
of a camp, which vary from hopelessly 
leaky slickers to feed bags filled with the 
finest feathers from ducks’ breasts, ulti- 
mately destined for luxurious couches. 

The low island on which squat the camp 
buildings is one of the scores that crowd 
Core Sound just behind the banks, as they 
call the long stretch of sand dunes and 
beach which separate the ocean from the 
near-landlocked sounds. All the islands 
are low—scarcely more than marshes— 
and the sound itself, like its neighbors on 
the Carolina coast, is so shallow that for 
the most part journeying upon it can be 
quite amphibious, for if one tires of row- 
ing or poling hipboots of no great height 
suffice for dry-foot navigation. 

Life at a shooting camp is what one 
elects to make it, which, after all, is an 
advantage that leads the long list of 
pleasant features of existence where en- 
joyment of out-of-doors is a chief respon- 
cibility. 

Usually the day starts early, and is a 
strenuous one. At four o’clock, or there- 
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“THEY SNAP YOUNG BROTHER'S PHOTO WITH 
HIS TROPHIES” 


about, according to the enthusiasm of 
those concerned, the alarm clock clatters 
and all hands abandon the bunks. In 
less time than the telling takes the Keeper 
lias encouragement for the inner man, 
in the form of coffee, bacon and hot 
bread, ready for consumption, a pleasant 
duty speedily performed. 

Then out into the black and chilly 
world fare the duckers. Leaving warm 
blankets is hard enough, but nothing com- 
pared to the shock of the dark outdoors 
when you are cold and the air is colder, 
when the night mists cling close to the 
marshes and nothing seems quite worth 
while unless it be the memory of the 
light and warmth behind in the cabin. 
However, theirs not to reason why, and 
away they go in the skiffs, with the decoys 
piled in the bow, and the Keeper poling 
one while the Owner propels the other, 
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IT WAS 


AN EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY 
GET-UP 


both in masterly fashion—and poling is 
an intricate art, as anyone will subscribe 
who has tried and, perhaps, been left 
stranded when the skiff shoots out from 
under and the pole sticks fast in the mud 
and you are left clinging to it like a 
monkey on a stick. 

As the ways of the two craft part, the 
voice of the Young Brother comes 
through the blackness offering a rude 
wager that the Guest and the Girl get 
no ducks. 

“Perhaps they won’t care,’ says the 
Owner to himself, with recollections of 
twenty years ago. For, if you'll but re- 
member it, though all the world is sup- 
posed to love a lover, often t’would be 
more efficacious should the world but 
ignore them. 

A half-mile of progress, which is un- 
certain in everything but its chilliness, 
brings the skiff to the Cockle Marsh, and 
the Guest, the Girl and the Keeper dis- 
embark on the long grass. The blind is 
there, a box sunk in the ground, with a 
bit of brush and rushes trained up 
around it. The Keeper pumps out the 
water, puts the plug in the hole, sets out 
the decoys and then drifts away in the 
skiff, dimly visible in the gray dawnlight, 
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and anchoring sufficiently far distant to 
be beyond danger, either of shot or scar- 
ing birds, and near enough to act as re- 
triever when needs be. 

Sun-up is the best of the day the world 
over, the opening gun of a briliant cam- 
paign wherein the gay legions of light 
march up from behind the eastern hori- 
zon, caparisoned in pink and purple and 
gorgeous gold, routing, after a spectacu- 
lar engagement, the black night shadows 
and musty mists. Sun-up seen from a 
blind is a never-ending source of visual 
delight, especially if the picture be 
framed by the sea, the sounds and the 
marshlands of the southern coast, where 
an enchanting warmth and depth of Win- 
tertime color combine with the breadth 
and atmospheric vivacity in a _ broad 
panorama of surpassing loveliness. 

There were many such dawns for the 
Owner’s Daughter and the Guest. Also, 
there were ducks in plenty that were de- 
ceived, as ducks doubtless have been since 
Noah’s day, by the decoys, and from 
many shots, some of them very bad and 
most of them simply indifferent, there 
usually accumulates sufficient retrieving 
to make the Keeper, if not overly warm, 
at least tolerably comfortable. True, the 
bags are not burdensome, and, indeed, 
their scantiness annoys the Keeper. He is 
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A LITTLE PATIENCE IS SURE TO WIN VIEWS OF THE LIFE-SAVING CREWS AT WORK 


practical, is the Keeper, and beside cook- 
ing them divinely, he thinks and dreams 
ducks, and besides makes a fetish of skil- 
ful hunting and good marksmanship. 

“Jf they want to shoot, why don’t they 
shoot? If they don’t want to shoot, why 
don’t they stay at camp? A shootin’ box 
ain't no place for sich goings on, nohow,” 
soliloquizes the Keeper, trying to make 
himself believe himself really cross just 
after a promising bunch of black ducks 
has circled unmolested so near the blind 
that you’d think its occupants might have 
heard their wings. “Which they would,” 
he adds, “if they be’d sensible folks an’ 
not courtin’. Courtin’ an’ shootin’ all to 
onct be bad for one”’—and the Keeper 
chuckled while he blew on his hands to 
warm them—‘but tolerable good for 
‘tother, judgin’ by appearances.” 

And the worst of it is that neither the 
Owner’s Daughter nor the Guest seem to 
care the least bit in the world when their 
sportsmanship shortcomings are rehearsed 
for their benefit by the Keeper, when, 
close to noon, he comes to the blind to 
gather up the decoys from the knee-deep 
water and all hands retreat to camp for 
dinner and the important swapping of the 
ctherwise unimportant experiences of the 
forenoon. After all, shooting a duck or 
catching a fish comprises but one-half of 
the enjoyment of the deed, whose best 
fruit lies in the telling of it. 

The afternoon may be one of further 
nimroding, if enthusiasm, mental and 
muscular, survives. Only instead of duck- 
ing from blinds there are tramps over 


the marshes, ready to snapshot the speedy 
snipe as they dart from the cover of the 
long salt grass. There are walks along 
the sea beach, with shooting for the swift 
of eye and arm at the kildeer and oxeye 
who flicker along just over the surf froth 
as swiftly as sunlight. And without any 
firearms there is recreation enough and 
to spare in following the magnificent 
beach that edges the ocean northward for 
many scores of miles, and south to the 
lofty light on Cape Lookout. There is, 
too, the life-saving station at Bogue In- 
let, typical of the efficient establishments 
scattered along our coast, where a little 
patience is sure to win views of the boat 
crew at work. If, perchance, official sea- 
manship is not on exhibition, it is always 
possible to see the fishermen working 
their craft from and near the beach— 
boats of splendid strength and grace, with 
men handling them in a fashion creditable 
tc Vikings. Seine fishermen are most of 
these, and when the nets are rounded up 
all the fish a camp can use in a week 
may be carried off for the asking. 

And as for “eats” in general! Suffice 
to say that a Carolina coast camp is 
Utopian for a healthy epicure. 

The menu is founded on seafood, of 
course. Any fairly calm afternoon one 
can paddle about the shallow places in 
Core Sound and scrape up with a scalp 
ret scallops by the bucketful. If there is 
anything more delicious than scallops 
fresh from their homes and cooked by a 
master, the phenomenon is unrecorded, 
unless it be broiled oysters such as the 
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Keeper flips up to the table from the hot 
embers on the hearth edge—great, luscious 
oysters, fragrant, tender and steaming 
hot, with their shells opened to just the 
right angle for manipulation. But to 
pursue details would be to blunder into a 
chain of gastronomic superlatives! There 
are clams, crabs, ducks ad infinitum, all 
kinds of fish, aiid terrapin, most aristo- 
cratic of all, at least from the standpoint 
cf the cartes de jour of northland restau- 
rants. 

Add to all these the unequaled sauce of 
great appetite and one comprehends that 
avoirdupois prospers along with sunbrown 
and the satisfactory sleep that even the 
unjust enjoy if they spend their days 
under no roof but the sky, working their 
muscles and breathing salt air. 

Then comes Christmas Day, a Christ- 
mas ushered in by a blustering storm, 
stirring up the surf to a mighty rage of 
roaring, and piling the feathered people 
of the sky in like chaff from the open 
places to the protection of the sounds. 

Later, when the biggest of the blow is 
abating, and the blinds are in use for a 
short afternoon hour with the hopes of 
a brace or two, and a goose or two, to 
take back to a northern New Year’s din- 
ner, it happens that the Owner’s Daugh- 
ter and the Guest are again in the Cockle 
Marsh box, and the Keeper, by now quite 
resigned to the uselessness of it all, once 
more waiting in his skiff for such birds 
as the interfering marksmanship of Dan 
Cupid may permit the two behind the 
rushes to bring down. 

And then comes the tragedy—the near- 
tragedy—of the Keeper’s existence. Two 
big Canada geese swoop in from the 
East. Down they come, lower and lower, 
and land half a dozen yards from the 
blind with that watery swish which makes 
a hunter’s heart lodge where his Adam’s 
apple ought to be. 

Not a sign of life from the blind greets 
the advent of the treasured Canucks. 
Minutes, whole, life-long minutes, made 
up, mind you, not merely of sixty seconds, 
but of sixty years (so felt the Keeper), 
drag away. The geese settle and preen 
themselves in the very lee of the blind. 
One even half-emerges from the water on 
a bit of shoal, oblivious of the extermina- 
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tion which lies hidden within whisper- 
shot of him. 

The Keeper? Be it said that there are 
hours in every man’s life, and thoughts 
in every man’s brain, that should be left 
unrecorded. 

To return to the geese. All at once 
the Keeper’s mouth broadens to its accus- 
tomed grin as he watches. Nor is it any 
action on the geese’s part that restores 
the smile (“If the birds had clumb right 
into the blind them two’d never noticed” 
he declared later), but the sight of a 
-Lrown corduroy cap bobbing through the 
grass tops, on the far side of the narrow 
girth of Cockle Marsh island. Evidently 
the eyes beneath the cap have spied the 
geese, whatever had been their owner's 
first mischievous mission, 

The Keeper watches the hat bob higher, 
and then advance ever so slowly through 
the grass toward the fated geese. He 
knows the hat and the sharp eyes beneath 
it—the eyes of the Young Brother, out 
for a prank and now face to face with 
Opportunity. Nor does the Young 
Brother delay for Opportunity’s second 
knock. He is on his feet with the skill 
of a veteran, and as the birds rise from 
the water in a panic rush off go both 
barrels of his ten-guage and down come 
the geese. 

So the Keeper has some retrieving. 
Also, the occupants of the blind receive 
something of a shock, not to mention an 
endless amount of fun which is poked at 
them; neither of which, curious to re- 
iate, appears to lessen their happiness one 
whit. 

Later, when they snap the Young 
Brother’s photograph with his trophies, 
he is full of chuckles. 

“It’s too bad you were so unsuccessful 
with Sis,” says he, with unwitting am- 
biguity. 

“Oh, I’m not sure the smile on 
the Guest’s face is peculiarly radiant for 
one so palpably outdone—‘“I’m not so sure 
but that it was a mighty successful after- 
noon,” says he. 

Which, to the Young Brother, is rank 
heresy, and impossible to boot. But to 
the Owner a certain decisive light in his 
daughter’s eyes substantiates the Guest’s 
dictum. 
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T the December Dinner of the 
A Camp-Fire Club in Chicago, where 

I was moored alongside my good 
friend Jim Sutherland, who has a bag of 
over 700 elephant, Captain “Andy” An- 
derson who was so careless as to be 
chewed by a lion, and John T. McCutch- 
eon, the erstwhile ruler of Chicago, 1 
hooked up with Dr. William Hale Thomp- 
son. The doctor has a camp in the Rainy 
Lake country and an unharnessed en- 
thusiasm which runs to moose hunting, 
husky dogs and London breeches. And 
in the course of time I stretched my legs 
under his mahogany and looked his iriend 
John Sprague in the eye. When un- 
known friends of yours cut your truck 
out of magazines and lug it to the back- 
lands for guides to cuss over, you've got 
to do something. So came to me the tale 
of the moose who sunned himself on the 
French. 

John Sprague runs boys’ camps in Wis- 
consin and has now branched out into a 
new country in back of Fort Francis on 
the Canadian Northern. They are trying 
to inoculate me. If I can, this fall, I 
am going up, for pictures. 

It appears this is a water country, the 
season opening October 15th, Last Oc- 
tober the 3rd (1913) John Sprague and 
Mrs. John packed enough duffle for a 
week’s cruise and started up Lake Windi- 
goostigwan, two miles East of Windigo. 
For two days they ran Northwest, through 
Baril Lake, up to Lac du Mille Lacs, re- 
turning to their starting point. The 
afternoon of the sixth they crossed the 
French Portage and stopped with Col. 
Young, who is in charge of the Govern- 
ment Reserve, and incidentally is credited 
with having wrestled a bull moose in the 
snow, as recorded by Mr. Pinkerton. On 
the morning of the seventh they paddled 
through a head wind across French Lake, 








THE SLEEPING MOOSE OF FRENCH 
RIVER 


BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


and it was about ten o’clock when they 
relaxed as the red canoe was carried 
along by the current of the French River. 

Unprepared, as too many amateurs are 
apt to be, for any pictures, the ordinary 
8-A camera carried by Doctor Sprague 
required considerable disentanglement 
when a bull moose was sighted. Only a 
poor snap resulted from this exposure, 
but a new film was wound in place. 

At this juncture in the story the canoe 
rounded a turn in the river bringing into 
view the antlers of a bull moose. They 
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were on the left bank and partly con- 
cealed by the grass. Apparently the bull 
was lying down and the canoe was there- 
fore immediately run in under the left 
bank, the camera got in readiness. 

It was the Doctor’s idea to let the canoe 
run with the current till they came level, 
or opposite the moose, then to stand up 
and make one exposure. 

As they came within sight of the moose 
several hard strokes swung the canoe in 
toward the shore and the photographer 
stood up. With camera in hand, at uni- 
versal focus (100 feet) the first exposure 
was made. 

Still the moose made no sign, and as 
the canoe slowly ran toward the bank the 
Doctor concluded the moose must be 
asleep, a condition he had never yet found 
one in during his many years in Maine 
and New Brunswick. 

There was a deadfall running out into 
the water and against this the bow of the 
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canoe rested. Mrs. John was in the stern, 
and as the canoe swung with the current 
down stream she held it in place with her 
paddle. Meanwhile the Doctor stood up 
and made exposure number two. Still 
the moose slept on, 

As photograph No. 2 shows there was 
a mass of dead stuff which had been 
carried high up on the shore with the 
spring freshet. It seemed impossible that 
any human could, camera in hand, climb 
over such a conglomeration and not awake 
the bull, but this the Doctor succeeded 
in doing, and made exposure three. 

He was now within fifteen feet of a 
ebull over fifty inches in spread, the mud 
was over his shoes, the sun streamed 
down with the warmth of an October 
morning, and still the bull did not move. 
It seemed in another moment that some- 
thing inside the photographer would blow 
up and scatter. From the canoe in the 
rear, Mrs. John, as she afterwards said, 
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wondered if her husband was going to 
try and ride the bull, as also Colonel 
Young had done. The great head of the 
bull with its monstrous spread rose and 
fell with its slumbrous regularity. It 
seemed in another moment Mrs. John 
would scream. Yet at that distance the 
photographer, rather excitedly, changed 
the focus to eight feet on the focus board, 
and stepped out to his left in order to get 
a bow on negative. Bending over to be 
sure of the focusing, the fourth picture 
was taken. Still the French chuckled 
and gurgled by the bow of the canoe, the 
sun streamed down, and the soft wind 
lisped through the grass as the moose 
slept on. 

And then into the photographer's head 
crept an idea. He would take a picture 
of a moose getting up. He therefore 
stepped back a few feet, whistled sharply, 
and shouted “Hi! time to get up, Bill.” 

Just what happened then the Doctor 
hasn’t got straight in his head yet. His 
nibs got up. There is no doubt about 
that. He nearly bowled the Doctor over 
and pretty nearly stepped through the 
hottom of the canoe which Mrs. John 
tried to back out, He didn’t draw himself 
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up like gentlemen moose are supposed to, 
but jumped .from his reclining position. 
Mrs. John was splashed from head to 
heel, and then as the canoe rocked with 
the swell the Doctor came down to earth 
and endeavored to get a fifth picture, but 
as the camera was focused for a short 
distance, and as the moose swam very 
iast, the negative was blurred. 

In all my experience as a photographer 
I consider this the most remarkable pho- 
tograph of a bull moose it has yet been 
my privilege to enthuse over. In fact, so 
much have I enthused that I shall like 
enough to go up there this fall with 
brothers Thompson and Sprague and my 
Reflex and its many lenses. When one 
realizes that guides are unknown, that to 
call a bull moose even by the full of the 
moon, has yet to be tried, that there are 
literally thousands of miles of waterways, 
the possibilities for the enthusiastic 
moose hunter should warrant the trip. 
The hunting is about two hours from the 
railway (Canadian Northern) and I hope 
to prevail on friend Sprague to open up 
some camps, as his parties who canoe 
through there in the summer have seen 
plenty of game and know the country. 


THE KING CAT OF THE ROCKIES 


BY EDWARD G. W. FERGUSON 


N the Northwest they call him the 
I “Mountain Lion’; in the Southwest the 

“Cougar”; the Mexicans and South 
Americans know him by the sobriquet 
“Puma”; to the Naturalist he is Felis Con- 
color; Fenimore Cooper named him the 
“Varmint,” and in the Gulf States he an- 
swers to the chill producing name of 
“Panther”; but whatever the name, and 
whatever the locality, he is one and the 
same breed of cats. 

A massive broad flat head, malignant 
yellow eyes, muscles and sinews like 
coiled springs of steel wire, the hate of a 
demon, a cunning that surpasseth under- 
standing, viciousness personified, all 
wrapped up in a tawny reddish coat 
ending in a long, cylindrical, nervous tail ; 


this is the American mountain lion. This 
big cat, the largest of the American varie- 
ties, averages forty inches from nose to 
root of tail, and the latter is more than 
half the length of the body. He is sleek 
and thin of flank, graceful and willowy 
of movement and anything but pretty to 
the eye. No mane adorns his shoulders, 
no stripes relieve his coat, his belly fur 
is usually a dirty white, his ears large and 
rounded and his only ornament is a little 
tuft of hair at the end of his tail. 

His range is greater than that of any 
other member of the cat family and ex- 
tends for over a hundred degrees of lati- 
tude, from Northern Canada to the Ar- 
gentine, and before civilization drove them 
back they were found from the Atlantic 
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to the Pacific in considerable numbers. 
Hardy and tenacious, capable of adapting 
themselves to all conditions of climate, 
foragers and clever thieves, they 
liave not entirely given way to the white 
man and are still found in the West 
Virginia and Kentucky mountains and in 
the woods of Maine, In the Rockies they 
are entirely at home, their haunts are 
always inaccessible, and it is doubtful if 
they will ever be exterminated. 

Many are the hunters, satiated with 
the slaughter of deer, moose and bear, 
who aspire to add a mountain lion to 
their trophies, but few there are whose 
desire is ever gratified. In the place 
where he lives this big cat inspires both 
fear and respect. He has no enemies, 
man excepted, for, knowing him for what 
he is, the beasts of the field and the birds 
of the air give him a wide berth. From 
his lair on a rocky shelf, high above a 
valley, he is lord of all he surveys, and 
since men seldom hunt him successfully 
he treats them with indifferent contempt. 

Calves, colts, sheep, dogs, chickens, in 
fact any kind of flesh is his diet; he shows 
a pronounced preference for lamb but 
when famished will not hesitate to attack 
a steer. His midnight raids are always 
carefully planned, his descent on his prey 
is quick, sure and deadly, he takes no 
chances and when opportunity offers will 
kill more than he can possibly consume, 
wantonly satisfying his lust for blood. 

Mountain lions live in communities, 
each group ranging over a certain zone, 
usually along both sides of a valley for 
many miles of its length. The group 
consists of one male and from five to ten 
females, each with her own lair. 

The male is polygamous, like all the 
cat tribe, only more so, decidedly lascivi- 
ous. Once each night the male makes the 
rounds and visits each of his females and 
the shrieking, piercing cry that startles 
the hearer and drives cold shivers up and 
down ones spine, is his call to his mates. 
This nightly visit also answers another 
purpose, for woe to any other male he 
meets on his preserves; then ensues a 
demoniacal battle that always ends in a 
death, 

The female is nearly as large as the 
male and is his counterpart in appear- 
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ance. She picks, as a permanent abode, 
a pile of loose rock, under and through 
which she can crawl. Here with but one 
possible entrance to guard, she rears her 
young, and this guardianship is her most 


g 
serious business in life, for when a litter 
has been born the male will haunt the 


neighborhood watching for a chance to 
kill them. Here again he displays the 
venom of his nature, for he knows that 
the death of the nursing kittens will 
hasten the mother’s next breeding period. 
That he is frequently successful in his 
murderous designs is attested by the fact 
that litters are born at all seasons of the 
eyear. 

The mother instinctively protects her 
young as well as she is able, she displays 
great cunning in the choice of a lair, one 
with crevices, and cracks into which the 
kittens can crawl, but where the father 
could not possibly follow. In spite of 
which, and with every precaution, the 
female is at times caught off her guard 
and the escape of the kittens intercepted. 
These attempts by the male to destroy 
his offspring meet with determined resist- 
ance from the female, but he is no re- 
specter of sex and is not above fighting 
her into submission and the best that can 
be said for him is that while he frequently 
wounds her badly in such an affray, he 
never goes so far as to kill her. Having 
subdued her he is satisfied and proceeds 
with his dastardly work and the wailing, 
mournful cry, so like the shriek of a 
woman, heard at dead of night, is the 
female’s last despairing appeal for the life 
of her young, 

Until full grown the litter is never 
safe, and even after being weaned the 
kittens do not leave the mother until fully 
able to battle for themselves. They hunt 
with her, sleep with her, and with her 
remain at the place of their birth. When 
grown, their father’s attitude changes 
toward them, the females are now safe, 
and, they willing, he adds them to his 
colony and they seek lairs of their own, 
the males he drives out, seldom without 
a fight, and they in turn seek out females 
witk which to establish a family for 
themselves. 

When hunting the mountain lion usu 
ally crouches at a favorable point and 
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awaits his prey, and one blow of the 
powerful paw is usually sufficient for the 
tusiness in hand. The writer has seen 
the carcass of a partly devoured, full 
grown sheep, killed the night before by a 
mountain lion. The skull had _ been 
crushed, as though struck with a sledge 
hammer. As travelers they are marvel- 
ous and can travel long distances at truly 
remarkable speed, but they seldom make 
long journeys, unless closely pursued, 
usually they seek to hide in a rock pile 
or climb the nearest high tree. When in 
a hurry they get over the ground in a 
series of great jumps, and a full grown 
mountain lion, in his prime, can cover 
twenty-two feet with no effort at all. 

So far as food is concerned the entire 
family shift for themselves and the male 
never provides for any of his females. 
As a consequence a female with kittens 
never leaves them until their eyes are 
open and they are able to crawl to safety. 
Hunters talk and writers rave of the 
savageness of the grizzly, but in the hum- 
ble opinion of the writer, the most savage, 
uncompromising, thoroughly vicious and 
most dangerous beast in America is the 
female mountain lion when in this fam- 
ished, fear inspired, nervous condition. 

When she weans her kittens they hunt 
together, and here she displays a cun- 
ning, the like of which no other animal 
possesses. 

No one ever saw the tracks of a young 
mountain lion. The mother goes ahead, 
the kittens following in line; she takes 
very short, carefully placed steps, and 
each kitten in its turn will step into its 
mother’s tracks. Being heavier, she 
packs the dirt or snow to such an extent 
that the kittens leave no spoor at all, 
except perhaps the mark of a single pad 
in soft or muddy places. This stratagem 
confuses the father and hunter as well. 
On the return she wil! follow the exact 
trail, step by step and the kittens will do 
likewise, and it is impossible to tell, from 
an examination of the tracks, in which 
direction she was going and for that 
reason, hunters that know, will never 
waste time in an attempt to follow the 
spoor of a female and by the same token, 
not one in ten of the mountain lions 
killed is a female. 
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Since they live in inaccessible places 
on steep mountain sides and being noc- 
turnal in their habits they are naturally 
protected, further, being nasty tempered 
and having justly deserved reputation for 
viciousness, all but seasoned big game, 
hunters leave them severely alone. 

Large animals, though vicious, grizzly’s 
jor instance, make a good target and 
their bulk and build interfere with rapid 
movement, but a mountain lion can 
squeeze himself against the ground ot 
against a limb and be so nearly invisible 
as to leave little to shoot at, he can move 
like a flash of lightning, and when cor- 
nered or wounded will fight like a demon 
Therefore it is good policy to have the 
first shot make a second unnecessary, but 
this is not always possible and that con- 
stitutes the risk the amateur had better 
not take. The Westerner, the prospector 
who rambles the hills alone, knows these 
things and leaves the lion to live his 
savage life unmolested and never seeks 
a meeting if it can be avoided. 

Much that is erroneous has been writ- 
ten and told concerning these animals, 
For instance, it is a generally accepted 
belief that a mountain lion will trail a 
man for days, always keeping carefully 
out of sight, yet never far away, and 
when the favorable opportunity presents 
itself, always at night, will attack and 
generally kills. The former is true but 
the latter is not. Years spent in the 
West, most of them in the mountains, have 
failed to bring to light a single authentic 
instance of a mountain lion attacking a 
man except when pursued and cornered. 
Many a prospector has lost his burro to the 
beasts, but it has still to be proven that 
a single man has lost his life in this way. 
Like all the wild cats, they prefer to run 
or climb, to hide and watch and to do 
their fighting with their own kind and 
their killing on inferior almost helpless 
prey. I have killed several and seen 
dozens and every one of them did their 
best to escape. On the other hand, when 
wounded, or when protecting their young, 
they are dangerous indeed and when thus 
enraged will, without hesitation, attack 
anything. An incident is of record which 
illustrates this point. 

A fight between a grizzly bear and a 
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female mountain lion was witnessed by 
two miners who were working a placer 
claim near Murray, Idaho. The female, 
with her kittens, had her lair near the 
top of an almost precipitous barren hill. 
The men knew she was there because 
they had frequently heard her and once 
or twice caught fleeting glimpses of her 
as she moved among the rocks. One 
afternoon one of them noticed a large 
bear traveling along the top of the ridge 


on his way to the valley below. His 
course was such that he would pass 
directly in front of the lion’s lair. They 


stopped their work and watched. 

The bear peacefully ambled along evi- 
dently unconscious of the lion’s presence 
when, as he approached the pile of rock 
where her kittens were hidden, the lion 
suddenly appeared. She might just as 
well have remained hidden, and if she had 
the bear would without doubt have gone 
on his way in peace. But she didn’t—the 
watchers saw a dark body shoot out and 
with one long leap land square on the 
bear's back. The surprised brute reared 
and tried to throw her off, he frantically 
clawed the air and tried to reach her, then 
he rolled on the ground; the lion let go 
and with another spring was at his throat. 
The animals were too far away for the 
watchers to closely observe the details of 
the fight, but it must have been interesting 
while it lasted. As it was, they thrashed 
about and finally, locked in each other’s 
embrace, they rolled over the edge and 
tumbled down the hillside, over and over 
into the gulch below. The miners found 
them in the creek bed, both dead, with 
almost every bone broken. The lion was 
hanging by her teeth tothe bear’s cheek, 
his throat and back were torn and lacer- 
ated and his belly hide ripped into rib- 
bons, mute evidence of the fact that all 
her four paws with their twenty sharp 
claws, had not been idle, The kittens 
were later captured, but only one lived 
and he was sold to a menagerie. 

Mountain lions are usually hunted 
with dogs. A fresh track is located, gen- 
erally after a kill, and the lion is run 
down. Invariably he will take to a tree. 
“Buffalo Jones” goes up the tree after 
them and ropes them, cowboy fashion. 
He then jerks them down and with the 
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assistance of others equally as efficient 
with the hemp, takes them alive. This is 
nice work and very interesting to look 
at and read about, but as he is the only 
man who has ever accomplished this feat 
the writer is willing to stay on the ground 
and trust to his rifle. 

I killed my last mountain lion in 
Montana, he was a grizzled, scarred old 
veteran and measured five feet and ten 
inches from nose to tip of tail. The 
meeting was unexpected and a surprise to 
us both. I was traveling down a marshy 
creek bed looking for geese with a double- 
-arreled shotgun loaded with B.B. shot. 
dt was just getting dark and perhaps he 
was on the same errand. The mossy 
bottom effectively muffled my footsteps 
and I was working into the wind. I came 
to a high bank beside a shallow pool, and 
as I stepped around a large boulder I 
stood face to face with the brute; we 
were not over twenty feet apart. The 
bank was behind him, the boulder on one 
side, some fallen trees on the other. He 
was cornered and he knew it—and so 
did I. He snarled viciously, his tail 
lashed from side to side, and he crouched 
for a spring. We both knew we were up 
against a stern reality, I knew he would 
sell his life dearly and he probably 
reasoned I would do likewise and I 
frankly confess that I wished either he 
or I were somewhere else. Fortunately 
I did not get panic stricken; I know my 
heart stopped beating, I know I ceased to 
breathe, I know a cold sweat broke out 
all over me, but that was all, my brain 
and eyes were alert. 

Snarling, spitting and still crouching 
lie slowly backed away until the bank 
stopped his further progress in that direc- 
tion. Then he hunched up and prepared 
to spring. As he raised off the ground 
he bumped into the charge from both 
barrels, lurched and rolled over dead. 
His shoulder and all his ribs on the left 
side were shattered and that whole side 
was torn. Unfortunately this spoiled his 
hide, but it saved mine. He was a mag- 
nificent beast, and I was exceedingly 
proud when I brought him into camp, but 
that is as close as I ever want to 
get to a mountain lion—unless he is in a 
cage. 














AN IDEA OF THE SIZE OF THE HEADS THAT COME OUT OF ALASKA 


A BIG GAME HUNT IN 


ALASKA AND 


THE YUKON 


BY C. T. SUMMERSON 


Parts I, II and III of this series deal with Moosc, Sheep and Caribou in the Yukon 
and Brown Bear in Southeastern Alaska 


Part IV. KeEeNaA1t PENINSULA 


ENAI Peninsula is about 1,800 
K miles west of Seattle and it is un- 

doubtedly the greatest moose coun- 
try in the world to-day, not only for the 
number to be seen, but for the size of the 
antlers the average bull carries. I do not 
mean to state that all bull moose on Kenai 
Peninsula carry large antlers, but there 
are so many to be seen it is not a difficult 
matter for the sportsman to pick good 
heads with little trouble. Our route was 
over the Alaska Northern Railroad, in a 
gas motor car of the standard gauge, to 
mile-20, better known as Grandma 
White’s, through Kenai Lake to Roose- 
velt Landing, down Kenai River to 
Schooner Bend. Here we had had camp 
made and our men were confident we 
would, without any difficulty, kill our 


moose. After our hunt there we would 
go to Strathcona’s Cabin and pack into 
the sheep country on Kelly River, having 
sent provisions into the country prior to 
our arrival. Seward, is not only one of 
the most beautiful towns in Alaska, but is 
ideally situated. It is on Resurrection 
Bay, one of, if not the most, picturesque 
in all of Alaska. Should I take this trip 
again, I would suggest going to Seldovia 
as I believe that still better heads could 
be had and with very little more trouble, 
the only objection being the uncertainty 
of transportation. However, we were 
fully satisfied with our treatment and the 
results. Remaining at Towle’s Cabin 
overnight, the following morning we 
started about 9 a. m. and reached our 
camps, finding everything in good shape. 
One of our men had remained there with 
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READY TO GO DOWN 


THE MAC MILLAN. 
“NOW, DID I FORGET ANYTHING?” 


2 view of keeping any “unlikely var- 
mints” from running away with our be- 
longings. On our way down we met a 
local hunter coming up the river with a 
fifty-five-inch head, having killed it the 
evening before. Soon after lunch we 
decided to hunt a short distance and see 
what fresh sign we could find, and it was 
a good thing that we both went out as 
each of us found evidence enough to jus- 
tify our breaking camp in the next two 
days. The party, whom we had met 
coming up the river, had not considered 
our camp but had run everything out of 
the country. I say that party because we 
could not hear of anyone else having been 
in that particular neighborhood. We 
found where he had killed bull moose and 
also several cows were to be found. Why 
anyone would shoot a cow moose except 
for meat, and badly in need of it at that, 
I cannot understand. We do not know 
that he killed the cows, but someone had, 
and not only that, but they had hunted the 
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country that our camps had been on for 
two weeks, and I call that pretty poor 
sportsmanship. There was absolutely no 
reason for us to remain at this camp, so 
we decided to move down to what is 
known as the King Country, Canin Trail, 
ten miles further down Kenai River and 
six miles lower on Skilak Lake, or lower 
Kenai Lake, as it is sometimes called. It 
was no small job for us to pack up all of 
our belongings and make the trip, as we 
had a large quantity of provisions and a 
good deal of camp equipment, but we 
finally got down, going through Kenai 
Canyon, an unusually rough piece ot 
water and very dangerous to navigate. 
This country is very rough traveling on 
acccunt of the heavy forest fires some 
years ago, and only slow progress can be 
made. All morning my guide and I 
scanned the open country, but without any 
result, but during the afternoon I hap- 
pened to look on one of the high open 
barrens and saw what appeared first to 
be a number of burnt stumps, but after 
a careful search I discerned they were 
moose, but could not see any antlers. It 
was about three miles and a hard climb, 
but we had time we thought to get to 
them several hours before dark, and this 
would give us time to get back to camp 
at a reasonable hour. Time flies in Oc- 
tober, when the days are short and the 
trail is long, and not until 3:30 p. m. did 
we get in shooting distance. We had 
seen from one point a cow, but could not 
locate any more of the moose, and thought 
that possibly they had moved away, but 
on reaching the edge of the willows a 
sight held our gaze that few sportsmen 
have ever Nine cows and eleven 
bulls were in sight at one time, but much 
to our sorrow only one bull appeared to 
have a head worth while. I looked the bull 
over carefully, and was not fully decided 
whether to kill him or not, but he had a 
very unusual head, having only one brow 
line on each side, but good palmation and 
a spread that I estimated at fifty-six 
inches. I could only count eight points, 
as the blades appeared to be very even 
and stood more erect than is usually car- 
ried by a good bull; however, a “bird in 
the hand, etc.” and the long climb made 
me finally decide to take him. Aiming 


seen. 
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directly ahead of his forequarters and 
high up in the neck, I fired, placing the 
bullet in the spot that I wanted, and he 
crashed to the ground. Not one of the 
balance gave us the least attention, which 
| thought at the time was very odd, but 
afterwards, realizing that the rutting sea- 
son was just over and the bulls in an 
emaciated condition, could readily under- 
stand why they were not as alert as usual. 
He was a good specimen, but nothing 
better than I had killed in the Yukon, 
spread measuring 53 inches with fourteen 
points. 

The “Whitestockings” as they are called 
here, and are very much the same as the 
Black Fly, of New Brunswick, were 
around us in clouds during the middle of 
the day, making it necessary to wear 
head nets. I do not think I have ever 
experienced any more painful or annoy- 
ing pest than this same little buzzer and 
biter. Once they alight on any tender 
portion, death is the only thing that will 
remove them. For days after our trip to 
Kenai our hands, necks, and faces was 
nothing but red blotches where hundreds 
of them had left their trade-mark. Tak- 
ing my guide’s pack and he shouldering 
the moose head we started for our camp. 
Never have I had a rougher trip than this 
one. We did not get started until late 
and it was soon dark and the going bad, 
but we made a direct line for the beach 
about one mile above our camp, finally got 
to a point where we could see the camp 
fire, and after firing several shots attract- 
ed their attention and got a boat tous, My 
companion was in camp ahead of me and 
he had had a red-letter day, having killed 
a sixty-five-inch moose head and a very 
large brown bear. The brown bear was 
the best we killed on the whole trip and 
measured nine feet, which is very unusual. 
His moose was not a well-formed head, 
but the magnificent spread overcame any 
other defects. He had had pretty much 
the same experience as we did in locating 
moose. None could they find in the low 
country, but after getting high up had no 
trouble in finding plenty of fresh sign. 
A small snowfall occurred during the night 
which we felt would help the moose hunt- 
ing, but it would be bad going in the sheep 
country and it was up to us to hustle and 
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SKINNING OUR 


MOOSE, YUKON TERRITORY 
get out of the country as soon as possible, 
as we might get snowed in, which would 
cause us a lot of trouble. 

Starting early the next morning we 
took a western course to some high hills 
that looked as if they ought to produce 
moose, after our recent experience. The 
atmosphere is very clear on Kenai and 
while objects appear to be near by 
they are actually quite a distance away, 
and in these same hills we were mis- 
taken as to the distance, for we did not 
reach the hunting ground until about 
11 a. m., which would not give us too 
much time to make a kill and get back to 
camp. Soon after our arrival we sat 
down for a “blow” and my guide took 
the glasses and soon located several moose 
on a bench extending directly in line be- 
yond us. There were five bulls and eight 
cows, and one of the bulls had a massive 
head. I had fully made up my mind that 
I would not shoot anything under sixty 
inches, and a good heavy head at that, as 
I had about all the moose I wanted, but 
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when I got up and looked this old fellow 
over I could not refrain from expressing 
my delight. His brow points were fine, 
having four on one side and five on the 
other, with twenty-nine points and a 
spread of sixty-two inches. Killing him 
was about the thing you can 
imagine, as he did not seem to take an 
interest in anything and was completely 
run out. When you can see five bull 
moose and eight cows together, without 
any friction on the part of the bulls, 
things have reached a crisis sure enough. 
To think what would have happened a 
month before if five of these bulls had met 
and if one could have witnessed the fight, 
it alone would have been worth a trip to 
Kenai Peninsula! Absolutely no atten- 
tion was paid to either one of us, the bulls 
and cows simply moving slowly away, 
even after the shot had been fired. A 
month before this, or in fact at any other 
time of the year, a moose would run at the 
slightest noise and would have continued 
running for 10 miles or more. We got 
back to camp about six p. m. and found 
my companion ahead of me. He had 
killed a head of forty-four-inch spread, 
but did so because he liked it, not from 
the size but for the many points it carried. 
Having killed all é6f the moose that we 
were allowed on our licenses we decided 
to go into the Kelly River country and 
make a trip for sheep, Ovis dalli. About 
six miles above us was Strathcona’s 
Cabin, and from this point we intended 
going in over a trail we found to be fairly 
good, 

Sheep hunting is pretty much the same 
all over. Climb, climb and keep on 
climbing and if you don’t work hard, no 
sheep is the result! Personally, I was 
keen for one good head, outside of that I 
cid not care very much to kill any more, 
as I only wanted a good specimen of this 
species. We used in the sheep country 
an old abandoned cabin, half of the roof 
being absent and the balance having seen 
better days, but it was better than packing 
in tents and a lot of camp equipment, and 
we did not expect to remain any longer 
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than was really necessary. On our way 
over we saw about twenty moose, but no 
sheep. Ptarmigan, now in their winter 
coat, were to be seen in thousands and 
added something, as a variety, to the 
larder. We had had no fresh meat, as 
none of the moose could be eaten. We 
found plenty of snow in the high coun- 
try which made the hunting of sheep very 
trying on account of their protective col- 
oration at this season. Getting an early 
start my guide and I took a due western 
course, and after a hard climb got into 
good sheep country, but could find little 
fresh sign and no game in sight. We 
hinted hard all morning, but without any 
result, and decided to wend our way to 
camp as it was terribly cold, with a dis- 
agreeable wind blowing directly in our 
faces. Rounding one of the high knobs 
we walked directly into two rams and 
four ewes, one ram carrying a very good 
head. I don’t know whether the sheep 
were more surprised than we were, but 
they made haste to scamper off, not, how- 
ever, before I had fired three shots at the 
ram with telling effect, as I could see that 
he was badly wounded, and after follow- 
ing him for about a mile I got in a finish- 
ing shot. His head measured thirteen 
inches at the base and is as good as is to 
be had at the present time, of course we 
must eliminate the very large head that is 
killed occasionally. My friend was in camp 
on our arrival and had had better luck than 
we did, he having killed two good heads, 
the best measuring twelve and one-half 
inches at the base and both points perfect, 
which is unusual. As we had all the sheep 
we wanted and it was getting late in the 
season, we decided to hit the trail to Sew- 
ard, which we reached without any 
mishap, and several days later took the 
S. S. Mariposa to Seattle, thus ending 
one of the most successful shooting trips 
that has ever been taken to Alaska and the 
Yukon Territory. Any readers of FIELp 
AND STREAM who would like additional 
information on these hunting countries, 
and will write me, I will be pleased to 
post them thoroughly. 


FINIS 
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THE WESTERN MOUNTAIN TRAILS 


THE EASTERN HUNTER OUT WEST 


THE RULES OF THE GAME AS IT IS PLAYED IN THE ROCKIES.—HOW MUCH HORSE SENSE THE 
EASTERN MOOSE HUNTER MUST ACQUIRE. 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


man takes the bit in his teeth and 

goes on a big game trip in the 
Rockies. Elk, sheep, goat and grizzly 
bear are to be hunted in those mountains 
and cannot under any circumstances be 
had east of the main chain; after one has 
gotten his moose and his caribou, maybe 
a black bear and a wild hog, his Eastern 
big game list is done, assuming that you 
already have your deer. On the score of 
expense the Western trip need not prove 
so very much more of a proposition than 
one to the far Canadian wilds where 
moose abound, and it’s a new and entirely 
different country, alone worth the visit to 
camp in it; a country of big mountains 
and big distances, where, to get into the 
heart of the game districts, one must 
travel from fifty to an hundred miles in 
from the nearest railroad. The Eastern 
hunter finds it different than what he has 


S JONER or later the Eastern sports- 


been accustomed to, not that the wilder- 
ness is essentially different but that the 
means of transportation and the corre- 
sponding equipment are different, necessi- 
tating different clothing more adequately 
suited to the needs of the country. These 
few lines are penned to give a sketch of 
what an Eastern hunter going into the 
Rockies for the first time will have to take 
with him both as to physical and mental 
equipment. 

For main travel, instead of the canoe 
we have the horse. That means a whole 
lot that one has to know or pick up as 
fast as may be, for often you and your 
horse will be entirely on your own re- 
sources, yet you are comparative strangers 
so to speak,—in point of fact you may not 
know how to even ride him faster than a 
walk! Unless your guide is to do every- 
thing for you, almost breathe for you, 
it is essential to know how to pick your 
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own animal out of the corral, or to appre- 
hend him if pasturing in a mountain 
meadow; how to bridle and saddle him; 
what you can and cannot take on and 
about your saddle; how to mount and ride 
him; and, above all, about a thousand 
things that you can not do on or around 
a horse. For it is a willy-witted beast, 
whose principal motive in life is Fear, 
this emotion governing everything he 
thinks and does. He has no confidence in 
strangers, goes wild at the mere sight of 
your camera flashing in the sunlight over 
his head, shies all over the lot when you 
draw your rifle—let alone attempt to fire 
it (which action would probably land you 
over the moon)—and the scent of a griz- 
zly track two days old crossing your trail 
will send him into fits. So much for your 
saddle horse; your packhorse is another 
born lunatic, perverse and _ pig-headed, 
full of original meanness, understanding 
no language outside of vigorous exple- 
tive, and you must know how to pack 
him, drive him, hobble him, catch him 
every morning and extricate him from a 
thousand difficulties and misdemeanors 
into which he is always thrusting his 
foolish head. 

Getting back to the saddle horse, for 
that is where you begin as soon as your 
city duds are packed and you show up 
with your war togs on: At first your 
guide will rope him for you, but he will 
appreciate your showing some class and 
cutting out your own animal as soon as 
you get to know the game. The bunch 
of cayuses is in the corral, quietly switch- 
ing flies. You enter, not forgetting to 
put up the bars again, and they will at 
once herd over to one side, with your 
particular animal buried deepest in the 
crowd. Now, if you want to start a riot 
among those horses, just go at them with 
the lariat whirling around your head the 
way you've seen it done in Wild West 
shows. Not that way at all, Genevieve! The 
pitch is the thing, not the throw. Get 
out a large loop behind you ten or twelve 
feet long and five wide, grasping the 
loop and rope together about a yard along 
the rope beyond the ring. As you ap- 
proach the bunch in the corner, crowd 
them along the fence, when they will all 
break and run by you in a string past the 
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Docile, nice, 


fence, going at full speed. 
horsies—want to work so bad that 
all they can do to keep from running 
under your noose!—Aber nicht! Now is 
your chance, a good one at your animal’s 
neck, which is likely showing over the 
rump of the next one ahead. You run 
forward, getting momentum for your toss, 
and pitch the loop straight ahead of you, 
aiming high, and if successful will get 
him around the neck. Brace and bring 
him up all standing. Talk to him as you 
come up along the rope. Calm him down 
and then lead him with you out of the 
corral. It is wonderful, the effect of the 
e¢ones of the human voice upon a horse 
He is used to being damned off his feet 
hy some great, unfeeling brute of a cow- 
man, and he understands no other tones, 
so hand it to him strong, as if there was 
nothing to it but to come along and be 
bridled. Tie to hitching rail. Take the 
bit in your hand and put it in his mouth. 
The chances are he will set his teeth 
and laugh at you, but grip the gums of 
his lower jaw over his teeth and press 
down and he’ll have to open his mouth. 
Then you slip in the bit and secure the 
bridle with the strap back of his ears. Be 
sure that this strap brings the bit up above 
the last teeth or he will get a grip on it 
with his teeth and you can do nothing 
with him. Take off halter and tie bridle 
reins around hitching rail in a double 
hitch. 

Now comes the saddle. Hang the off 
stirrup up on the pommel and throw the 
saddle on his back, first adjusting the 
saddle blanket, which should come well 
forward on the neck, as there is where it 
is apt to chafe. The cinch ring is now 
dangling free on the off side and you 
reach under his belly and get three turns 
of the cinch strap through it and the 
saddle ring on the near side. Take up on 
these turns, beginning with the innermost 
one, and cinch up hard. You can hardly 
get it too tight, for he will puff himself 
full of wind anyhow so that it will be 
loose when he is breathing normally again. 
Test it by trying your hand under the 
cinch strap after a few moments. It 
should go under with great difficulty. 

All beginners mount so poorly that they 
put a heavy side drag on the saddle, often 
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pulling the whole works over if the cinch 
strap is at all loose. To secure the cinch 
strap after all is tight take two or three 
turns of the end of it around the stand- 
ing loops and finish with a slip knot in 
your second half hitch. Never pull 
through, as the slip knot is the favorite 
tie of all straps and thongs about a horse 
so that they can quickly be gotten loose 
again in emergency. Lift the off stirrup 
from the pommel and let it hang and the 
horse is ready for you. The next thing 
is what to put on him in the way of 
duffle. Always approach your horse on 
the near (left) side and say something 
to him as you step up. Sling your rifle in 
its scabbard on the near side by the 
thongs which you will find for that pur- 
pose on the saddle. If you have an East- 
ern canvas rifle case it will answer by 
tying the thongs around the tang outside 
the case and around the barrel forward. 
Never tie through the carrying strap as 
the latter is apt to jolt off from the 
constant pull of the rifle’s weight, letting 
one end of the rifle dangle under your 
horse’s hoofs, scaring him to death, and he 
will most probably bolt. A Western rifle 
scabbard is the thing as the canvas case is 
far too slow to unlimber when a game 
chance comes your way on the mountain 
trail—as it always is doing. 

To the right under your pommel is the 
place for your camera case. The leather 
3-A case with a pommel strap rivetted to 
it is convenient—any rig that will permit 
taking the camera out of the case when 
wanted, leaving the case in place on the 
saddle secured by the off side front thongs 
with a holt over the pommel. As _ the 
horse can easily see what is going on on 
his back without turning his head, be 
careful about flourishing that shiny cam- 
era about, and the less bright work on it 
the better. And if he will stand for your 
carrying a rifle on his back at all it will 
be across your lap, never out over his 
head or ears—most of them are skittish 
about anything around their ears and if 
you want to get them going wild just 
flap your sombrero over said oral appen- 
dices and sit tight! 

On the cantle thongs goes your slicker, 
with anything you want to carry rolled up 
inside of it. This may include a Macki- 
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naw and package of grub or fishing tackle 
but not much more, for you are limited as 
to the height of that package on behind 
for the excellent reason that one cannot 
throw one’s leg over it in mounting if 
much more than about inches in 
height. Finally, before mounting, see that 
you have no weighty and bulky articles 
about you in pockets or slung about your 
shoulders, for they will be sure to bounce 
out or loose or else dig a hole through 
your clothes. Also be sure that what you 
do need is not forgotten—pipe, matches, 
tobacco, watch, compass, binoculars, knife, 
1evolver and cartridges. All these will be 
wanted at one time or another, also any 
maps used on the route, and the place for 
them is stowed about you, not in the 
pockets of your clothing in the slicker 
roll, nor yet in the pack under the tarp 
on the packhorse’s back. For no one is 
going to stop the caravan to let you dig 
up these essentials once on the march. 
Chances at small game of all kinds are 
frequent along these mountain trails and 
a good accurate revolver and proficiency 
in its use are mighty valuable assets. 
You are now ready to mount. Ap- 
proach your horse on the left or near side 
—always—pass the bridle reins over his 
head and then turn the stirrup facing 
forward and put your foot in it at once, 
grabbing pommel and cantle and swinging 
up on his back. In the act of mounting 
most horses go forward so that you will 
swing into them instead of away from 
them if you take the trouble to turn the 
stirrup forward. In swinging up try to 
get a good spring with your left foot so 
as not to drag your weight on the saddle. 
A good horseman hardly needs the pom- 
mel except to guide himself, so well does 
he spring into the saddle. Once up, the 
first thing to try is the stirrup length. 
There is no use in enduring the discom- 
fort of stirrups that do not fit, for if too 
long you will soon be cut in two and if 
too short the pain in your knees will 
shortly become intolerable. The stirrups 
are adjusted by thongs in the strap, cross- 
laced through holes which are punched in 
pairs through the straps. Unlace and 
lower or raise as needed, being sure that 
both stirrup lengths are the same, for 
nothing is more annoying than stirrups of 
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uneven length, tending as they do to top- 
ple one sideways out of the saddle on the 
short side. Your stirrups will probably be 
the standard iron affairs and the best po- 
sition for your feet is with the tap of the 
shoe well in the stirrup but not as far 
back as the instep, so that in case of a 
bad shy or fall for your horse you can 
easily step out. If you are wearing moun- 
tain shoes or shoepacs with screw calks 
in the soles they will soon take a position 
in the stirrup and stay there; if trying to 
use the Eastern moccasins, either high or 
low, the oil in them makes them slip 
through to the instep before the horse 
has gone ten feet and much misery will 
be yours. 

In riding, if a novice, come up on your 
stirrups and aim to ease down into the 
saddle at every other bump of the horse 
(his gait gives just twice as many bumps 
as you can reasonably handle). When 
walking there is not so much for you to 
do but to keep him going with a clout 
over the neck now and then with the ends 
of the reins, and also to keep him from 
acquiring the bad habit of stepping to 
nibble a bit of grass or a tempting weed 
every few minutes. If you let him do 
this a few times he concludes that you are 
easy, and will impose on you to the limit, 
with the result that you will be constantly 


falling behind the pack train. In gallop- 
ing you want a forward thrust to the stir- 
rups; the motion is easy, in long leaps or 
bounds, and you let yourself go with him, 
being careful not to lean too much for- 
ward or the pommel will soon get into an 
argument with your vest that may pull 
you forward over his head. In general, 
try to sit easy, with loose body and arms; 
it is the unnecessary rigidity that all be- 
ginners assume that causes them so much 
pounding and subsequent soreness. Watch 
an Indian galloping along, thirty miles in 
a morning, as free and loose in every 
muscle as if he were just flopping on the 
horse’s saddle, yet he can keep it up mile 
after mile and neither horse nor man get 
tired. It is the pounding of a rigid rider 
that makes a horse mad—that. and his 
total lack of confidence in you as his rider 
and his alleged master. 

You will find that considerable pro- 
ficiency as a rider will be demanded of 
you almost the first day out. The pack 
animals are always getting out of line, off 
the trail and mixed up in the timber, and 
all hands will have to aid in driving them 
back again. In such cases a touch of the 
spur or a thrash of your reins puts your 
horse into full speed and your job as out- 
rider rounding up the perverse cayuses 
begins. Then, for one reason or another 
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—prairie chicken, a duck pond to investi- 
gate or a change to make in your ap- 
purtenances—you become separated from 
the main pack train for considerable 
stretches of time, and you and your horse 
are all alone with no guide or horse 
wrangler to help you out in case you 
get into difficulties. Here are several 
things to keep in mind, the principal of 
which is never to let your horse get out 
of hand. They are foolish enough when 
you are on them, and if starting in to 
gallop may get excited and turn the affair 
into a genuine bolt, so it is well to check 
up before he gets out of hand. But dis- 
mounted, your horse becomes as cunning 
as Satan himself. He will nibble quietly 
enough, so long as you have his reins or 
do not attempt to regain them, but once 
he has them, he knows enough not to let 
you get hold of them again! The begin- 
ner in such cases is apt to rush at the 
horse and try to catch him by his sprinting 
speed. As well try to catch the wind! 
Work up to him casually and regain the 
reins if you can, but it is much better on 
a stalk with a comparatively strange horse 
to tie him up somewhere. And, in doing 
this, be sure that it is in no place where 





he can hang himself, nor get tangled up 
in the reins while you are off on a stalk. 

A favorite trick of his is to step into 
his bridle reins when allowed to graze 
near you, and then most obstinately to 
stand firmly on one pin while you try to 
get him to raise it. A sharp blow back of 
the fetlock is the only thing. If, in re- 
mounting, you are clumsy and pull the 
whole saddle over, get his reins and stop 
him as quickly as possible, tie him up and 
then take off the whole thing, readjust 
the saddie blanket, and retighten the cinch 
strap. No makeshift pushing it back will 
do for the blanket is sure to have a crease 
in it or to be out of place, with the result- 
ing saddle chafing. In riding through 
timber your horse is always either send- 
ing you too near a tree or else he goes 
between two of them so that one of them 
is sure to take off your knee. Remember 
that a push with your hand on the tree 
will always shove the horse far enough 
over to one side to let your leg pass, and 
if done quickly enough you can even work 
him through two trees without either 
barking your leg. 


(To be continued ) 


NEXT INSTALMENT—HOW TO TIE THE LONE JACK HITCH 
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TEN POINT DEER IN THE VELVET 
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LONG-RANGE SNAPSHOTS 
WITH A KODAK 


BY A. H. HARSCHER 


INCE man is such an_ inquisitive 
>) creature that he wishes to know all 

about everything with which he 
comes in contact, it is singular that after 
having lived on the earth contemporane- 
ously with multitudes of other forms of 
animal life for an unknown number of 
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centuries, there are still scores of animals 
and birds with which he is not yet on 
speaking terms. This may be due in no 
small measure to the method he has pur- 
sued in seeking their acquaintance, for his 
visiting card has often been a rifle ball and 
his interest in his fellow denizens of the 
earth has invariably been purely selfish. 

But in recent years man has learned 
much regarding the economic value of 
many of the untamed animals and birds 
that frequent the fields and forests, and 
while his interest in them is still purely 
selfish, his attitude toward the life of the 
wild has undergone a change. 

The pleasure of exhibiting the trophies 
of his skill with the gun is gradually be- 
coming secondary to the pleasure of prov- 
ing his skill in obtaining pictures of birds 
and animals in their native haunts with 
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the camera, and it is probable that every 
true sportsman who loves to visit those 
places, remote from human habitations, 
where the life of the wild abounds would 
not only value such pictures, but would 
eagerly seek to obtain them did he realize 
they could often be made with a simple 
pocket kodak. 

Incredulous as this statement may seem, 
the fact has been repeatedly demon- 
strated. 

The belief that satisfactory pictures of 
wild animals, or other objects at a con- 
siderable distance from the camera, can 
only be obtained with a telephoto attach- 
ment or some type of extremely long- 
focus lens is apparently as widespread as 
it is erroneous, 

Since extremely long-focus lenses and 
telephoto attachments are expressly in- 
tended for photographing objects at a 
great distance, and since they constitute 
most important parts of the ideal equip- 
ment for this kind of work, it should be 
clearly understood that nothing contained 
in this article is intended as an argument 
against their use by anyone who prefers 
to employ them. The point I wish to make 
is that they do not afford, as is commonly 
believed, the only means of making large 
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pictures of distant objects with a camera. 

The question may be asked: Why, if the 
long-focus lens and the telephoto attach- 
ment are pre-eminently adapted for this 
fascinating branch of photography, are 
neither of them in general use by sports- 
men and the lovers of the wilderness? 
The answer is that such lenses are the 
least bulky parts of the equipment with 
which they must be used. 

Extremely long-focus lenses can only be 
used on cameras having a long bellows. 
A camera that has great bellows exten- 
sion, with a front board rigid enough to 
support the weight of an extremely long- 
focus lens, is necessarily bulky, and there 
is no hand camera made that can be closed 
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without removing a lens of this type from 
the camera front. Then, again, an ex- 
tremely long-focus lens includes so small 
a field of view that it is seldom useful for 
work at close range, so the photographer 
would be compelled to confine his work to 
very distant objects or carry two lenses. 

When a telephoto attachment is used 
the equipment is still more bulky. In this 
case the attachment is placed on the front 
of the camera and the lens ordinarily used 
with the camera is placed on the front of 
the telephoto attachment. This combina- 
tion also requires a camera having a very 
rigid front, and unless the telephoto at- 
tachment is adjusted for a low degree of 
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magnification a longer bellows extension 
is required than the hand camera pos- 
sesses. In using a telephoto attachment 
the exposure is also increased, the increase 
being as the square of the magnification 
employed. If the magnification is 3 diam- 
eters the exposure must be 9 times normal ; 
if 5 diameters, it must be 25 times normal, 
etc. This not only necessitates the use of 
a tripod, but often proves a serious handi- 
cap, as the long bellows extension pre- 
sents a large surface to the wind and the 
least movement of the camera during ex- 
posure will produce a blurred negative. 

With a folding pocket kodak the case is 
gwvholly different. As compared with the 
extreme 
long - focus 
equipment 
its weight is 
as ounces 
are to 
pounds. Its 
bulk is as a 
pocket 
package 
compared 
with the 
two or three 
goodly sized 
packages of 
the tele- 
phots« 
equipment. 
The kodak 
can, in most 
cases, be 
used with- 
out a tripod, 
for the exposures will usually be snapshots. 

Yes, the reader may say, that may all 
be true, but what about the size of the 
image made with the kodak? If the ob- 
ject photographed is far away the image 
will be small, but since it is now being 
daily demonstrated that every correctly 
developed negative (made with any kind 
of an equipment whatsoever) that will 
make a print will also make an enlarge- 
ment that will be superior to the print, it 
is evident that the image can be satisfac- 
torily enlarged. 

With the sole exception of the picture 
of the deer with antlers (which was made 
with a 5x7 kodak), the illustrations 
showing small images of animals that ac- 
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company this article were printed from 
parts of 3%4x4% negatives that were 
made with a No. 3 folding pocket kodak 
weighing 23 ounces. These small pictures 
show the exact size of the images in the 
negatives. The enlargements, made from 
the same negatives, show the results ob- 
tained by enlarging the images from 134 
to 214 diameters—3.06 to 6.25 areas. Now, 
the images in these enlargements are as 
large as those usually obtained when an 
extremely long-focus lens or telephoto at- 
tachment is used on a hand camera. A set 
of bromide enlargements which closely re- 
semble etchings have been made from 
these negatives, in which the images are 
enlarged from 4% to 5% diameters, pro- 
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ducing pictures free from grain that are 
respectively 2014 and 30% times the size 
of the contact prints made from the same 
negatives. 

In view of these facts I can see no rea- 
son why anyone who wishes to make pic- 
tures of the fowls of the air or the beasts 
of the fields and the forests should hesitate 
to do so when splendid results may easily 
be obtained with no other equipment 
than a compact, light-weight folding 
pocket kodak, which needs no _ special 
adjusting, which is always ready and 
can almost instantly be brought into 
action for photographing any objects 
whatsoever, whether near at hand or far 
away. 





THE ENTOMOLOGY OF AMERICAN 
TROUT STREAMS 


BY LOUIS RHEAD 


VII. A Selection of the Best Trout Insects for July 


S we proceed in our undertaking, 
A the wisdom of dividing trout in- 

sects month by month becomes 
more and more apparent, for the reason 
that insects seem to have every month a 
distinct difference in each of the varied 
classes. 

This arrangement is not my original 
idea, but founded after Michael Theaks- 
ton, who was the first British angler to 
classify trout insects, as far back as 1830. 
Since that time many writers have gradu- 
ally so complicated the subject that now 
drakes are called duns and vice versa. 
In Theakston’s own words, “The terms 
‘browns,’ ‘drakes,’ ‘duns’ and ‘spinners’ are 
significant and proper, and are of very 
ancient usage by flyfishers, but the mis- 
application of them has caused great con- 
fusion, Thus all the ‘drake’ class, except 
the green and gray, before casting their 
skins, are commonly, but erroneously, 
termed ‘duns,’ and after casting ‘spinners.’ 
They and the other class names can only 
be applied to flies of their own shape and 
class.” 


The very same reason why trout won't 
tise while the hot sun pours its rays on 
the depleted waters also makes aquatic in- 
sects scarce in July. They are compara- 
tively cold-blooded. I waded six miles on 
various hot days during the month and 
very seldom did I observe insects larger 
than midges till the sun was set. If a 
sudden change to gray or colder days 
came, a rise of flies suddenly appeared. 
This, of course, is the normal state of 
things, but this last July was abnormal— 
so was June, May and April—in weather 
conditions. But these papers are compiled 
partly from my notes and sketches run- 
ning back some years, when I first began 
the study of these insects. 

The observations of a single season 
would not suffice to adequately cover the 
subject in so erratic a climate as ours, 
though, for that matter, nature equalizes 
things and it cannot be doubted these 
same insects have for centuries lived and 
bred on the same streams as we see them 
to-day with varying abundance, according 
to climatic changes. 
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TROUT FLIES 
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I can recall no July for many years with 
so much rainfall as this season in the first 
three weeks of the month, and for that 
reason the water was fairly cold, com- 
paratively high and clear all the time. 
Sport was still unusually good in the day- 
time, both in the way trout rose to the 
lures offered, the splendid gameness and 
ample size of the fish, even though well 
gorged with the fatness of June. | 
hooked more and much larger sized trout 
than I ever remember in previous Julys. 
Perhaps I may be considered impertinent 
to ascribe this success to the use of my 
own tied flies. I shall be able to speak 
with more confidence after a thorough 
test; at least, it will be more conclusive 
after trying the right fly for the right 
month under more normal climatic condi- 
tions next season and after. I realize it 
is rather bold to assert or infer that every- 
body is using indifferent flies. Yet again 
I repeat: the very reason why I undertake 
a most difficult work is to try and induce 
anglers to turn back to nature, to fact in- 
stead of fiction, to the living insect instead 
of fancy flies, or, worse still, led by the 
nose through the medium of British ex- 
perts utterly ignorant of our streams, our 
insects or our fishes. 

On the other hand, had the flies tied by 
myself not been successful in rising trout 
up to—indeed, above—my usual average, 
I should be content to drop further effort 
and accept conditions in the use of com- 
mercial flies now sold and used. But I 
am more convinced than ever that in the 
last decade there has been a retrograde or 
backward movement instead of forward 
in the making of flies alluring to trout. 
In all the best one hundred artificial flies 
pictured in Mr. Halford’s book, not one 
of them even faintly imitates a single in- 
sect found on American streams. He 
frankly states most of his flies are not 
copies of natural insects. 

The most notable fact concerning the 
insects of July is the extraordinary abun- 
dance and variety of very small speci- 
mens, both of duns, drakes, and spinners. 
Sometimes the surface was alive with a 
moving mass of very small insects—like 
a cloud of dust; then, in places, clouds of 
tiny mosquito-like insects, just as thick, 
and, of course, no service to our purpose, 
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yet no doubt playing an important part in 
the trout menu. 

Under the usual normal conditions in 
July, more flies are on the streams from 
just after sunrise, while the morning mists 
yet hide the sun, till about 10 or 11 a. m. 
Then quit, and resume fishing from 6 p. m. 
till dark, which is by far the best sport of 
the day, because insects are then most 
plentiful and trout are visibly feeding on 
them. 

The most abundant day fly 
any weather is what I have 
redhead gnat, and trout were feeding on 
them. Also, many small, flat-winged duns 
df a similar size were on the rise; so, too, 
were many little drakes and spinners, all 
in a mixed mass, flying over the water at 
every turn. Then I would see the golden 
drake No. 1 sailing majestically along, a 
iarge, beautiful, solitary insect, flying 
sometimes low, then with a dip, to again 
rise high over the water, which, because 
of its similar actions and appearance, 
might be termed the Mayfly of July, 
though not half so abundant as the other 
species that appear in May. It is more 
plentiful after sundown, and from its very 
light lemon color it can be distinguished 
flying after dark, and for that reason it 
may be assumed to continue its flight 
throughout the night. The artificial imi- 
tation can be used all through the month, 
day or evening. Though very similar to 
the female greeneye of June, its color 
differs. The under body, four hind legs, 
eyes and wings are bright lemon; the two 
fore legs and a streak from the top of the 
head to the thorax is a bright pinkish red; 
the top of the tail and wisks are darker 
yellow, except the three segments at end 
of tail are very pale, like the underbody. 
As the trout views it from below the only 
difference in the male greeneye of June 
and the golden drake is that the former 
has mottled legs and vivid green eyes. 

The next important July insect is the 
pretty pinktail, No. 2, with three sections 
of the tail tip a pale white, the rest of the 
tail being bright pink on top and under. 
A black spot is in the center of pale green 
eyes, with black spots on yellow legs and 
on the brownish mottled wings. The body 
is orange. 

No. 3 is the silver gray, very plentiful 


of July in 
named the 
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at sunset, but not out in the daytime. It 
has big, shining eyes, light gray, purple 
wings, underbody and legs; the wisks, 
upper part of body and tail are purplish 
brown. It’s a dainty little fly and should 
prove excellent for general fishing, at 
evening. 

No. 4 is called spotted tail, with large 
brown eyes, the underbody as well as tail 
pale silvery blue, spotted in black. The 
eyes are pale gray; light metallic gray 
wings. It is one of the many small drakes 
that rise only at evenings and in scattered 
numbers on rainy or cold days. 

No. 5, the little orange. Like many 
others of the smaller drakes, it is very 
plentiful and, though quite small, its color 
and fat body make it more conspicuous. 
The underbody, Iegs and wisks are bright 
yellow; the head, thorax, top of tail and 
wisks are dark olive; eyes a rich brown; 
legs pale brown; wings pale blue, with a 
tinge of pink. 

Many other small drakes captured were 
either too small or exactly like specimens 
previously pictured in May and June. | 
mentioned a curious feature of the June 
insects in that a large majority had eyes 
of vivid green. Not a single specimen of 
July insects have green eyes; nearly all 
are brown. 

Nos. 7 and 8 are two stone flies, slightly 
different than seen on previous months, 
but the under bodies are so alike as to 
make the little difference in shape not im- 
portant enough to change the artificial 
from that made for June, though No, 8 
is considerably larger in size than others 
seen earlier in the season. 

No. 9, the redhead gnat, was captured 
early in the month, yet not observed in 
june. It is a good, all-round July fly for 
hot days, when few, if any, other insects 
are seen on the water. The flight is quite 
slow, and the distinct blackness of its body 
makes it very conspicuous as it slowly 
moves close over the surface or chases 
one another at the sides. Individuals vary 
in size, some being hardly half the size of 
others. Except right under the mouth, 
which is red, the under body is deep black; 
wings a lighter grayish black. On top of 
head encircled in black is a brilliant red 
patch. At various times during the month 
anglers on the stream would ask me if I 
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had a black guat or red tag fly, which 
showed they observed this fly was being 
taken as food by trout. 

Though aquatic insects of July are 
much scarcer, compared to May or June, 
the land is swarming with butterflies of 
every size and color, that cross and re- 
cross the river all the time. Grasshoppers 
in myriads skip on before you while cross- 
ing a meadow. Numberless are the vari- 
ous night moths that begin to wing their 
flight as the sun goes down behind the 
mountains. Very abundant are the white 
and yellow millers as they flicker along 
over the water after sundown. On dark 
days the white miller, No. 10, is fairly 
plentiful in the daytime. This insect is 
quite fleshy and, though encumbered with 
thick, hairy legs of snowy whiteness, it 
often dips to the water’s surface and seems 
to be able to rise again in flight with ap- 
parent ease. 

Though I have never seen the white 
miller float any distance, its attitude while 
on the surface, with wings close together, 
its actions are similar to that of the 
drakes. Under a magnifying glass it is a 
marvelously beautiful insect, with golden, 
fernlike horns and big green eyes em- 
bedded in the whitest silken floss. The 
white miller as now made is absurd; no 
wonder one never gets a rise on a fly of 
that sort. A similar shaped miller, tinted 
a pale ochre, which I have tied, is seen 
quite as often as the white miller, and 
both should prove effective on dark days 
and evenings. 

No. 11 is tiger beetle, a black and yel- 
low beetle caught in various sizes on the 
water, some with a deeper yellow, with 
brown body and legs. The one pictured 
is deep blue black all over, with markings 
in bright lemon, except that the end sec- 
tions of all legs are bright brown. 

The big spinners so plentiful in June 
had all vanished and were replaced with 
many varieties of small ones. Some, in- 
deed, were exactly like June spinners, but 
considerably smaller in size, and they 
mixed freely with the rise of duns and 
drakes, or both. This little plumed spin- 
ner, No. 12, is very abundant, taking the 
place in trout diet of same size duns and 
July drakes, now absent in the daytime. 
It is an excellent floater and rarely, if 
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ever, leaves the water’s surface; I never 
saw it ascend in the air. It has a pair of 
grayish brown wings, and the body is 
beautifully marked in white, black and 
brown. The legs are black, and the black 
eyes stand out in marked contrast to the 
light, rich brown head. The long, pro- 
truding sucker and a pair of turned-up 
horns are black. 

A still smaller insect I call the small 
golden spinner has a general orange tone, 
the thorax being brighter than the tail; 
the legs are one part black the other 
orange. The black head hangs away from 
the body. 

The little orange spinner, No. 15, is a 
light, delicate insect flying around all the 
time in every place during the daytime, 
then in company with little drakes at 
evening. Its general tone is orange, gray 
under tail and orange brown above. 

No. 14 is a small-sized orange-colored 
stone fly, quite abundant both day and 
evening. The legs and horns are brown, 
the wings a yellow green. 

No. 16 is a small two-wing fly, swift in 
movement, but mostly at the sides of the 
stream. I captured many specimens in 
the net with other insects. Individuals 
vary in size from the size shown to about 
half as big again. The wings are bluish 
white, the head black, with large yellow 
eyes. The thorax is brown and the tail 
has bars of brown on bright orange. 

While the page of July insects does not 
give so good a selection as that of May 
or June, there are at least six different 
insects that will surely be successful in 
luring trout if conditions are at all favor- 
able. Nos. 1, 2, 7, 9, 10, 12 are the very 
best flies in July. 

It must be remembered that the entire 
page for each month are good and have 
been most carefully selected. One after 
another have been withdrawn from a 
large number, till those left and pictured 
represent as nearly as possible those in- 
sects most perfect as lures for both day 
and evening in any condition of weather 
that happens, from the beginning to the 
end of each month. Then, should it 
happen—and it often does—that an insect 
is in flight that is pictured for the month 
previous, it is because the rise of that 
particular insect continues over a month. 
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Indeed, some spring insects again have a 
rise in the fall. 

To collect and make these insect draw- 
ings, I was careful to select a typical 
stream where insect life is seen at its best 
and fullest. I am certain no river that 
contains wild trout in the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connec- 
ticut, Vermont, or Massachusetts is more 
abundantly supplied with wild natural 
trout food, either in insect or fish life, 
than in the Catskill region, particularly at 
or about the junction of the Beaverkill 
and Willowemoc, from there down till the 
former river joins the Delaware at East 
sranch, covering a distance of about forty 
miles. The land through which the river 
drains is extremely varied. Mountains 
heavily timbered, others entirely bare; 
meadows highly cultivated, as well as wild 
and swampy. Passing by villages and 
towns well populated, and running through 
sections of practically virgin land rarely 
trod by man, and wild animals and birds 
are quite common. Such is the location, 
and the condition of the river bed is just 
as varied. In parts it is rocky, sandy, 
muddy and pebbly. There are pools thirty 
feet deep; it has stretches of slow, slug- 
gish water two hundred feet wide, and 
narrow gorges twenty-five feet, racing at 
great speed. The normal depth is two 
feet; at flood twelve feet. At every turn 
there is a brook or rivulet of the coldest 
spring water. The various fish inhabiting 
this water that feed on flies are the native 
speckled trout, brown trout, rainbow trout, 
black spotted trout—the latter more rare 
—large chub, dace or shiners, redfins and 
minnows. In rocky portions small-mouth 
bass are large and abundant. Of the 
coarse bottom fish, there are lamper and 
common eels and many suckers. In shal- 
low waters the young of all these fishes 
along with minnows are swarming all 
through the season. 

While there is little or no fishing for 
trout in the Middle Atlantic States during 
August, I shall make a list of the insects 
for that month. I do it more for the pur- 
pose of rounding up the season and, again, 
for comparison with those insects which 
appeared earlier. As the fall commences 
and hot weather abates I believe aquatic 
insects increase rather than diminish, 


(To be continued) 

















THE FINE ART OF DEER HUNTING 


POINTS ON THE GREAT GAME BY AN OLD HUNTER 


BY PAUL BRANDRETH 


Part II 

HE little lumber camp cook invited 
"Tas hospitably to go into the mess-hall, 
and there set before us a most appe- 
tizing meal. The mess-room was snug and 
warm, with a low ceiling, big stove, and 
long tables, on which stood in groups bot- 
tles of catsup, mustard, pickles, gherkins, 
cookies, sliced bread and formidable pies. 
We dined royally off buttered bread, hot 
ham, coffee, pickles and cookies. Then, 
after expressing our thanks to our hostess, 
and with hopes refreshed, we set out 


again for the afternoon hunt back to 
camp. 
“Toward four o'clock we found our- 


selves nearing the west end of Buck Pond. 
Several times we crossed the outlet, a 
beautiful miniature stream of topaz-col- 
ored water, running between low banks 
and winding through alder swamps where 
we sank ankle deep into beds of silvery 
reindeer moss. We had just crossed one 
of those swampy places and had turned 
off to the right with the intention of strik- 
ing higher ground, when, surmounting a 
narrow razor-backed hill richly clothed 
with huge white pines and spruce trees, 
we came abruptly into more open country, 
sloping gently toward a hardwood ridge 
lying to the east. 

Not less than five minutes after we 
struck this ground, on looking off to the 
right, I saw a deer walk behind a group 
of trees some distance off through the 
woods. By its size, although I did not see 
its head, I knew it to be a buck. I touched 
Rube and we both stood perfectly still. 
Seconds that seemed hours passed before 
we caught sight of him again. Then we 
saw that he was feeding in our direction. 

“Don’t shoot yet,’ cautioned Rube. I 
took his advice and waited. At last the 
buck, with his head still down, stepped out 
into view about sixty yards distant. He 
was standing head on, slightly quartering, 





when I pulled up to shoot. As I placed 
the sight on the point of his shoulder, I 
became suddenly aware that the afternoon 
sun was shining straight into my face. 
The glare on the bead of the sight en- 
larged it so that it looked twice its ordi- 
nary size. If without danger of alarming 
the buck we could have shifted our posi- 
tion either to right or left, the subsequent 
events would, without doubt, have been 
different. But, as it was, our quarry had 
commenced to grow uneasy and my only 
alternative was to take chances and shoot. 
This time, you may believe, the sight of 
the rifle was flipped over to the second 
leaf. 

At the report, the buck appeared to drop 
forward. Then he vanished behind a 
wind-fall. 

Our irretrievable mistake, or in other 
words, our inexcusably bad judgment, was 
the fact that instead of running forward 
and getting in another shot, we waited for 
him to show up first. It happened that 
the woods in here were so arranged that 
we knew he could not go out from behind 
the wind-fall without our seeing him. 
But, with the old cunning of his species, 
and the inimitable powers of sneaking 
away unobserved he gave us the slip most 
beautifully. 

A crack of twigs on the ridge beyond 
the wind-fall made me look around 
quickly. For an instant I caught a 
glimpse of the buck walking stiff-legged 
with tail elevated, over the top of the 
ridge, fully a hundred and fifty yards 
distant. The glimpse did not give me 
time for a shot, and something told me 
we had seen the last of our trophy-head. 

From now until the woods had grown 
too dark for us to see, we followed closely 
on the trail. Crimson stains on the leaves, 
which at the outset made trailing a simple 
matter, grew less and less, and were 


always scattered farther apart and more 
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difficult to find. Rube, who is a past- 
master in the art of trailing a wounded 
animal, bent his keen eyes to the ground, 
and followed with dogged patience and 
tenacity the difficult blood trail. A single 
drop here and there on a leaf or twig, 
the print of a hoof in some moist bit of 
ground, that was all we had to follow, 
yet darkness alone forced us to give up 
the chase. Not once did the buck go off 
a walk, a pretty sure sign that he was 
badly hit. 

When dusk and approaching night made 
it impossible for us to follow the poor old 
chap any further, we blazed some trees 
in the locality as guides to locate the trail 
next day, and very low spirited set our 
steps toward camp. 

We never found him. That night the 
weather clouded and toward daybreak it 
commenced to rain. Rube, in company 
with Wallace and another man, spent half 
the day diligently hunting for trace of the 
wounded deer. But beyond the place we 
had marked the night before he came to a 
dead line. Other deer had crossed the 
trail and obliterated it. The rain had 
washed away the blood on the leaves and 
it was impossible to tell what direction the 
buck had gone in. 

So through an error of judgment, com- 
bined with unlucky circumstances, I lost 
a fine deer and returned from the north 
woods for only the second time in my life 
minus a trophy-head. 

On talking the matter over, Rube came 
to the decision that the bullet had either 
gone through the shoulders too high up, 
or inflicted a body wound too low down. 
When we had first struck the trail of the 
wounded deer, we had been quite confident 
of coming up with him. But, as has 
been related, our hopes were destined to 
disappointment, while our hunting pride 
suffered a most humiliating fall. 

Two theories in regard to following up 
wounded deer have invariably come under 
my notice. It is hard to say which one 
is the best. Depending on different cir- 
cumstances and condition both should be 
practised with success. Old hunters vary 
greatly in their opinion as to which is 
really the best method to follow out. 
Some are grounded in the idea that to 
leave a wounded deer for half an hour 
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or an hour after the shot has been fired 
is the only sure way of ultimately bring- 
ing him to bag, concluding he has a wound 
which his vitality will enable him to carry 
several miles before giving out. They 
kold no faith in the theory advocated by 
hunters of equal experience that it is a 
much better and surer way of hunting to 
follow up a deer immediately after it has 
been shot at. 


vantages, pending circumstances and con- 
ditions. In the episode just related one 
will find every reason to favor the last- 
mentioned theory, rather than the first. 
Ffad we chased up this buck after the shot 
was fired, we would have cut off his road 
of escape, and stood a fair chance of 
being able to end his sufferings with a 
second shot. Under the existing condi- 
tions it would have been much the best 
course to have followed. But again, with 
different circumstances, or imagining that 
the animal’s wound was of a different 
character, we would have done the right 
and wisest thing to have let him rest 
quietly for some little time before taking 
up the trail. 

So, it is easy to observe that good judg- 
ment invariably plays the leading part in 
connection with successful hunting. Cer- 
tainly if I had used it in my own case i 
would not have lost this deer, nor would 
I have wasted much thought over the first 
shot after I had bagged him with a second 
and better-placed bullet. 

In concluding what must seem to the 
reader a somewhat long-drawn-out and 
tedious discussion as to the chief causes of 
losing deer, I would like to say a few 
words in regard to making “fluke” shots. 

A “fluke” shot is nothing more or less 
than a bullet run wild. Never congratu- 
late yourself, like so many do, when you 
discover you have unwittingly made one. 
If you aim at a deer’s shoulder and break 
his spine, or if in exaggerated terms you 
hold for his neck and shoot him in the 
tail, do not give yourself the credit of 
having made a good shot. 

I have seen a number of animals bagged 
in the Adirondacks that have had their 
necks or backs broken. In nine cases out 
of ten I have felt sure that the hunter 
who had killed them had not been aiming 
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for those identical places when he fired 
his shot. Nor is such a statement without 
foundation. Believing that every man 
who goes into the woods has at least a 
trifling knowledge of the proper places to 
aim for on shooting a deer, is it reason- 
able to think that with this knowledge, 
trifling as it may be, he will bring in 
animals shot in the wrong place in lieu of 
the right one? Such foolishness would 
be extraordinary, to say the least. But, 
nevertheless, do not gather from this that 
I am condemning the neck shot. The 
back shot is and always will continue to 
be a plain, unvarnished “fluke.” The 
neck, however, under the proper condi- 
tions affords a deadly mark at which to 
aim for, and in consequence is one of the 
best kind of which to take advantage. If 
you hit your animal squarely you will 
drop him dead. But the neck, offering 
as it does a smaller space to shoot at and 
entailing a considerably more difficult and 
risky shot, you are certainly not going 
1o shoot at it, judging you are possessed 
of good common sense, in preference to a 
shoulder shot. 

Deer, therefore, that are brought in 
shot through the neck and back are usu- 
ally regarded askance by qualified hunt- 
ers, for neck shots, except on occasions, 
and more especially back shots, are simply 
and purely “flukes.” You aimed for the 
animal’s shoulder but shot too high and 
broke his neck. So for the same reason 
you put the rifle bead on a point behind 
the shoulder and knocked him over with 
a bullet in the spine. In both cases you 
bagged your deer, but without doubt you 
shot very badly. 

A dozen times or more I have made 
these “fluke” shots on deer. Once shoot- 
ing at an animal which was standing 
head on across a narrow ravine, I found 
on examining it afterwards that instead 
of having hit it in the chest or neck, as 
I had purposed to do, the bullet had gone 
low and had broken the off fore-leg. 
Ranging back it had broken the hind leg 
on the same side and then ricocheting 
had crushed the other hind leg. Up to the 
time of this discovery I had been quite 
fooled, believing when I saw the animal 
drop, that the bullet had been well placed 
in the neck or chest. On finding out what 
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had actually happened, however, I rea- 
lized at once. that I had bagged the deer 
through sheer “bull lucq” and not through 
good shooting. 

To go back to the subject of trailing 
wounded deer, and to the chances of re- 
covering an animal only slightly wounded, 
I have never come across any one person 
who could impart more knowledge on the 
problem or put that knowledge into more 
effective practice than my old hunting 
companion, Reuben Cary. In the face 
of adverse conditions, as well as when 
favored by ones advantageous, I have 
seen him trail down and recover a 
wounded deer that many men would have 
given up ten times over, as either a hope- 
less proposition, or as a task involving 
too much hard work and perseverance. 
For Rube, long seasoned in the ways of 
the forest, however, such things as rain 
over night obliterating or nearly oblitera- 
ting a fresh trail, following a wounded 
deer through swampy ground or picking 
up a trail after having made a circling 
detour in the hope of cutting off the deer’s 
road of escape, apparently offer but small 
perplexities. Indeed, if the average 
hunter possessed only a tithe of Rube’s 
keen perceptions, woods-knowledge and 
trailing instinct, there would be just about 
one-half as many deer wounded and lost*® 
in a single hunting season in the Adiron- 
dacks as there are at the present time. 

Successful hunting, as with everything 
else worth while, is the result of consci- 
entious work, perseverance, the apprecia- 
tion and use of good judgment, under- 
standing as to the causes of failure, will- 
ingness to learn, and the ability, under 
adverse circumstances, of always keeping 
one’s safety valve of hope wide open. 
Discouragement is the short cut to 
nowhere. 

Under the tuition of any experienced 
woodsman and hunter, you will, keeping 
in mind the above-mentioned attributes, 
be led to a more intimate acquaintance 
with the secrets of hunting success. The 
deer you miss will gradually decrease in 
number, and, at the end of some season 
happily favored, you will be able to tell 
yourself that, as far as you know, you 
have not wounded a single animal. Of 
course there will always be cases when, 
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even though you may have done your 
best, a bullet will go wrong and strike a 
deer in only a partially vital spot. So 
you will lose him, with the unpleasant 
realization that he has gone off in the 
woods to die. But, as your knowledge and 
experience increases, such cases as this 
will grow proportionately less. In _ re- 
fraining from taking chances or risking 
poor shots you will cut down and keep 
cutting down the number of wounded 
deer. 

Wounding deer, or in fact any kind of 
game animals, does not seem to rest 
heavily cn the consciences of some men. 
Such types, however, should not be taken 
as a standard. The true sportsman is 
always kumane. He loves animals. He 
understands them; he is familiar with 
their habits and lives in the wilderness. 
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Consequently he will do anything to avoid 
inflicting suffering upon them. 

But of the first-mentioned class, the 
“sports” and mediocre hunters, the kind 
who bang at every living creature, regard- 
less of results, there is little to be 
said. 

Unfortunately, their reckless and foolish 
actions hurt the reputation of honest 
sportsmen and in consequence many a 
good man is misjudged. Having no desire 
to take either the time or trouble to learn 
the lessons the wilderness would teach 
them, they depend entirely on the skill of 
guides for knowledge they should, by 
eevery reason, themselves possess. Or put- 
ting a new meaning on the idea con- 
veyed, they resort comfortably to the 
ancient precept, “Where ignorance is 
bliss, tis folly to be wise.” 


MUSKIES AND COINCIDENCES 


BY B. S. BINGHAM 


Winner Second Grand Prize Muscallonge, Firtp anp StreAM 1913 Prize Fishing Contest. 


took his youngest son with him on 

a fishing trip. He was a trout and 
bass enthusiast, but that time he wanted 
a muskey, and so I first knew Lac Vieux 
Desert, Wisconsin. 

This lake is five miles east from the 
station of State Line, Michigan, on the 
C. & N. W. Ry., 359 miles north of Chi- 
cago. The Wisconsin-Michigan State line 
runs through both the station and the lake. 
There are muscallonge, pike, pickerel, 
walleyed pike, and a few bass, both large 
and small mouth, in the lake, and there is 
fine brook trout fishing in several streams 
from two to five miles from the resort. 
Black bass, great northern pike and lake 
trout can also be caught by taking a short 
drive. The lake is the source of the Wis- 
consin River, and a trip down the river is 
always a delight and the scenery beautiful. 

We had planned to drop off at State 
Line for a few days’ try at the “wolf of 
the waters” on our way up to Gogebic 
Lake, then the most wonderful small- 
mouth bass lake in the world, and the tales 


N ok thirty years ago my Daddy 


I could tell of the bass and trout fishing 
in Gogebic in those days and its subse- 
quent depletion by fish-hogs and market 
fishermen would sadden the heart of the 
genuine sportsman. 

Louis Thomas, who runs the best resort 
at Vudesare, is the oldest son of old Len 
Thomas, who homesteaded on the shore 
of Lac Vieux Desert way back in pioneer 
times. Lou was a boy like myself then, 
and he and I used to play marbles and 
wrestle in the grass, but as Lou was a 
little older than I and born with the 
physique which has since developed him 
into one of the most powerful men I have 
ever known, it was my back which showed 
the grass stains! 

Aside from the fact that I am one of 
those sensible sportsmen who believes that 
his wife is the best pal in the world to 
take along on a fishing or hunting trip, I 
am singularly fortunate in having a wife 
who not only enthusiastically enjoys such 
outings, but is a “real one” and nearly 
always lands the biggest fish. 

June of every year finds us with our 
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entire family at Vudesare, and we always 
get muskeys. Some time during that 
month there is invariably about a week 
when the big fellows are “on the bite.” 
In 1912 it was the first week, and on the 
opening day of the season we went out 
for two hours and came in with three 
weighing 24, 18 and 27 pounds—the first 
two mine and the largest, of course, my 
wife’s. We quit after the third, as we 
had enough to satisfy anyone, although we 
could unquestionably have picked up sev- 
eral more, as it was “one of those days.” 

In 1913 it was the last week of June 
when things began to happen. I had 
picked up a few—nothing over 19 pounds 
—and my wife had had no luck at all. 
Then in three days we got five fine ones. 
One thing about Vudesare muskeys is 
their big average—around 20 pounds for 
the season’s catch. If one gets a strike in 
that lake and can handle his fish, he is 
pretty sure of a prize. 

We are exponents of light tackle for all 
kinds of fishing, and make no exception 
on muskeys. Aside from the sportsman- 
ship and the fun, it is our belief that stiff 
tackle loses many a fish where the flexi- 
bility of lighter tackle would save them. 
I always keep a diary of our daily doings 
on our fishing trips, and in describing the 
capture of my prize winner I am just go- 
ing to reproduce the account of June 25th. 
As my diary is written mainly for my 
children, I have styled my wife as 
“Mother.” John Knobla was our guide, 
and a better one never pulled an oar or 
fried a fish. Thus reads my diary: 

Wednesday, June 25th—It is a hard 
job to get mother to go out on the lake 
to-day. She has her mind made up that 
we are not going to get any big muskeys 
this trip, and, worse than that, she thinks 
that she is the “jinx.” I finally prevail 
on her to make “just one more try.” (We 
have been making “one more try” every 
day for some time now.) 

The south side of the lake is decided 
on, and we go down the channel. Back 
and forth we troll, but nothing comes our 
way, and the morning slips by all too fast. 
We are on our way toward the resort 
when the dinner bell rings out across the 
water. “Well,” says mother, “this settles 
my muskey fishing for this trip. I want 
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some bass and trout. When we dock I 
am going to lay aside my muskey rig and 
bid the big ones good-bye until next trip.” 

“Now what do you know about this,” is 
my response, as I strike hard at something 
which had at that instant grabbed my 
spoon. “You wanted to land a muskey; 
now here’s your chance. He isn’t much of 
a fish, but he is a muskey. Take the rod 
and land him.” 

“Well, I'll just do that,” says mother. 
“T hate to take your fish, but I sure would 
like to see how a muskey feels once more.” 
She takes the rod and with a smile begins 
to hand the ten-pounder what is coming 
to him. But the smile fades almost as 
soon as she takes the rod, and again gloom 
descends upon the three of us. This little 
one has had the luck to hook himself light- 
ly and has got off. 

Now is mother’s cup of woe filled to 
overflowing, and she is positive that she is 
the hoodoo, “I wish I had kept my hands 
off now,” she moans; “I just spoiled it. 
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You would have landed him.” John “butts 
in” at the right instant and says, “No he 
wouldn’t and neither would anybody else. 
You folks are just unlucky this year in not 
getting good holds on them.” 

“Just the same I’m through,” insists 
mother. “No you're not,” contradicts 
John. “Get your line out; we are half a 
mile from the dock yet, and you never 
can tell what’s going to happen.” 

“No use,’ says mother, but she throws 
out her spoon and lets out about thirty 
feet of line. 

And then, in the last fifteen minutes of 
time, in the last quarter mile of lake, at 
the eleventh hour, when all hope had fled 
and our hearts were heavy as millstones, 
that glorious moment came to the little 
woman who had tried so hard and so 
faithfully all through the long, barren 
days. 

Did a muskey strike her spoon? Say 
rather that a monster rose from the deep 
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and in his fury attempted to pull her out 
of the boat. There is a thrashing of the 
water astern, a scream from the reel, a 
sharp outery from John, and I am fran- 
tically reeling in my line, so as to get out 
ot the way. Another splash and we get a 
good look at him. “Forty pounds if he’s 
an ounce!” cries John. 

There is a grim look on mother’s face 
as she settles down for the fight, and John 
has already got the boat into the deep 
channel. I have cleared the deck for ac- 
tion, turning over the chair-back in the 
stern, and am crouched in the bottom, so 
that mother can swing her rod over my 
head if necessary. 

Again and again the monster comes to 
the surface, churning the water to foam 
as he tries to shake the hook, but mother 
—good old girl—is on the job, and every 
move of the muskey is met with the 
proper action. The dinner bell tolls un- 
heeded and we are heading away from the 
resort, with dinner the very last thing on 
our minds. Louis, with a party in the 
launch, also heading in for dinner, sees 
what is going on and turns around to fol- 
low us and see the fight. And it is some 
fight! The fish is not only a big one, but 
a desperate fighter, and mother has got 
her work cut out to land him. 

How shall the struggle be described? 
To the real muscallonge fisherman no ex- 
planation is necessary; to others no words 
can portray it. It is the old story of skill 
versus strength. Here is a fish that no 
tackle made would hold, once he got a 
fair chance to break it. And yet here is 
a little woman with the lightest kind of 
tackle matching his every play and slowly 
but surely wearing him into exhaustion. 

I am not usually worried at all about 
mother losing a muskey. I always figure 
that any muskey which runs foul of her 
hook is a goner. But our luck this trip 
has been so wretched that I squat in the 
boat with my fingers crossed and pray that 
this time the hooks have lodged where 
they will not pull out. The mere struggles 
of the fish I care nothing about, as I have 
seen mother handle too many of them to 
be worried about her work. 

It has been half an hour since he struck, 
but he is still thrashing around behind 
the boat. Another ten minutes and he cuts 
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out the hurdling and bores for the bottom. 
Mother brings him up once, twice, three 
times, and as he is closer to the boat now 
we can see that he is tiring. More fire- 
works, but only for a minute; and now 
John begins to think of taking him in. 

Mother tries to reel in, but can hardly 
make it, as her fingers are almost “gone.” 
Slowly her tired fingers turn the reel 
handle, and at last we see a great open 
mouth less than ten feet from the boat. 
John is on his feet with the gaff in his 
hand ready to play his part. Oh, John! 
If you lose that fish your life shall pay the 
penalty! But we have no need to fear 
the outcome now; they don’t make any 
better guides than John, and muskeys are 
his specialty. 

Up to the side of the boat mother draws 
him, and John puts the gaff in the proper 
spot. With a mighty heave John lifts the 
fish over and does not even reach for his 
club until he has thrown back his head, 
like a hound baying at the moon, and let 
loose a yell that shakes branches off the 
trees a mile back from the shore of the 
lake. Then he uses the “billy” and we 
all draw a long breath and gaze at the fish 
—a perfect beauty, and a female, which 
it has been our experience are harder 
fighters than the males. 

“Now, Jolin, we can go in to dinner, if 
you say so; we are only an hour late.” 
So I speak, and with the launch escorting 
us we head in for lunch. Mother is radi- 
ant and John and I as tickled as two kids. 
On reaching the dock all hands are seen 
assembled to greet us, as they had seen 
the doings. The scales are brought, and 
after everybody had guessed the weight 
the muskey was found to weigh thirty-four 
and one-quarter pounds. 

Pictures are taken, and then the most 
envied woman at Vudesare escorts her 
husband into the dining-room. I have to 
take a good deal of chaffing, but I like it. 
Mother has always caught the biggest one, 
and this one has been expected by me 
every day we have been up here. The 
party in the launch are not empty-handed, 
either. They bring in two weighing nine 
and seventeen pounds, and report losing 
two spoons to big ones. 

After dinner the same grounds are gone 
over. The afternoon wears away and 
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nothing doing, but I don’t care. Mother 
has got a muskey and a dandy at that, 
and I have caught several small ones, so 
why worry? 

As we head back for supper we go over 
the identical spot where mother got hers 
this noon. I am using her rod this after- 
noon and am wondering whether it will 
bring me any luck. I am still wondering 
when I am brought out of my reverie with 
a jerk. “John, I’ve got hold of a dandy,” 
I yell. “You have,” says John, “and I’m 
sorry to say he’s bigger than mother’s.” 
“You're crazy,’ I retort. “Wait and see,” 
says John. 

Now, mother’s fish was desperate, but 
this one is just heavy. Not that he puts 
up no fight, but there isn’t the furious 
character in his actions that there was to 
the other one’s. It is a more sullen battle 
—not so spectacular. He shows occasion- 
ally, but for the main part of the fight he 
keeps pretty well out of sight. John is 
continually telling me that it is a much 
bigger fish than mother’s and I refuse to 
believe him, even when I get a glimpse of 
it now and then. 

Out of the corner of my eye I can see 
the Stevens boat close by, and that Mr. 
Stevens has a muskey on. Pretty soon I 
see his guide, Frank Bonness, shoot the 
fish and lift it over into the boat. “How 
big?” I yell. 
sponds Frank. 


“About twenty-five,” re- 
“Bully! 


Congratulations !” 








“__CAUGHT ON THE SAME DAY FROM THE 
SAME BOAT” 
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I shout, and settle down again to my own 
job. But John won't let it go at that. 
“I’ve got you beat twenty pounds,” he 
howls across the water, and “Show us!” 
is the come-back. 

I am playing this fish very gently—I 
dare not take any chance of breaking 
mother’s rod. And so the fight goes on 
for half an hour. “John, I’m not afraid 
to try for him any time you are ready,” I 
say. “He’s a mighty big lot heavier than 
you think, and I wouldn’t take any chances 
with him if I were you,” replies John. So, 
to make assurance doubly sure, he is 
played for twenty minutes more, and then 
John is willing to land him. 

I reel him up to the side of the boat 
and then realize for the first time that I 
really have a buster. When John gaffs 
him it seems as if he never would lift him 
in. He has the fish’s head up even with 
his own and at that about a foot of tail 
drags over the gunwale as he slides in. 
My eyes are sticking out and I am surely 
a surprised man. “Well, you’ve gone and 
beat the Missus,” says John. “Guess I 
have,” I reply. ‘“He’s almost ten pounds 
heavier than I thought he was.” 

Again all hands are waiting for us 
when we dock, as they had heard my 
“Whoopee!” Also, Mr. Stevens, after 
bringing in his twenty-seven pounder, had 
told Dorothy that “Her father had a mus- 
key half the size of the boat.” 

This is the biggest muskey that either 
my wife or I ever caught, and of course 
will have to be mounted. But I insist that 
mother’s fish be mounted with it—not for 
the size so much as for the remembrance 
of a day that will probably never be 
equaled for its curious coincidences. 
Here they are: Two muscallonge caught 
by man and wife—42% and 34% pounds 
—caught on the same day, from the same 
boat, with the same rod, reel, line and 
spoon; gaffed by the same guide and in 
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the same spot in the throat; caught in the 
same spot in the lake; the male fish caught 
by the husband and the female caught by 
the wife, each fish taking fifty minutes to 
land, and both strikes occurring at the last 
moment, one when heading in for lunch 
and the other when returning for supper. 

The two fish and also the head of a 
37-pounder caught by my wife on the fol- 
lowing Saturday were sent down to Chi- 
cago, and my friend, Rud Haman, certain- 
ly turned out the finest job of mounting 
] ever saw, with the single fault that they 
do not look anywhere near as huge as they 
did when John lifted them over the side 
of the boat! 

They hang on the wall of our dining- 
room, and as we look at them over our 
coffee cups, we live over again those red- 
letter days. We are always glad to show 
them to a brother fisherman, or to tell him 
our conclusions regarding tackle, location 
and so forth. 

“Big Pete” still escapes capture at Lac 
Vieux Desert. They say he weighs sixty 
pounds, and I almost believe it, as I saw 
him last year; I had him on for about five 
seconds, but the hooks didn’t catch. We 
are going after him again next June, and 
my wife says she is going to get him. So 
look out for us; or, better yet by far, 
come along with us. 


SECOND GRAND PRIZE—MUS- 
CALLONGE, 1913 


WON BY BENJAMIN S. BINGHAM, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


Weight—42!4 pounds. 

Length—537% inches. 

Girth—26 inches. 

Where caught—Lac Vieux Desert, Wis. 
Rod—Bristol, No. 15. 

Reel—Milam, No. 3. 

Line—V. L. & A. Special Bass, No. 4. 
Lure—Skinner Gold Spoon, No. 9. 


FOR LEADERS AND WINNERS IN 1914 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST, SEE 
SPORTSMAN’S WORLD DEPARTMENT UNDER “FISH AND FISHERMEN.” 





























THE TWO-GUN HERMIT 


BY JAMES CRANK 


the Windfall stage line, had been 

plumb foolish and followed the her- 
mit into the brush. Still, you can’t much 
blame Tex for getting locoed, considering 
as how this hermit man had become so 
aggravating impudent of late, after a rec- 
ord of six months of holdups and never a 
trigger pulled. However, Tex, not being 
any tenderfoot at the game, ought to have 
known better than to try and stalk a hold- 
up man when he was making his getaway. 
So when the bunch of scared passengers 
back in the coach heard one shot and 
nothing more, one of them jumped up into 
the skinner’s seat, whipped the horses into 
a run, and didn’t draw up till he reached 
the Big Cottonwood ranch, five miles 
down the trail. Then, soon as they had 
calmed down enough to tell their story, 
Old Man Thompson and two of the boys 
jumped on their cayuses and rode back to 
investigate. 

They came upon Tex just about a 
hundred yards from the trail. He was 
stretched out, with a hole between his 
eyes, which sure went to testify that this 
two-gun hermit was some handy with his 
irons. 

Now, as I said, this here stranger had 
been operating on the Windfall stage for 
about six months, without there being any 
casualties. Not that Tex wasn’t quick on 
the draw; but it just seems that this bad 
man had a habit of popping up whenever 
he wasn’t looked for. 

When we planted Tex upon Tombstone 
ridge, the next day, Jim Perry led the 
ceremonies, Jim owned all the stage lines 
running north from Windfall, and was 
said to be the richest man in this part of 
the range. He had ridden into camp just 
a little ahead of the stage the evening be- 
fore, having been out in the hills looking 
over one of his prospects at the time the 


G ite Wi TEX, the best driver on 


accident had happened to Tex. He seemed 
quite cut up over the shooting; but, natu- 
rally, having your own stages held up for 
six months straight was enough to rile 
most anyone. So, after we had laid Tex 
away in regulation style and Perry had 
read a verse from the Book, he turned to 
us and says: 

“Boys, this here hermit man has got to 
be put out of business. There ain’t no 
other ways about it, because any impudent, 
lop-eared stranger that thinks he can blow 
into this range and pull off his Deadwood 
stuff on a perfectly self-respecting com- 
munity of law-abiding citizens has got to 
be showed what size a hole a forty-four 
can perforate through his measly car- 
cass.” 

“You bet he has,” growled Big Matt, 
who drove the Jawbone stage. 

“And,” goes on Jim, “I’d like to apolo- 
gize to Tex for what I maybe insinuated 
awhile back about his sand; but, being as 
it’s too late to say it to him, I move that 
we boys pass the hat and send the wad 
back to his old mother, and I’m ready to 
start the ball rolling by sticking in a 
fifty.” 

“Them’s our sentiments,” sings out the 
bunch, and when they had all contributed 
there was a nice little roll to be sent back 
to the old lady. After which we all 
drifted down to Red’s saloon to figure on 
the ways and means of getting rid of this 
obnoxious hermit man. 

You see, Windfall lies in a little gulch 
of the Sierra foothills. There’s a relay 
station at the edge of the desert, where 
fresh horses are put on for the twenty- 
mile pull into this camp, and it’s on this 
stretch that the hermit operates. The boys 
had named him the hermit, right after his 
first show-up, on account of his long white 
hair and heavy whiskers. He was a short 
little cuss, about the size of Jake or Perry, 
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and he always wore a red bandanna tied 
around his head. 

When the bunch had all gathered down 
at Red’s, the door swings open and in 
walks Dakota Stetson. Now, Dakota was 
the driver of the Rattlesnake stage, and 
wasn’t any too much loved by the boys of 
Windfall. Of course, the natural rivalry 
between the two camps wouldn’t tend to 
kindle many sparks of brotherly love be- 
tween a citizen of Rattlesnake and Wind- 
fall; but the thing that galled most about 
Dakota—which thing made the matter of 
his being a Rattlesnakian like a mere pin 
scratch to the ugly rip of a greaser’s bowie 
in comparison—was that sombrero of his, 
from which headpiece he had received the 
name of Dakota Stetson. You see, Da- 
kota had blowed into Windfall one day 
about five years before sporting a spank- 
ing new, stiff-brimmed Stetson—the kind 
what you see in those Wild West shows 
back East. Now, any skinner or cow- 
punch who'd had the nerve to show him- 
self in one of those show-window hats 
would probably have been introduced to a 
piece of hemp and the limb of a cotton- 
wood. So when this stranger blows into 
camp that time, the boys just put him 
down as being one of those tin-horned 
surveyors, or else a plumb green tender- 
foot. But after he had been there a day 
or two, and gets pretty well tanked up on 
Windfall whiskey, he informs them that 
he is the durndest skinner that ever hailed 
from Dakota, and that he can swing an 
eight up into line quicker than any son- 
of-a-gun in Windfall can handle a measly 
pair of Shetland ponies. At this the boys 
get considerable riled and maybe treat him 
a little bit rough. At any rate, when he 
sobers up he finds himself at Rattlesnake, 
at which place he has remained a loyal 
citizen ever since. Sandy McCall, who 
owned the Rattlesnake line of stages, had 
given him a job as skinner, and to hear 
those boys from down there blow he was 
as good a man as ever held the reins over 
a string of mustangs. 

Therefore, when Dakota steps into 
Red’s, where the boys are all discussing 
over the ways and means of keeping up 
Windfall’s reputation before the hermit 
man makes them the laughing stock of the 
other camps, there’s a sort of silence falls 
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over the room. But Dakota just nods, 
careless like, at the boys and saunters up 
to the bar, where he has a drink, after 
which he says: 

“Well, gentlemen, how’er you all mak- 
ing out with this here bad man of yours ?”’ 

“What bad man?” says Perry, innocent 
like. 

“Oh, that hermit man,” Dakota answers, 
and adds: ‘The boys over at Rattlesnake 
thought as how you'd need an extra skin- 
ner, now that Tex is gone, and being as 
Tex once did me a mighty good turn, I'd 
like to return the favor by getting a 
chance at that holdup gent who plugged 


* him the other day.” 


“Well, Dakota,” drawls Perry, in that 
gentle, sarcastic voice of his what he takes 
when he’s not just pleased at the way of 
things, “we boys most certainly vote you 
all our unmitigated thanks for this kind 
offer of yours; but, being as this here her- 
mit man has no doubt never had the pleas- 
ure of laying his peepers upon one of 
these genuine, show-window lids, such as 
you sport, he’s likely to get plumb rattled 
when he first lays his eyes upon it and 
begin shooting reckless like at the passen- 
gers. Therefore I reckon we must refuse 
this generous offer of yours.” 

At this all the boys grinned real big. 
But Dakota didn’t seem to get riled one 
bit. He just says, in a quiet sort of voice: 
“Well, you are the doc, Mr. Perry, and if 
you say no, I guess I don’t get the job; but 
I sure would like to give this here bad 
man of yours another chance at me, be- 
cause he was probably a little nervous 
when I came upon him the other day, 
which was just after he had gotten Tex.” 

“What you trying to hand us, Dakota?” 
cries Perry, jumping up from his seat of a 
sudden, and | noticed that his right hand 
drifted down in the range of his six gun. 

“Oh, don’t get excited, Mr. Perry,” 
drawls Dakota, while the boys all crowded 
around with questions. “I didn’t even get 
a decent shot at him. He was in the brush 
and gone before ever I knew who he was.” 

“Well, then, what gives you the idea 
that it was the hermit?” says Perry, look- 
ing at him close. 

“Oh, I just figured that ’tweren’t likely 
any other man would be carrying around 
a thing like this,” answered Dakota. And 
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he pulls out something from under his 
shirt. 

Sure enough, the boys all recognized 
them—a set of bushy, gray whiskers they 
were, of the same brand the hermit 
sported. 

“Where did you get these, Dakota?” 
says Big Matt, and his voice was hard like 
steel. 

“Boys,” shoots in Perry, “it looks like 
we have the bad man right here before 
us.” And I see his hand close upon his 
gun, 

But Dakota just stood there with a grin 
on his face, not seeming to be one bit 
nervous. After a little he breaks the sud- 
den stillness in the room. 

“Now, look here, gentlemen,” he drawls, 
looking around at us all, “do you think 
for a minute that, if I was really this bad 
man of yours, I’d be fool enough to drift 
into this locality with the goods on me?” 

“That’s so,” agrees most of the boys. 

“It’s just as I told you,” goes on Da- 
kota. ‘I had been back in the hills on a 
little prospect when I bumped into this 
hermit man the other day. I had a couple 
of burros and pack outfit, and was follow- 
ing a blind trail, several miles off the stage 
road. Of a sudden I heard a horse whinny 
a little ways below me. Being, as I was, 
naturally somewhat curious to know what 
a cayuse could be doing in that locality, 
] slipped down towards where the sound 
seemed to come from. I must have been 
a little and made noise, 
‘cause as 1 was crawling along, a bullet 
whizzed by my head and a man on horse- 
back broke through the brush and rode 
down the trail on a dead run. I took a 
couple of cracks at him, but he must have 
been out of range. Leastways, they didn’t 
seem to have any effect. After which 1 
followed him up for a piece and came 
across these whiskers.” 

“Reckon you didn’t have a chance to 
see much what he looked like, Dakota,” 
says Perry, as he finished. 

“No—not very much,” answers Dakota. 
And I see a queer smile on his face, but | 
didn’t think nothing of it at the time. 

“Now, Mr. Perry,” goes on Dakota, 
“don’t you think I deserve another chance 
at this bad man? Supposing you give me 
Tex’s place on the stage for a spell.” 


careless some 
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MAN HAS 


“I'M AFRAID 


THIS 
SHOT 


HERE BAD 
HISSELF” 


For a minute Perry seems not to know 
just what to say, being as Dakota puts it 
this way. Just then Jake, who has a spe 
cially good reason for not being in love 
with Dakota, being as the two of them 
have been running a neck-and-neck race 
for that littie schoolma’am over at Jaw- 
bone, speaks up and says: 

“S’long as Dakota appears to think he’s 
such an all-fired good man for the job, 
Perry, I move that you give him a show 
at it,” and, seeing Dakota isn’t looking his 
way, he gives Perry the wink. 

3ut Perry didn’t seem to hanker after 
having this Rattlesnake citizen on his pay 
roll, even though he savvyed that Jake was 
holding some sort of a joker up his sleeve. 
However, the other boys, scenting some 
amusement, began pressing Perry to give 
Dakota a chance at the hermit man. So 
after a littke more argufying on Jim’s part 
he gives in, seeing as how the boys were 
all set on it. 

“Run along, then, you tin-horned, Da- 
kota skinner,” he says, “and if you get 
that Fifth Avenue sombrero of yours per- 
forated with holes till it looks like a milk 
strainer, then maybe you'll be wishing that 
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you hadn’t been so unduly hankering to 
meet this holdup gentleman.” 

At which Dakota, who had been looking 
on careless like all the while, not taking 
any part in the conflab, says: “Oh, it ain’t 
as this here bad man of yours ain’t quite 
handy with his guns, Perry; otherwise 
Tex himself wouldn’t be up on Tombstone 
Ridge right at present, for Tex himself 
wasn't no snail on the draw. But I’m just 
sO curious to see this gent again that I'll 
run the chances of getting my carcass 
day-lighted.” 

After which speech he jumps on his 
cayuse and lopes down to the corral. 

Soon as he had left the room, Perry 
turns to Jake and growls: “What’s the 
matter with you, you block-headed piece 
of ignoramusness? Don’t you know that 
if this skinner should accidentally plug the 
hermit man that those durned Rattlesnak- 
ians would never let up blowing about it?” 

“Ah, don’t you worry about that, 
Perry!” says Jake; “you know durned 
well that I ain’t any more hankering to 
see this gent win a Carnegy medal for do- 
ing away with our hermit than you are. 
So just hold your bronchs while I make 
plain to all you gentlemen the way we are 
going to show up this four-flusher from 
Rattlesnake in a downright humorous 
way.” 

“Oh, pardon me, Mark Twain!” says 
Perry. 

“Yes,” goes on Jake, not noticing 
Perry’s sarcasm, “we'll make this Dakota 
man sure wish he'd never heard tell of 
the hermit. Now, you gents know that 
this here bad man is not likely to show up 
again for a couple of weeks; leastways, 
not for several days after plugging Tex. 
He'll kind of lay low till the boys get care- 
less again before he starts any more oper- 
ations. Well, now, after Dakota has been 
on the coach four or five days, we'll pull 
off a fake holdup that will make him look 
like the tail end of a rough winter. You 
see, I’m just about the size of this hermit, 
and with about a foot of Bill’s pinto’s tail 
on my face and a bandanna tied around 
my eyes I'll make a first-rate hermit—one 
that’ll make this really true bad man look 
like a counterfeit Mexican peso. Now, to 
make sure that there ain’t no accident, in 
case Dakota gets crazy and don't hoist his 
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hands when I do my sudden appearing 
act, one of you boys is to get hold of 
his gun on the morning of the day we plan 
to pull off our little surprise party. Then 
you'll nip the lead out of the cartridges, 
so as to make them plumb harmless.” 

All the while Jake had been explaining 
this idea of his, Perry had been looking 
on real disgusted like; but of a sudden he 
chuckles to himself and grins big at Jake. 

“You sure are a downright genius, old 
horse,” he says, “and if we don’t show this 
over-anxious Rattlesnakian where to head 
in, the drinks are on me.” And he laughs 
some more to himself. 

After Dakota had taken the coach 
through for about a week without no acci- 


e . . . 
dents, Jake begins getting anxious to pull 


off his holdup game. He argues that now 
any day the hermit may show up again, 
and that it wouldn't do to run any chances 
of letting him get plugged by this outsider. 
Of course the boys all thought that in such 
a case the chances were all in favor of the 
hermit; but, still, this Dakota man had 
some reputation outside of Windfall. 
Some of the stories that floated into camp 
said as how he could beat a streak of 
greased lightning on the draw, which 
stories naturally the citizens of Windfall 
didn’t put much credit in. Still, most of 
the boys agreed that it wouldn’t do to run 
much chance of letting Dakota and the 
hermit get mixed up. 

So one day Perry comes into Red’s and 
calls the boys together. “Jake,” he says, 
“how about pulling off that little surprise 
doings of yours day after to-morrow?” 

“Sure Mike!” says Jake. 

“You see,” goes on Perry, “the payroll 
for the Lost Nugget mine is going to come 
down on that stage, and I’m just a little 
uneasy that the real hermit might show 
up; and I have an idea by which we can 
maybe knock the pumpkins out of a cou- 
ple of undesirable citizens at the same 
time.” 

At this all the boys show signs of in- 
terest. 

“Let her shoot!” says Frisco. 

“Well,” explains Perry, “if that there 
hermit man knows anything about the pay- 
roll coming down—and so far he seems to 
have kept himself tolerable well posted on 
what days the money sacks are full—he 


























“AND HIS GUN BARKS SHARP SIX TIMES” 
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sure will make it a point to be on hand 
and get his share of the proceedings. 
Now, you boys know that we can’t run 
any chances of his getting away with that 
wad. It would be rubbing it in a little too 
hard. Therefore, I move that we station 
about four or five of us along the trail at 
points where there’s danger of his show- 
ing up. There’s only five places where 
there's any likelihood of his appearing. 
Now, suppose Jake here plans to spring 
his little surprise at the first of these lo- 
calities, which is Horseshoe Bend. All 
right; then I'll lay low at the next point, 
the Devil’s Slide. Matt here can take 
Tumbling Rock; Bill, Coyote Turn; and 
Frisco hold down Lost Canyon.” 

All the boys except Jake agreed with 
Perry that it was some splendid plan. 
Jake objected somewhat at first, ‘cause he 
said it didn’t leave him a fair chance at 
the real hermit; but after a little argufy- 
ing he agreed that it wasn’t such a durned 
bad idea after all. 

The next morning, when Dakota starts 
back to Desert Wells, a couple of the boys, 
Dutch and Monte, mention as how they 
have to record some findings of theirs, so 
they believe they'll go along. While Da- 
kota is down at the corral hooking up the 
horses, Jake gives them plain instructions 
that they are to be dad-burned particular 
they don't forget to nip the lead off of 
that Rattlesnakian’s cartridges before they 
start back the next day. Jake, you see, 
wasn't running no chances. So the boys 
promised to fix it up, if they even had to 
put knockout drops in Dakota's coffee so 
as to get his gun away without his know- 
ing it. 

That night after dark Perry and the 
other boys who are going to hold the lid 
down on the danger points along the way 
ride out of camp. It was Perry’s notion 
for them to get out there in the night and 
lay low all the next day, so as not to run 
any chances of the hermit seeing them. 

The next morning, when the stage starts 
back from Desert Wells, Dutch and Monte, 
and three of those capitalists fellows from 
New York, who have come out to look 
over some of their holdings around Wind- 
fall, compose the entire list of passengers. 

Everything was running smooth when 
the coach swung around Horseshoe Bend. 
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Dutch had been entertaining the three 
Easterners inside the coach by telling them 
hair-raising yarns about the hermit. Da- 
kota was sitting on the top with the lines 
held loose in his hands, and about half 
asleep himself. Suddenly the leaders give 
a snort and spring straight into the air, 
coming down stiff-legged, with the wheel- 
ers following suit. Dakota jams his foot 
against the brakes and makes a lightning- 
like move of his right hand just as Jake, 
with his face covered by long, bushy hair 
and a red bandanna tied around his eyes, 
jumps up, waving a couple of long 
barreled gats in line with the stage. But 
right then this here Dakota skinner shows 
that he ain’t no four-flusher. He gives a 
Spring through the air and his gun barks 
sharp six times before you can hardly 
know what's happened. The three gents 
from New York make a wild dash to stick 
their hands up into the sky, while they let 
cut an awful yell. 

Jake proceeds to put a couple of holes 
through Dakota’s show-window hat as that 
gentleman picks himself up from the 
ground, staring first, wide-eyed, at his 
empty gun, then at Jake. To shoot six 
times and then see his target still standing 
appeared to be something he’d 
bumped up against before. 

“Stick your paws up in the clouds, you 
sawed-off son-of-a-gun, or I'll let day- 
lights through that ivory top of yours!” 
cries Jake, who was considerable rattled 
himself at the rapid way that man had 
fanned the atmosphere with his trigger 
finger. 

But Dakota just stands there with his 
mouth hanging wide open. 

“Wake up and hoist your fists!’’ yells 
Jake, as he lets another hole through Da- 
ikota’s lid. At which that gentleman ap- 
pears to come to a little and raises up 
his hands. 

“Crawl out, now, the rest of you!” sings 
Jake, “and be dad-burned particular that 
you don’t get careless in your actions!” 
Which advice was entirely unnecessary, 
as far as those New York gents were 
concerned. 

After the coach was emptied Jake pro- 
ceeds to line them all up with their backs 
to the cliff. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he says, “we'll have 


never 
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a little performance,- This here block- 
headed skinner, what don’t know how to 
stick up his paws when he’s politely re- 
quested to do so, will give us 

But that’s as far as Jake ever got. All 
of a sudden he sees the eyes of the New 
Yorkers pop out wider than ever and a 
plumb bewildered look come into the Da- 
kota man’s face, while Monte and Dutch 
both began to look real sick~at something 
or other behind him. With one gun still 
covering the boys in front, Jake wheels 
around quick and discovers himself look- 
ing down the long, shiny barrels of a 
couple of Colts. Behind these Colts is the 
white hair and bushy whiskers of the real, 
sure enough hermit. ~— 

“Drop them guns!” says a deep, husky 
voice, and Jake drops them—drops them 
like they might be red-hot branding irons. 

“Now move over with the other boys!” 
the hermit man growls. And you can bet 
Jake don’t lose any time moving. 

With one gun still covering the lineup. 
the bad man then proceeds to go through 
the money bags, after which he says, “All 
ready now, gentlemen! Shell out!” 

The three New Yorkers were the first 
ones in line, and they nearly fell over 
themselves, each trying to be the first to 





put in his wad. 

“Easy, there!” suddenly snaps out the 
real holdup man, as he notices that one of 
Jake’s hands ain't quite as high as it might 
be. “My trigger finger is a little bit scary, 
and it’s likely to shy and go off at the least 
sign of ‘a movement in this audience.” At 
which statement Jake’s hand freezes on 
the spot, and all the others follow suit. 

Dakota, being at the end of the lineup, 
was the last man to offer up his contribu 
tion. As he steps out, the hermit man, 
seeing that he has no gun, keeps his own 
gun lined up on the boys in the rear, while 
he holds the sack out towards the skinner. 
But just as that gent gets within about 
five feet of the bad man, a strange thing 
happens. Jake and the boys all afterwards 
agreed that Dakota was standing straight 
up, with one hand held high above his 
head, and the other reached out in front 
of him, just ready to drop a leather wallet 
into the hermit’s bag. And then, without 
the least sign of warning, and before hardly 
anyone can see what’s happening, Dakota 
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gives a duck downward and dives head 
first straight through the air beneath the 
bad man’s gun. After which things hap- 
pened so fast that no one of the boys ever 
agreed as to just what did happen. Jake 
says that for about thirty seconds it re- 
minded him somewhat of a football game 
he once saw back in Omaha. Then the 
air was split by a couple of reports from 
the hermit’s six, and the next thing he saw 
was Dakota sitting there with a little 
stream of blood running down his face. 
The bad man was stretched out on the 
ground beside him. 

“Well, boys,” drawls Dakota, with a 
weakly-looking grin on his face, “I’m 
afraid that this here bad man of yours 
has gone and shot hisself. But if you all 
will step up and take a close look at him 
you maybe will find a little extra surprise 
party waiting you.” 

The hermit man was lying on his back 
and through the holes in the red bandanna 
his eyes showed wide open, staring up into 
the sky. On the left side of his vest, just 
above the top pocket, was a small hole. 

For a minute the boys stood looking 
down at him. Then Jake bent over and 
unbuttoned his vest. After making a little 
investigation he got up, but without re 
moving the handkerchief around the dead 
man’s eyes. 

“Right through the heart,” he says, and 
Dutch and Monte nodded assent. After 
which nobody says anything for a spell. 
The boys all stood there, looking sort of 
bewildered like at each other; while the 
three New Yorkers ways, 
seeming not to savvy the proceedings 

“There's something about the eyes that 


edged off a 


strikes me I’ve seen them before,” begins 
Jake, at last. 

“Yes,” answers Monte, “there is some 
thing.” 

After a minute Dutch reaches down and 
takes hold on the bushy whiskers. He 
gives them a pull and off they come. 

“Hell!” cries Jake, jumping back like 
a rattler had struck at him. 

“I thought so when I first got a peep at 
his eyes,” says Dutch, in a husky voice. 

“Jim Perry hisself!” whispers Monte. 

“Yes,” says Dakota, rising to his feet a 
little shaky ; “I was tolerably sure I recog- 
nized him that day on the blind trail.” 














localities for fishing and hunting. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—The aim of this department is to present to our readers reports on desirable 
We have a great many of these coming in by every mail 
best have been culled out — not places where the luck was “fair,” but where it was ‘‘splendid.’’ 
impossible for us, in the limited space available, to print names of hotels, guides, etc., but write us direct 
{or information concerning any locality whatever you are interested in, and be sure to mention an 
writing, later, to the hotel or guide, that your information came from our “Where to Go’ department. 
This is important, as you will then get the best treatment, both as to terms and accommodation. 
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\s this issue is the last one of this year 
in which we will publish Where to Go in- 
formation, we are giving some data on a 
number of general hunting districts paying 
special attention to the best Southern hunt- 
ing and fishing localities for the benefit of 
the sportsman who goes South for the win- 
ter months. This department will be closed 
in the magazine until next April when the 
fishing season opens. Our information files, 
however, are always at the disposal of our 
readers, and we are always glad to answer 
inquiries by mail and help our readers to 
plan a successful and enjoyable trip. 


Canada 

A most interesting series of winter trips 
is now being arranged for the benefit of 
sportsmen who have yet to see the great 
New Brunswick wilderness in winter dress. 
A circuit will be made of some fifteen trap- 
ners’ camps, specially prepared as to food 
and equipment for the party’s reception. 
Some two hundred traps will be visited and 


each member of the party will bring various 
furs home as his share of the spoils. There 
will be splendid opportunities for securing 
unique photographs, wild game at close 
quarters, winter trail scenes, and so on. 
The picture is an alluring one, log camps 
almost buried in snow, trees white and glis- 
tening in the moonlight, and then a peep in- 
side: a crackling fire, the delicious smell of 
a broiling venison steak, plenty of warm 
blankets, and plenty to plan for the morrow. 
L. G. Read, Derby Junction, N. B., is the 
man to get in touch with. 


New England States 


Sourdnahunk Lake, Aroostook County, 
Maine, reached by the Bangor & Aroostook 


Railway. Accommodations at “The Ant- 
lers.” Chas, Daisey, prop., $2 per day. 
Guides $4 per day. Moose, deer and par- 


iridge plentiful. 


Errol, Coos County, New Hampshire, 
reached by Boston & Maine Railway. Our 
informant camped out hiring TF. P. lint as 























Where 


guide. Found deer and partridge plentifu'. 

Beecher Falls, Essex County, Vermont, 
reached by Maine Central Railway. Accom- 
modations at Mettalak Lodge, W. M. Buck, 
prop. Guides $2.50 per day. Deer and par- 
‘ridge plentiful. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Louisville, Lewis County, New York, 
reached by New York Central Railway. Ac- 
commodations at Fenton House, C. F. Park- 


cr, prop., $10-$12 per week. Guides $3 per 
Deer, bear, fox, coon, partridge, ete. 
Barnegat, New Jersey, reached by Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. Accommodations 
at Bay Ridge Gunning House, Geo. H. Cran- 
mer, prop., $6 per day which includes serv- 
ices of guide, boat and decoys for duck 
shooting. Ducks and geese plentiful in sea- 
son, 
Canadensis, 


day. 


Monroe County, Pennsyl- 
vania, reached’ by Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railway to Cresco Station. Ac- 
commodations at Spruce Cabin Inn, W. J. 
Price, prop., and other small 
plentiful. 

Richfield, Juanita County, Pennsylvania, 
reached by Pennsylvania Railway to Thomp- 
sontown, then by 12-mile drive. Accommo- 
dations at Monroe House, Geo. Ehrenzeller, 
prop. Grouse, rabbits, squirrels, etc., plen- 
tiful. Party reports good success 


grouse game 


Southern States 


Coden, Mobile County, Alabama, reached 
ty Bay Shore Railway from Mobile. <Ac- 
commodations at Rolston Hotel, Jno. Rol- 
ston, prop., $2 per day. Tarpon, drum, sea 
trout, etc., plentifu!, also ducks. Guides and 
hoats can be hired. 

Apopka Lake, Lake County, Florida, 
reached by Atlantic Coast line. Accommo- 
dations can be had at boarding houses at $10 
to $12 per week. Large-mouth bass fishing 
excellent, also good quail shooting. 

Astor, Lake County, Florida, reached |y 
Atlantic Coast Line. Accommodations at 
hotel, J. P. Doss, prop., $8 to $10 per week. 
Excellent large-mouth bass fishing, also good 
waterfowl shooting, and deer. Guides can 
be hired. 

Bay Port, Hernando County, Florida, 
reached by Atlantic Coast Line. Accommo 
dations at Bay Port Hotel, J. Goethe, prop.. 
$8 per week. Guides $1.50 per day. Chan- 
nel bass, weakfish, snappers in sat water, 
also large-mouth bass fresh water fishing; 
some deer and bear, and plenty of ducks and 
quail. 

Boca Grande, Lee County, Florida, reached 
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by Atlantic Coast Line. Accommodations 
at Tarpon Inn, Useppa Island, $3 per day. 
Tarpon, red fish, Spanish mackerel, etc., 
plentiful. ‘Guides with boats $2 per day 
Guide with power boats $5 per day or more 

Camp Walton, Santa Rosa County, Flor- 
ida, reached by boat from Pensacola. <Ac- 
commodations at Gulf View Hotel, Theo. 
Staff, prop., $10 per week. Guides $2 per 
day. Good fresh water fishing, 
salt water fishing, and good shooting 
quail, deer, turkey and duck. 

Clermont, Lake County, Florida, reached 


bass also 


for 


by Atlantic Coast Line. Accommodations at 
house of A. L. Cashwell, $10 per week. 
Large-mouth bass fishing in twenty lakes, 


also good quail, deer and turkey shooting 
Crystal River, Citrus County, Florida, 

reached by Atlantic Coast Line. Accommo- 

dations at Crystal River Inn, Willis & Fox, 


Lrops., $2 per day. Guides $2 per day. Tar- 
pon and other salt water fish, also black 
bass; good quail, turkey and deer shooting 


Fort Meyers, Lee County, Florida, reached 
by Atlantic Coast Line. Accommodations at 
hotels from $1 per day up. Guides with 
rower boats $5, $6 per day. Tarpon, chan- 
nel, bass, kingfish, etc., plentiful, also deer, 
turkey and other small game abundant. 

Long Key, Monroe County, Florida 
reached by Atlantic Coast Line. Accommo- 
dations at Long Key Fishing Camp, L. P. 
Schutt, prop. Tarpon, sailfish, grouper, 
barracouta, amberjack, kingfish and many 
cther species of salt water game fish abun- 
dant. Guides with power boats $8 per day. 

New Smyrna,~ Volusia County, Florida. 
reached by Florida East Coast Railway. Ac 
commodations at Villa, H. D. Smith, 
prop., $12 per week. Guides $2. per 
Fishing in ocean for all kinds of salt water 
and in Indian River for fresh water 
khass. Also splendid quail, turkey, duck and 
deer shooting. 

Palatka, Volusia County, Florida, reached 
by Atlantic Coast Line. Accommodations at 
Putnam Hotel, W. L. Ledbetter, 
per day | 


Rx se 
day 


ish 


prop. $3 
Excellent large-mouth bass fishing 

Sarasota, Manitee County, Florida, reached 
by Seaboard Air Line Railway. Accommo 
dations at Island Hote’, $17 per week. 
Guides with power boats $7 per day. Tar- 


Bay 


pon, sea trout, kingfish, groupers, sheeps 
head and other varieties of game fish abun 
dant. 

St. Marks, Wakulla County,  [lorida, 
reached by Seaboard Air Line Railway. Ac- 
commodations at Duvall House, I°. Duvall, 
prop., $2 per day. Tarpon, black bass. red 
fish, ete., plentiful. Also splendid turkey, 


duck and deer shooting 
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Myrtle Grove, Plaquemine County, Louisi- 
ana, reached by New Orleans, Southern 
Grande Isle Railway. Accommodations at 
house of L. J. Magner, $2 per day. Ducks 
and all kinds of salt water fish abundant. 

St. Joseph, Tensas County, Louisiana, 
reached by St. Louis, Irion Mountain & 
Southern Railway Accommodations at 
Losey Hotel, J. W. Losey, prop., $2 per day. 
Large-mouth bass fishing excellent. also very 
eood turkey, deer and quail shooting. 

Ocean City, Worcester County, Maryland. 
reached by Baltimore, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway. Accommodations at “The Break- 
ers,” M. E. Newton, prop., $2 per day. Guide 
with boat and decoys $5 per day, for plover. 
willet, curlew, snipe, ducks, etc. Also good 
fishing for kingfish and other salt water fish. 

McComb. Pike County, Mississippi, reached 
by Illinois Central Railway. Accommoda- 
tions at Dixie Camp, J. A. Jacola, prop., $2.50 
per day. Good black bass fishing, also splen- 
did quail shooting. 

Pass Christian, Harrison County, Missis- 
sippi, reached by Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
way. Accommodations can be had at Mexi- 
can Gulf Hotel, $2.50 per day. Guides and 
boats for salt water fishing can be had. Tar- 
pon, Spanish mackerel, and all the other salt 
water fish p'entiful. 

Bransen, Taney County, Missouri, reached 
by Missouri Pacific Railway. Accommoda- 
tions at Branson Hotel, $1 per day. Guides 
can be hired. Good fishing for black bass, 
wall-eyed pike, etc. 

Udall, Ozark County, Mo., reached by 
St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. Accommo- 
dations at White Oak Farm, M. Rice, prop. 
Good bass fishing. Wild turkey, quail, deer, 
and other small game abundant. 

Crowells, Halifax County, North Carolina, 
reached by Atlantic Coast Line. Accommo- 
cations at Crowells Farm Lodge, A. E. Bab- 
hitt, prop., $2 per day. Excellent shooting 
for quai!, turkey and woodcock. 

Barber, Rowan County, North Carolina, 
reached by Southern Railway. Accommoda- 
tions at Pinecroft Lodge, J. G. Chandler. 
prop. Quail, turkey and rabbits, plentiful. 

Enfield, Halifax County, North Carolina, 
reached by Atlantic Coast Line. Accommo- 
dations at Pine Top Lodge, C. and L. P. 
Blow, prop., $15 per week. Quail, wild tur- 
key, fox and other small game in plenty. 

Niagara, Moore County, North Carolina, 
reached by Seaboard Air Line. Accommo- 
dations at Niagara Hotel, E. G. Gay, prop. 
Guides and dogs to be had. Quail, wild tur- 
key and an abundance of other sma!'l game. 

Ocracoke, Hyde County, North Carolina, 
reached by Norfolk & Southern Railway. 


Accommodations at Beacon Island, W. D. 
Gaskill, prop., $10 per week. Guides, decoys, 
etc., for goose and duck shooting furnished 
by proprietor. Party reports splendid suc- 
cess. 

Tuscarora, Craven County, North Caro- 
lina, reached by Norfolk & Southern Rail- 
way. Accommodations at hotel, Thos. A. 
Dielion, prop., $2 per day. Very good quail 
and turkey shooting, also ducks. 

Georgetown, Georgetown County, South 
Carolina, reached by Atlantic Coast Line. 
Accommodations at plantation of Frank 
Johnston, $5 per day. Deer, woodcock, tur- 
key, ducks, geese, quail, in abundance. Also 
large-mouth bass fishing. Guides, boats, etc., 
can be had. Party reports splendid success. 

Back Bay, Princess Anne County, Vir- 
giaia, reached by Norfolk & Southern Rail- 
way. Accommodations at Club House, G. W. 
Whitehurst, prop. $2 per day. Ducks, geese, 
etc., plentiful. Guides, etc., furnished by 
proprietor. 

Kenbridge, Lunenburg County, Virginia, 
reached by Virginian Railway. Accommoda 
tions at Hotel Kenbridge, W. D. Hardy, prop., 
$2 per day. Quail, turkey, rabbits, deer, etc., 
plentiful. Guides, ete.. to hire 


Western States 

Bayside, Refugio County, Texas, reached 
by San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway. 
Accommodations at Bayside Hotel, J. Bright- 
man, prop., $8 per week. Guides can be hired 
for duck and goose shooting. Also good 
salt water fishing. 

Rockport, Aransas County, Texas, reached 
by San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway. 
Accommodations at Andrew Sorenson’s, $5 
per day which includes guide’s services. 
Ducks, geese, etc., plentiful, also tarpon fish- 
ing in Aransas Bay. 

Port O'Connor, Texas, reached by Browns- 
ville & Texas Railway. Accommodations at 
La Salle Hotel, J. Matthews, prop., $2.50 per 
day. Guides with power boat $7 per day. 
Tarpon, Spanish mackerel, and other salt- 
water fish abundant, also good duck shoot- 
ing. 

Drakes Springs, Plumas County, Califor- 
nia, reached by Western Pacific Railway. 
Accommodations at Hotel, A. Sifford, prop. 
Deer, mountain lion, bear, grouse and moun- 
tain quail, plentiful. Very excellent trout 
hshing. 

Lake Tahoe, Eldorado County, California, 
reached by Southern Pacific Railway. Ac- 
commodations at Fallen Leaf Lodge, W. W. 
Price, prop., $2.50 per day. Deer, grouse 
and ducks plentiful. Also excellent trout 
fishing. 























HUNTING AND WOODCRAFT 


EQUIPMENT FOR A MONTH 
IN THE WISCONSIN WOODS 


_ This fall I am takiag iy vaca- 
tion at Winchester, Wisconsin, 
-—_ intend to camp out for a 


nonth in the big timber. I have 
eslen to Mr. Buck at Win- 
chester and requested him to sup- 
ply me with the name of some 
good, reliable guide, so that part 
of it will be taken care of. What 


| wish to ask is ths: " Could you 
supply me with any data relative 
to what equipment, such as cloth 


ing, footgear, camp equipment, 
tent and fishing tackle, would be 
the most appropriate to take to 
that section of the country. I 
will not be there long enough to 
get any hunting, as I intend to 


leave here the latter part of Sep- 
tember and remain there until the 


first of November, and as I am 
a dub when it comes to the big 
outdoor life, I would like to get 
a few pointers from some of the 
experienced heads. 

J. E. Suvttz, Jr. 


Michigan City, Ind. 


Regarding your inquiry, would 
say that you did not state how 
many are to be in the party, but 
if it is just yourseli and guide, 
I would take a light open tent of 


the Baker, Forester or Dan 
Beard type about 7x7 in size, a 
good sleeping bag and an alumi- 
num cook kit for two, of which 
both the standard Abercrombie 
Nesting Outfit and the Forester 


are equally good for parties of 
two to four people. For footwear, 
I would wear a pair of high 


moccasins, double sole, about nine 


inches high, inside of them one 
pair of lumberman’s socks and 
one pair of fine wool socks and 
an extra pair of each for night 
socks, also one other pair for 
emergency. Wool underclothing, 
a woolen shirt, sweatercoat, light 


bandana, Mallory 
or Stetson hat, two or three pairs 
of ten-cent brown cooking gloves 
and brown khaki riding breeches. 

Most of the Wisconsin lakes 
have plenty of ducks in September, 
and the grouse shooting is usually 
fine, so I would certainly take a 
double shotgun and some _ twelve 
gauge ammunition loaded with 
fours and eights, besides fishing 
tackle. Your fishing will uadeutt- 
edly be for bass and pike or mus- 
callonge. If you do not want to 
spend much money on this I would 
advise a Fretp anp STREAM bait 
casting rod, which is amply strong 
for almost anything you will hook, 
a two dollar multiplying reel and 
a couple of spools of No. 5 braided 
silk line; ee some pork rind 
for chunks and minnows, a half 
a dozen large red Bing flies, some 
swivels and rings for spinner 
spoons, etc. I would read up if 
I were you the article by Frank 
Stick on the “Virtues of Pork” in 
Fietp AND StreEAM which appeared 
in May, 1912, and my own article, 
“Kinds of Camps, n our June 
issue, 1914.— Eb. 


rubber raincoat, 





SNAKEPROOF LEGGINGS 


Permit me to offer a sugges 
tion to your valuable publication 
Suppose you run an article it 
your magazine writien by some 
prominent doctor on the “First 
aid to sportsmen bitten by poi 
sonous snakes,” especially mocca 
sins. They and their kinspeople, 
the rattlers, are a constant menace 


to all hunters and fishermen I 
just missed being bitten by mocca 
twice that I know of. 

I have not the pleasure of 
knowing Dr. R. Johnson Held pet 
sonally, whether he is a M.D. or 


sins 


not, but if so he might be the 
proper man. Dr. Henshall is in 
the South at present, I believe 


might be able 
thoroughly 
(may his 
tells me 
rida wh 
for pr 
His expe 
some point 


and he, as a doctor, 
to handle the subject 
Also Dan’! C. Beard 
shadow never grow 
be has a friend in FI 
wears aluminum leggings 
tection against snakes. 
riences might give us 
ers. 
For 
gings, 


less) 


myself I wear leather leg 
knee high, and trust to 
luck. My physician here gives me 
this advice: ‘When bitten by a 
snake, bind a handkerchief or 
necktie above the wound. Tighten 
it with a stick by twisting the 
bandage. Do not make the band- 
age su tight that the arterial blood 
flow will be stopped, but sufficient 
to stop the flow of the veins 
Then suck all the poison out of 
the wound possible. It very sel 


dom happens a snake bite is lo 
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cated where you can get at it to AN UNUSUAL TROPHY 


suck it. If so have a 


so tor 





taken into the mouth 
gerous. 


friend do We had just any sell from the 


you. If there is no friend, woods into a great barre , possibly 
then do as follows: In parenthe- 
sis I might say that snake poison 


a mile long by one half 1 mile wide, 
and were looking intently in all 


is not dan- directions with the hope of seeing 


big game. Apparently nothing was 


“If the wound cannot be sucked jy sight. Walking a short distance 


it should be cupped. 
done as follows: A 


Cupping is out into the open barren a white 
smal! bottle spot in the edge of the woods 


one inch or more across the mouth about one-half mile away caught 


(the kind you carry matches in); 


light a match and 
burning good place it 


the bottle and quickly place mouth 


of bottle over wound 
tight. The result is 


when it is (jt moved Catchin 


my eye. I watched it intently. 
: the guide by 
lighted in the arm, I said, “John, there is 
something white moving over 
and hold there. I think it must bea caribou.” 





paintul but As he looked, the white spot 


effective. Repeat as long as you moved again and he said, “‘No, it 


can stand pain or think 
Then take an hypodermic syringe white i bes Come 
and inject a solution of permanga 
nate of potash into the wound. In 
Repeat as long as poss'ble, or till 


you think sufficient. 
have done all as far 


necessary. js not a caribou, but it may be a 
on and we'll 
get im.” 

a crouched position we start- 
DI ed across the barren, jumping from 
hen you jog to log to avoid the wet places, 


as the first and keeping as low as_ possible. 


aid is concerned Always get a In this way we proceeded until 
1 

doctor as quickly as possible. within about 200 yards, when we 

“Permanganate of potash dete- could quite plainl® see that it was 


riates very quick'y. Bef« 
home into a_ spoonful 


all the 





sheuld be 


re leaving a splendid buck deer contentedly 
ot water feeding at the edge of the woods. 
permanga- We were now getting so close 


nate of potash that will be ab- that it was necessary to use pre- 


sorbed, and this should 


be sucked caution; crouching much closer to 


up into the syringe to facilitate the ground and getting behind an 
ease of carrying. Dist led water, evergreen shrub, we proceeded 
ot course, should be used.’ slowly. As the buck would stoop 

An hypodermic syringe is not to feed, we would craw! up a few 


expensive and is easy 


to carry. steps, and as soon as he would 


They are very useful otherwise on raise his head we would remain 


a camp. 


These “S Safety First’’ 


repeated as well as can 


bered; if any physician 
inaccuracies he may lay 


memory rather than my 
advice. Another thing, 
ty razor blade (not a 


a 
G 


i" perfectly still. Every few seconds 
facts are he would survey the surrounding 
be remem- scenery, apparently looking for 
finds any some foe, and after satisfying him 
it to my self that there was nothing to fear 
physician’s would proceed to graze, and this 
new safe- was our chance to creep closer. 
ette, but When we had approached to with- 





one with a single edge) may be jn about 100 yards of the deer 
carried with the syringe in the John said, “I thi nk you can reach 
waxed paper which orig-nally con- him now, boy.’’ Crouching on a 


tained the blade. ‘This 


in handy to cut open 
after binding it and 
ing the syringe. Heat 


will come bog which slightly elevated us 


the wound above the rest of the marsh, I 
before us- raised the gun and as I was ta- 


it with a_ king aim John said, “Aim low on 


match before using, to make it h'm.” I didn’t understand why 


antiseptic. 


he had said that, but putting the 


H. FE. Htcprernu. front bead of the Ross just back 


New Decatur, Ala. 


of the buck’s foreshoulder, I 
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DEER SHOT BY W. S. BOURLIER 








puiled the trigger; he gave a 
whirling jump and when he gave 
a second jump I fired again. As 
he landed from this jump he dis 
appeared into the woods 

Instead of our going directly t 
the spot where we saw the buck 
last, the guide leading, we ran 
forward into the woods a short 
distance about fifty yards above 
the place where the deer had en 
tered. As we stood looking in 

y into the forest I could 
neither hear nor see any trace of 
our game, so asked him why hx 
had run so directly to this spot 
He asked if I had not scen the 
other buck, said he had not seen 
him until he (the buck) bounded 
into the one at this point, when 
I fired the first shot at the white 
deer. He said it was not a white 
one, but he had thought we m-ght 
possibly getashotatit. We circled 
around the point where the wh te 
buck had jumped into the woods, 
but we couldn’t pick up his trail 
anywhere. I began to think that I 
had either just wounded the ani 
mal or missed him entirely, and 
as the shot was a remarkably easy 
one, I was much chagrined. We 
decided to go back and try to 
trail him from-the place where he 
had entered the woods, and upon 
reaching this point found many 
blood stains. We fol-owed these 
for about ten yards and there lay 
the white buck, stone dead. 

The first bullet had _ passed 
through the upper part of the 
lungs, just back of the foreshoul 
der, and the second bullet, which 
had hit him on the run, had struck 
him in the lower part of the ab 
domen. 

The guide was most elated. He 
jumped around the buck and ex 
claimed, “‘Ain’t he a dandy A 
white deer is a very unusual "and 
unique trophy!” 

As it was nearly noon, John 
next said, “Let's bite the kettle,’ 
so there, in | the edge of the woods, 
we ate our lunch and rehearsed 
the events of the tragedy. I asked 
him why he had told me to aim 
low when I fired the first shot, 
and he said, ‘‘Boy, some of these 
ere sports have a habit of shoot 
ing tops off the trees, and I didn't 
want you to do that. You see,” 
he said, “‘it’s just lke this: they 
see only the front sight of ther 
gun and the hind sight is some 
where around their knees.” 

The above is one of several 
interesting events of my big game 
hunt last November, near Chat 
ham, New Brunswick. 

W. S. Bourcier. 











GAME LAWS ON COINS 

A novel way to carry a copy ot 
the game laws in the pocket, where 
it cannot be lost or affected by 
water, is an aluminum coin about 
the size of a silver dollar, gotten 
out by the Robin Hood Ammuni 
tion Company, of Swanton, Vt 
The following States have been 
taken care of on this system: 

Pennsylvania, Indiana, Wiscon 
sin, Missouri, South Carolina, Ill 
nois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Michi- 
gan, Oklahoma, Maine, Iowa, 
Texas, Kansas, Florida, Georgia. 

If you mention FrIrtp AND 
STREAM the Robin Hood Company 
will be glad to send you one of 
these coins free. 











STATE GAME LAWS FOR 1914, INCLUDING 
CANADIAN PROVINCIAL LAWS 


These laws have 


have all the recent changes therein 


been checked by the Game Commissioners of the various States and 
except that in some cases the Federal Migratory Bird 


Law amendments have not been passed upon by the authorities at Washington, and in these 
cases we have simply published the existing State laws which may be modified by the Fed- 
eral regulations. We will publish in our next issue the final form of the Federal Migratory 
Bird r which go into effect October 1st. 


ALABAMA 


Wild turkey gobbler, Dec. Ist 
to March 31st; quail, Nov. ist to 
Feb. 28th; ducks, geese, brant, 
rails, coots, woodcock, mudhens, 
sandpiper, curlew and other shore 
birds, Sept. Ist. to March 14th; 
snipe, plover, Nov. Ist to April 
30th; pheasants, Nov. 15th to Dec. 
14th; deer, Nov. Ist to Dec. 31st; 
squirrels, Oct. Ist to Feb. 28th. 
tag limits: One deer per season; 2 
turkey gobblers, 25 game birds of 
ny species per day. Licenses: 
State, resident, $3; county, resi- 
dent, $1; State, non-resident, $15. 


|/ ARIZONA 

Deer, turkey, Oct. Ist to Dec. 
15th; quail, snipe, rail, Oct. 15th 
to Feb. Ist; geese, ducks and brant, 
Sept. Ist to April Ist; doves, 
whitewings, June Ist to Feb. ist; 
elk, mountain goat or sheep, an- 
telope, bobwhite quail, grouse and 
pheasants, protected. Bag limits: 
Two male deer per season; 25 quail 
per day; 25 ducks per day; 35 
doves or whitewings per day; 3 
turkeys per season. License: 
Resident, 50 cents; non-resident, 
big game, $25; non-resident, bird, 
$10; alien, big game, $100; alien. 
bird, $25. 


ARKANSAS 


Partridge, Nov. 1st to Feb. 28th, 
quail, Nov. Ist to Feb. 28th (Dec. 
10th to Jan. 31st in Columbia, La- 
fayette. Grant and Carroll coun 
ties); deer, Sept. Ist to Jan. 31st 
(Oct. Ist_to Jan. 31st in Chicot 
County; Oct. Ist to Dec. 31st in 
Desha County); grouse (prairie 
chicken), Nov, Ist to Nov. 30th 
(protected in Prairie County); wi'd 
turkey, Sept. Ist to April 30th 
(Feb. 1st to May 15th in Chikot 
County), pheasant protected, squir- 
rel, county laws. License: Resi- 
cent, varies in different counties; 
unlawful for non-residents to hunt 
or fish (exception, non-residents 
may fish in Spring River in north 
ern part of Sharp and Fulton coun 
ties). 


CALIFORNIA 


Divided into the following hunt- 
ing districts: 

(1) Del Norte, Modoc, Siskiyou, 
Lassen, Shasta, Humboldt, Trinity, 
Tehama. 

(2) Glenn, Mendocino, Colusa, 
Lake Sonoma, Napa, Yolo, Solano, 
Marin. 

(3) Butte, Plumas, Sierra, Yuba, 
Sutter, Nevada, Placer, El Dorado, 
Sacramento, Amador, Alpine, Cal- 
averes, Tuolumne, Mariposa, Mono. 

(4) San yoo, Merced, Fres- 
no, Stanislaus, Madera, Kings, Tu- 
lare, Kern. 

(5) <onere Costa, San Francisco, 
Alameda, San Mateo, Santa Clara, 
Santa Cruz, San Benito. San Luis 
Obispo, Monterey. 


(6) Los Angeles, Ventura, San- 
ta Barbara, Orange, San _ Diego, 
Imperial, Riverside, San Bernar- 
dino, Inyo. 

Deer, 1, 3, Aug. 15th to Oct. 
3lst; 2, 4, 5, July Ist to Aug. 
31st; 6, Aug. 15th to Sept. 15th. 
Ducks, brant, geese, mudhens, 
blackbreasted and golden plover, 
yellowlegs, jacksnipe, Oct. 15th to 
Jan. 31st; all other shore birds. 
rail, wood-duck, wild pigeon, pro- 
tected. Valley or desert quail, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, Oct. 15th to Feb. 15th; 
6, Oct. 15th to Nov. 15th. Moun- 
tain ey grouse, sagehen, Sept. 
Ist to Nov. 30th; rabbits, Aug. Ist 
to Jan. 3lst; tree squirrels, Sept. 
Ist to Dec, 31st (no closed season 
in Mendocino). Bag limits: Deer, 
2 each year; rabb.ts, 15 per day; 
ducks, brant, 25 per day, 50 a 
week; tree souirrels, 12 a season; 
plover, yellowlegs, jacksnipe, 20 a 
day; mountain quail, 10 a day; 
valley and desert quail, 20 a day; 
grouse, sagehens, 4 a day. Licenses: 
Resident, $1; non-resident, $10; 
aliens, $25. Fishing licenses: Resi- 
dent, $1; non-resident, $3; alien, 
$3 


\/coLorapo 


Deer, elk, antelope, mountain 
sheep, wild turkey, quail, pheasant, 
protected; prairie chicken, moun- 
tain and willow grouse, Aug. 15th 
to Oct. 10th; geese, ducks, brant, 
swan, plover, cranes and other 
wading, marsh and shore birds 
and water fowls, Sept. 1st to April 
20th; sage chickens, Aug. Ist to 
Sept. 1st; curfew and yellowleg 
snipe, Aug. Ist to April 20th; 
doves, Aug. 15th to Aug. 31st. 
Bag limits: Twenty birds of all 
kinds in aggregate per day. _ Li- 
cense: Non-resident hunting, $10; 
resident hunting and fishing, $1; 


non-resident fishing. $2. 
aamaenen 


Deer protected ; squirrels, Oct. 
8th to Nov. 23rd; hares, rabbits, 
Oct. 8th to Dec. 31st; wood-duck 
protected; geese, ducks, brant, 
swan, Sept. 1st to Dec. 31st; quail, 
ruffed grouse, woodcock, pheasants, 
Oct. 8th to Nov. 28rd; shore birds, 
sandpipers, plover, snipe, Sept. Ist 
to Dec. 31st; rail, Sept. 12th to 
Dec. 3ist. Bag limits: 9%uail, 
woodcock, pheasants, grouse, 
partridge, 5 per day or 36 per 
year; shore birds, snipe, 50 per 
day; rail, 35 per day. License: 
Resident, $1.25; non-resident, 
$10.25; , ali , $15.2 25. 


DELAWARE 


Quail, partridge, hare, rabbits, 
squirrels, woodcock, Nov. 15th to 
Dec. 31st; reedbirds, Sept. Ist to 
Nov. Ist; rails, coots, gallinules, 
Sept. Ist to Nov. 30th; brant, wild 
ducks, geese, Nov. Ist to Jan. 31st; 
plover, snipe and yellowlegs, Sept. 


Ist to Dec. 15th. Bag limits: 
~—, 50 per day; ducks, 20 per 
da 2 birds of any other species 
per _ 6 squirrels, rabbits, hares 
per day. License: Resident, $1.10; 
non-resident, $10.50. 


FLORIDA 


Deer, wild turkey gobblers, bob 
white quail, doves, swans, geese, 
brant, ducks, rails, coots, mudhens, 
sandpipers, curlews, snipe, plover 
and squirre's, Nov. 20th to Feb. 
20th; grouse and pheasants pro 
tected until 1915. Bag limits: One 
deer, 2 turkeys, 20 quail, 25 birds 
of any other species per day; 3 
deer, 5 turkeys, 500 other game 
lnrds per season. License: esi 
dent county license, $1; resident 
State license, $3; non-resident, $15 
for each cougty. 


GEORGIA 


Quail, doves, partridge, turkey 
gobblers, plover, Nov. 20th to 
March Ist; snipe, Dec. 1st to May 
ist; woodcock, wood-duck, Dec. 1st 
to Jan. lst; male deer, Oct. Ist to 
Dec. Ist; squirrels, Aug. Ist to 
Jan. 1st; pheasants, grouse, pro 
tected; opossum, Oct. Ist to 
March Ist. Bag limits: Three 
male deer per season; 3 turkey gob- 
blers per season; 25 game birds 
per day. 40 snipe or doves per day. 
License: Resident (county), $1; 
(State), $3; non-resident, $15. 


/maxko 

Elk, deer, mountain goat, moun 
tain sheep, Sept. 1st to Nov. 30th 
(elk in Fremont and_ Bingham 
counties, Sept. Ist to Dec. 31st; 
elk in Bonner, Kotenai, Shoshone 
Latah, Nez Perce, Clearwater oan 
Idaho counties, protected until 
1916; deer in same counties, Sept. 
20th to Dec. 20th); moose, ante 
lope, buffalo, caribou, imported 
pheasants, prairie chickens. pin 
nated grouse, protected; sage birds, 
turtle-doves, July 15th to Nov. 30th 
(Fremont County, Aug. 15th to 
Nov. 30th); quail, Nov. Ist to Nov. 
36th; partridge, pheasants, i? 
(north of Salmon River, Se Ist 
to Nov. 30th; south of - 5 
River, Aug. 15th to Nov. seen); 
geese, ducks, snipe, plover, Son. 
Ist to Jan. 3lst. Bag limits: Elk 
mountain sheep, mountain goat, 1 
per season; deer, 2; sage hens, 
partridge, pheasants, grouse, 12 per 
day; doves, ducks, snipe, plover, 
24 per day; quail, 18 per day; 
geese, 4 per day. License: Resi- 
dent, $1; non-resident (big game), 
$25; (birds), $5. Duck season is, 
subject to Federal law amendment 
being signed by the President, 
Sept. Ist to Jan. 16th. 


ILLINOIS 
Deer, partridge, pheasant, wild 
turkey, protected until 1923; prairie 
chicken, Nov. 11th to Nov. 24th; 
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bobwhite quail, Nov. 11th to Dec. 
squirrels, July 2nd_to Nov. 
ruffed ouse, quail, caper- 
cailzie, Hungarian partridge, black, 
or heather grouse, woodcock, pro- 
tected until July 1, 1920; shore 
birds, snipe, plover, Sept. 2nd to 
\pril 80th; wild geese, brant, 
ducks, coot, rail and other water 
fowl, Sept. 2nd to April 14th. Bag 
limits: Quail, 12 a day; prairie 
chicken, 3 a day; squirrels, snipe, 
plover, shore birds, ducks, 15 a 
day; wild geese, brant, 10 a day; 
rail, coot and other water fowl, 
15 a day. License: Resident, $1; 
non-resident, $25.20. 


INDIANA 


turkey, _ pheasant, 
prairie chick 





Deer, wild 
Hungarian partridge, 
en, protected; quail, ruffed grouse, 
Nov. 10th to Dec. 20th; geese, 
ducks, brant, Sept. Ist to April 
15th; squirrels, July Ist to Nov. 
ist; woodcock, fay Ist to Jan. 
ist. 3ag limits: Grouse, quail, 
cucks, geese, brant, 15 per day, 
45 per season. License: Resident, 
$1; non-residept, $15.50. 


OWA 


Woodcock, July 10th to Dec. 
31st; prairie chicken, Sept. 1st to 
Nov. 30th; ruffed grouse, quail, 
wild turkey, Nov. Ist to Dec. 15th; 
ducks, geese, brant, plover, rail, 
Sept. Ist to April Jsth; squirrels, 
Sept. Ist to Dec. 31st; elk, deer, 
protected; pheasant, protected until 
1915. Sag limits: Birds, 25 of 
a kind per day; squirrels, 25 per 
day. License: Resident, $1; non- 


resident, $19. 
V/ mamas 


Deer, antelope, quail, prairie 
chicken, Hungarian partridge, im 


ported pheasants, protected; fox 
squirrels, Sept. Ist to Jan. Ist 
(other squirrels protected); geese, 


brant, ducks, snipe, Sept. Ist to 
Dec. 15th; plover, Aug. Ist to 
Dec. 15th. Bag limits: Snipe, 
12; plover, 20; wild ducks, 20; 
geese, 6; brant, 6. License: Resi- 


dent, $1; ffon-resident, $15. 


KENTUCKY 


Wild turkey, Sept. Ist to Feb. 
Ist; quail, partridge, pheasant 
Nov. 15th to Jan. Ist; pheasant 
(imported), protected; woodcock, 
Nov. Ist to Jan. 1st; geese, wood 
duck and other ducks, Oct. Ist 
te Jan. 16th; doves, Aug. Ist to 
Feb. Ist; squirrels, June 15th to 
Sept. 15th, and Nov. 15th to Feb 
Ist; rabbits, Nov. 15th to Sept. 
15th. License: Resident, $1; 


License se 
clerk at county 
county 
OUISIANA 

Al! game birds.) Nov. 1st to Feb. 
15th; prairte  ch'ckens,  kildeer. 
pheasants, turkey hens protected 
until 1915; squirres Oct. Ist to 
Feb. 15th; deer, Aug. 15th to 
15th. Sag limit: Twenty 
ducks or doves, 50 snipe, 15 
ther game birds per day; 15 
squirrels per day; 5 deer per sea- 
son Jicense: Res'dent, State, 
$83; non resigent or alien, $15 


MAINE 


and calf moose, 
protected; deer on Mt. Desert 
Island, County of Hancock, Isle 
au Haut. Knox County, and on 
certain islands, protected; Hun 


non-resident, $15. 
cured from county 
seat of eac 





Caribou, cow 


Field and Stream 


garian partridge, capercailzie, 
black game, all species of pheas- 
ant, ‘except ruffed grouse; all 
shore birds, except black-breasted 
and go‘den plover, Wilson or 
jacksnipe; cranes, swans, curlew 


and wood-ducks, protected;  in- 
sectivorous birds also protected, 
but English sparrows, crows, 


hawks, owls, mudhens, kingfishers, 
loons and blue herons may be killed 
at any time; bull moose, deer (eight 
smal southern counties), month 
of November; deer (eight northern 
counties), Oct. Ist to Dec. 15th; 
rabbits, Sept. Ist to March 
gray squirrels, Sept. 1st to ; 
31st; partridge. Sept. 15th to Nov. 
30th; woodcock, Oct. 1st to Nov. 
30th; ducks eg ge geese, 
brant, Sept. Ist to Dec. 15th; rails, 
coots and gallinules, Sept. Ist to 
Novy. 30th; black-breasted and gold 
en plover, jacksnipe and yellow 
legs, Aug. 15th to Nov. 30th. 
Bag limits: sull moose, 1 per 
season; deer, 2 per season (excep: 
tions), ducks, woodecck, snipe, 10 
per day; partridgt, plover, 5 per 
day. License: Non-resident (to hunt 
until deer season), $5; during deer 
Alien 








and moose season, $25. 
residents of Maine, $15; non- 





residents must be in charge of 
registered guide May to November, 
inclusive, while camping and 
kindling fires on wild lands, while 
hunting or fishing. 


|/ MARYLAND 


Partridges or quail, English or 
Mongolian pheasants, pheasant or 
ruffed grouse, rabbit, squirrel, 
wild turkey, woodcock and deer, 
Noy. 10th to Dec. 24th, inc.; ducks, 
geese, swan or brant, Nov. Ist to 
jan. 3lst, inc.; doves (season reg 
ulated by county laws); reed, rail, 
ortolan, coots and gallinules, Sept. 
Ist to Nov. 30th, inc.; plover and 
snipe, Sept. Ist to Dec. 15th, inc. 
License fees regu‘ated o county 
laws. / 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Deer, from. sunrise of 
Monday in November to 
of following Saturday; hares 
rabbits, Oct. 12th to Feb, 28th. 
gray squirrels, Oct. 12th to Nov. 
12th; ruffed grouse, hess Mn and 
quail, Oct. 12th to Nov. 12th; 
quail protected in Essex County; 
pheasants, Oct. 12th to Nov. 12th, 
in counties of Barnstable, Norfo k. 
M:ddlesex, Essex, Jorcester, 
Hlampden, Berkshire, limit 2 in 
one day, 6 in season; plover, snipe 
and rail, Aug. 15th to Nov. 30th; 
ducks, geese and brant, Sept. 15th 
to Dec. 31st (winter and summer 
vellowlegs, go den plover and black 
breasted plover, jacksnipe and rail 
only to be taken); Hungarian par- 
tridge, protected. Bag limits: 
Ruffed grouse, 3 in one dav. 15 
per season; quail and woodcock, 
{ per day, 20 per season; deer, 
1 per season; sqvirrels, 5 per day, 
15 Per seas‘ ns 





third 
sunset 
and 





15 black ducks per 
Res dents, $1; non- 
0; aliens, $15 


MICHIGAN 


elk and moose, pro- 
tected; deer, Nov. 10th to Nov. 
30th (protected in some counties) ; 
rabbits, Sept. Ist to March Ist; 





Caribou, 


squirrels, protected until 1915; 
quail, pheasants, capercailzie, black 
towl, hazel grouse. wild turkey, 
protected until 1917; prairie chick 





ens, protected; partridge, wood- 
ecek, spruce hen, Oct. 1st to Nov. 
50th; ducks, snipe, plover, shore 
birds, Sept. lst to Dec. 15th; rails, 
coots, Sept. 16th to Nov. 30th, 
inc. ; ‘geese, brant, Sept. 1st to Dec. 
16th. Bag limits: Deer, 2 per 
season; partridge, woodcock, spruce 
hens, 6 per day, 50 per year; 
dvcks, geese, brant, 25 per day; 
not lawful to have more than 15 


partridge, spruce hens, or 25 of 
other game birds in possession at 
any one time. Deer license: Resi- 
dent, $1.50 non-resident, $25; 


other hunting, resident, $1; non 
resident, $10; alien resident, $10 
MINNESOTA 

Moose, deer, Nov. 10th to Nov. 
30th; snipe, prairie chicken, wood- 
cock, plover, Sept. 7th to Nov. 
7th; ruffed grouse, partridge, quail, 
pheasant, Oct. Ist to Nov. 30th; 


imported pheasants, protected; cari 
bou and elk, protected; wild ducks, 


geese, water fowl, Sept. 7th t 
Nov. 30th. Bag limits: Deer, 1 
per season; 15 birds per day. Li 


cense: Resident (small game), $1; 


resident (big game), $1; non-res 
dent (smal! game), $10. (big 
game), $25 
MISSISSIPPI 

Does, fawns and wild turkey 
hens, protected; deer (bucks), 
bear, Nov. 15th to March Ist; 
quail or partridge, Nov. Ist to 
March Ist; doves, July Ist to 
March Ist; geese. swan, ducks, 
rail, coots, plover, wood-ducks, 
Sept. Ist to March Ist. Bag limit 
Twenty of any one kind of game 
b:rd per day; 1 deer per day. o 
h deer per season icense: Non 
reside A, 

Vrarssovnr 

Deer, turkey, Nov. Ist to Dee 
31st; doves, Sept. 1st to Dec. 31st: 
ducks, geese and brant. Sept. 15th 


pheasant (Mongo 
or English), wood 
chicken, protected; 
plover, Sept. 1st to Dec. 31st; 








quail (bobwhite, partridge), Dec. 
Ist to Dec. 31st; squirrel (gray 
black and fox), July 1st to Dec. 
Ist; snipe, Sept. 15th to Apri 
30th Bag limit: One deer, 2 
turkeys and 10 birds of any othe: 
family per day per person; 2 deer 
ne s€2son. License: Resident 
$5; non- — $25; county resi 
ent licens 

+ Sa 

deer, mountain sheep, 
uae goat. Oct. Ist to Nov. 
30th; moose b'son, buffalo, cari 
bou, antelope, quail, imported 
pheasants, yeaver, protected; 
prairie chicken, grouse. sage hen, 
rheasants. partridge, Oct. Ist to 
Oct. 31st; geese, ducks, brant, 
Sept. Ist to Dec. 16th; swans, pro 
tected. Bag limits: Yecr, 3 per 
season (1 doe only); ek, moun 
tain sheep or goat, 1 per year; 
pheasants. grouse. prair‘e chic 
ens, partridge. sage hens, 5 per 
Gay; ducks, 20 per day; geese 
brant, no limit. License: Resi 
dent hunting and fishing. $1; non 
resident, small game, $10; non 


resident, big game and fishing. $25; 


alien huntifAg and fishing, $30. 
NEBRASKA 
Geese, ducks, water fowl. Sept 
Ist to April 5th; prair’e chickens, 
grouse, sage hens, Sept. Ist t 
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Ist to 
July 
white 


Nov. 
April 
15th to 
cranes, 
ist to vo. 
deer, protected; 


30th; 
30th; 
Aug. 
rotected; 
30th; 
quail, 

Nov. 15th. Bag limits: 
five birds, 10 squirrels, 10 geese, 
prairie chicken, grouse, quail, and 
2& other game birds, or 50 game 
fish in possession at any one time. 
License: Resident, $1; non-resi 
dent (hunting, and fishing license), 


$10. 


snipe, Sept. 
doves, plover, 
$list; swan, 
squirrels, Oct. 
antelope and 
Nov. Ist to 

Twenty- 


\/NEVADA 
Deer, antelope, Sept. 15th to 
Oct. 31st, inc.; mountain. sheep 
and goat, protected until Jan. 1, 
1920; ducks, geese, Oct. Ist to 
Jan. 16th; valley quail, Oct. 15th 
to Jan. 15th; mountain quail, Oct 
Ist to Dec. 31st; sage hen, July 
15th to Oct. Ist; grouse, Oct. Ist 
tu Dec. 15th; bobwhite quail, 
partridge, protected; cranes, 
plover, curlew, snipe, woodcock, 
swan, Sept. 15th to March 15th; 
sage birds, July 15th to Oct. Ist. 
Bag limits: Deer, antelope, 2 per 
season; ducks, 20 per day; moun 
tain quail, valley quail, 15 per day; 
sage birds, 10 per day; grouse, 6 
per day; plover, 5 per day; geese, 


10 per day; swans, 3 per day; 
snipe, 15 per day. License: Non 
ager $10; resident, $1; aliens, 


i) NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Moose, caribou, elk, protected; 
deer, Coos County, Oct. 15th to 
Dec. 15th; deer in Grafton and 
Carroll counties, Nov. Ist to 
15th; in Sullivan, Chesire, 
borough, Merrimack, Belknap, 
Strafford and Rockingham counties, 


Dec. Ist to Dec. 15th. Bag limits 
for deer, 2 per season in Coos, 
Grafton and Carroll counties, 1 per 
season elsewhere; gray squirrels, 
Oct. Ist to Oct. 31st; hares, rab- 
bits, coons, Oct. Ist to April Ist; 


woodcock, partridge, ruffed grouse, 
quail, Wilson snipe, Oct. Ist to 
Dec. Ist; ducks, yellow.egs, sand 
piper, Oct. Ist to Jan. 31st; pheas 
ants, wood-duck, Bertram’s sand 
piper, upland plover, blue heron 
bald eagle, loon, seagull, shell 
drake, protected. Resident license, 


$1; non rgsident, $10. 
\/xew JERSEY 


Quail, rabbit, squirrel, male 
English ring-neck pheasant, ruffed 
grouse, prairie chicken, Hungarian 
partridge, Nov. 10th to Dec. 15th; 
shore birds, onl black-breasted 
plover, go‘den pe Many jacksnipe, 

iIson sni pe, goo greater and 
rel'owlegs, Sept. Ist to Dec. 
rails, coots, gallinules, marsh 
mudhen, rot. Ist to Dec. 
except wood-duck 
Nov. Ist to Jan. 31st; 
deer, Nov. Ist to Nov. 5th; wile 
turkey, female English ring-neck 
pheasant, all small shore birds not 
designated by name under the 
open season, littie brown, sandhill 
and whooping cranes, swans, cur- 
lews, upland plover and wood 
ducks, protected; woodcock, Oct. 
10th to Nov. 30th. Bag limits: 
Ten quail, 3 English or ring-neck 
pheasants, 3 Hungarian partridges, 
10 woodcock, 3 ruffed grouse, 20 
ducks, 10 geese, 10 brant, 10 rab 
bits, 30 marsh hens or mudhens 





PS 


hen ‘or 
ist; water fowl, 


and swan, 


per day or to have in possession 
at any one time. License: Non 
resident, $10.50; resident, $1.15. 


Fishing license required by non- 
residents,after Jan. 1, 1915 


NEW MEXICO 


Oct. 1st to 
Nov. Ist 


Deer (with horns), 
Nov. 15th; wild turkey, 
to Jan. 15th; grouse, Sept. Ist 
to Nov. 15th; native or crested, 
Messina, California or helmet quail, 
Nov. Ist to Jan. 31st; ducks, snipe, 
curlew, plover, Sept. 1st to March 
3lst; elk, mountain sheep, moun- 
tain goat, ptarmigan, protected; 
antelope, pheasant, bobwhite quail, 
wild pigeon, prairie chicken, pro 
tected until 1917. Bag limits: 
Deer, 1 ag season; grouse, 6 a 
cay; turkey, 4 a day; quail, ducks, 
snipe, curlew, eo 4 3 a day. Li- 
cense: Resident (big game), $1; 
(small game), $1; non-resident and 
alien resident, combined bird and 
b:g game, 0; bird, $10. 


NEW YORK 


Oct. Ist to Nov. 
‘ranklin, 


15th, in 
Fulton, 
Jefferson 


Deer, 
Clinton, Essex, F 
Hamilton, Herkimer, 
Lewis, Oneida, Oswego, Saratoga, 
St. Lawrence, Warren, Washing 
ton counties (exceptions), Nov. 
Ist to Nov. 15th in Ulster County, 
and in towns of Nevers'nk, Coshoc 


ton, Tusten, Highland, Lumber- 
land, F orestburg and Bethel and 
parts. of Orange and_ Sullivan 


counties, protected elsewhere; cari- 
bou, moose, elk, antelope, protect- 
ed; rabbits, hares, Oct. 1st to Jan. 
31st (exceptions on Long Island, 
Nov. Ist to Dec. 31st, other ex 
ceptions) 5 squirrels, Oct. Ist to 
ov. 15th (Long Island, Nov. Ist 
to Dec. 31st); ducks, geese, brant, 
Sept. 16th to Jan. 10th (Long 
Island, Oct. Ist to Jan. 10th; 
wood duck, protected; grouse, Oct. 
Ist to Nov. 30th (Long Islind, 
Nov. Ist to Dec. 31st, other ex- 
ceptions); Hungarian partridge, 
protected; pheasants, last two 
Thursdays in October and_ first 
two Thursdays in November (Long 
Island, Nov. Ist to Dec. 31st, pro- 
tected in some counties); quail, 
protected until 1918, except on 
Long Island, where open season 
is Nov. Ist to Dec. 31st; snipe. 
plover, sandpipers, curlews, and 
ee shore birds, Sept. 16th to 
Nov. 30th (Long Island, Aug. Ist 


to Nov. 30th); woodcock, Oct, Ist 
to Nov. 15th (Long Island, Oct. 
15th to Nov. 30th). Bag limits: 
Deer, 2 per season, 1 of which 
may be transported; squirrels, 5 
per day; rabbits and hares, 6 per 
day; ducks, geese, brant, 25 per 
day; grouse, 4 per day, 20 per 
season; pheasants, 3 male per sea- 
son, exception Long Is and, 6 
male pheasants per day or 36 
male per season; quail on Long 


Island, 
shore birds, 15 per day; 


10 per day, 50 per season; 
woodcock, 


4 per day, 20 per season. License: 
Non-resident, $20.50; non-resident 
taxpayer, $10.50; resident, $1.10 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Game laws are regulated entire 
ounty laws 


iy by thg c y laws. 
\/ronem DAKOTA 


Wild ducks, cranes, geese, 
Sept. 7th to Dec. 15th; 
plover, golden plover, snipe, grouse, 
wocdcock, prairie chicken, Sept. 
jth to Nov. Ist; deer, protected 
until 1916; antelope, protected un 
til 1920; quail, doves, partridge, 
pheasants, protected. Bag limits: 


brant, 
upland 


Grouse, prairie chickens, cranes, 
19 a day; geese, brant, ducks, 
snipe, plover, woodcock, 25 a day. 
License, resident, $1; non-resident, 
$25. 


OHIO 


Virginia partridge, Hungarian 
partridge, quail, pheasants, ru 
grouse, protected until 1915, then 
Nov. 15th to Dec. 4th; woodcock, 
Oct. 1st to Nov. 30th; rail, coots, 
mudhens, Sept. Ist to Nov. 30th; 
ducks, geese, brant or other water 
fowl, plover, Wilson or jacksnipe, 
greater or lesser yellowlegs, Sept. 
ist to Dec. 15th; Carolina dove, 
Sept. Ist to Oct. 20th; rabbits, 
Nov. 15th to Dec. 4th; raccoon, 
Nov. 1st to March Ist; squirrels, 
Sept. 15th to Oct. 20th; fox, Oct. 
“nd to Jan. 9th. Bag limits: 
Woodcotks, rails, plover, snipe, 
geese, shore birds, 12 per day: 
ducks, 25 per day; squirrels, 5 od 
day. License: Resident, $1.2 
non-resideng, $15.25. 


OKLAHOMA 


Antelope, pheasant, protected. 
Deer (bucks only), Nov. 15th to 
Dec. 15th (protected in counties 
oi Comanche, Caddo, Kiowa and 
Swanson); geese, brant, duck, 
snipe, p'over, shore birds, Au 
15th to May Ist; quail, Nov. 15t 
tc Feb. Ist; wild turkey. Nov. 
15th to Jan. Ist; prairie chicken, 
Sept. Ist to Nov. Ist. Bag limit: 
Deer, 1 per season; geese, brant, 
10 per day; ducks, shore birds, 
25 per day, 150 per season; tur- 
keys, 3 per season; prairie chicken, 
6 per day, 100 per season. License: 
Resident, $1.25; non-resident, $15; 
alien, $25. 


Jf OREGON 


Divided into two d'stricts. Dis 
trict No. 1, comprising all counties 
west of the Cascade Mountains: 
Isuck deer, Aug. Ist to Oct. 31st; 
silver gray squirrel, Oct. Ist_ to 
Oct. 31st; ducks and geese—Fed- 
eral law now in force—Oct. Ist 
to Jan. 15th; rails and coots, Oct. 
Ist to Jan. 15th; shore birds, b!ack 
breasted and golden plover, Wil 
son and jacksnipe, woodcock and 
greater and lesser yellowlegs—Fed 
eral law now in force—Oct. Ist 
to Dec. 15th; male Chinese pheas 
ants, quail and grouse, Oct. Ist 
to Oct. 31st, except that there is 
no open season on Chinese pheas 
ants in Jackson, Josephine, Coos 
and Curry counties; quail. protect 
ed; doves, Sept. Ist to Oct. 31st 

District No. 2, comprising all 
counties east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains: Buck deer, Aug. Ist to 
Oct. 31st; gray squirrel, Oct. Ist 
to Oct. 31st; Poe » and geese- 
Federal laws—Oct. Ist to Jan. 
15th; rails and coots—Federal law 
—Oct. Ist to Jan. 15th; shore 
birds, black-breasted and golden 
plover, Wilson or jacksnipe, wood 
cock and greater and lesser yel 
lowlegs—Federal law—Oct. 1st to 
Dec. 15th; sage hens, Aug. Ist 
to Aug. 3lst; grouse and doves, 
Sept. Ist to Oct. 31st; quail, Oct. 
Ist to Oct. 31st; bobwhite quail, 
protected. Bag limits: Pheasants 
and grouse, 5 in one day or 10 in 


any, seven consecutive days; doves, 
10 in one day, or 20 in any seven 
consecutive days; ducks, geese, 


30 in 
quail, 
days; 


rails, coots and shore birds, 
any seven consecutive days; 
10 in any seven consecutive 
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silver gray squirrels, 5 in any seven 
consecutive days; deer with horns 
only, 3 during any open season, 

Mountain sheep, antelope, e'k, 
beaver, female deer, spotted fawn, 
female Chinese pheasants, silver 
pheasants, golden pheasants, Reve’s 
pheasants, English partridge, Hun- 
an partridge, Franklin grouse 
fool hen, prairie chicken, bob 
white quail, swan, _wood-duck, 
wi'd turkey, least sandpiper, west 
ern sandpiper, semi-palmated 
plover, snowy plover, protected. 

Lieense: Resident, $1; non- 
res dent, $10. 


ENNSYLVANIA 


Deer (male, with horns visible 
2 inches above the hair), Nov. 
10th to Nov. 25th; elk, protected; 
hares, rabbits, Nov. Ist to Dec. 
Slst; English, Chinese, Mongolian, 
ring-neck pheasants, Oct. 15th to 
Nov. 30th; Hungarian quail, ruffed 
grouse, squirrels, pod come Oct. 
15th to Nov. 30th; plover, July 
15th to Dee. 1st; snipe, Sept. Ist 
to April 30th; shore birds, Sept. 
Ist to Jan. 1st; wild turkey. pro- 
tected; water fowl, Sept. Ist to 
Apri. 10; wood-duck, protected un- 
til 1918. tag mits: Deer, 1 a 
season; rabbits, 10 a day; Hun 
garian quail, 5 a day, 20 a week. 
3C@ a season; imported pheasants, 
10 a day, 20 a week, 50 a season; 
quai’, 10 a day, 40 a week, 75 a 
season; snipe, p'over, shore birds 
no limit; ruffed grouse, 5 a day, 
20 a week, 50 a season; squirrels, 
6 a day; woodcock, 10 a day, 20 
a week, 50 a season; water fowl, 
no limit. License: Resident, $1; 









non-resident, $10 
RHODE ISLAND 
Quail, partridge, Nov. Ist to 
Dec. 31st; woodcock, Nov. Ist te 
Nov. 30th; plover. snipe. greater 
and_ lesser yellowlegs, Aug. 15th 
to Nov. 30th; brant, geese, ducks, 
Oct. Ist to Dec. 31st; other shore 
birds, Hungarian partridge, deer, 
pheasants, wood-duck, protected; 
squirrels, rabbits, hares, Nov. Ist 
to Dec. 31st. L'cense: Resident, 
non-resident, $10; alien, $15. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Deer, Sept. Ist to Jan. Ist; 
partridge, wild turkey, Nov. 15th 
to March 15th (exceptions); fox, 
Sept. 1st to Feb. 15th (excep- 
tions); woodcock, Sept. 1st to Jan. 
15th (county regulations); quai 
pheasant, Nov. Ist to March 15th; 
wood-ducks, Sept. Ist to March 
Ist; willet, Nov. 1st to eeen Ist. 
Bag limits: Partridge, 25 a day; 
v.oodcock, 12 a day; dec r, 5 during 
season; turkey, 2 a day. License: 
Non-resident, hunting, $25; hunt- 
ing duc, $10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Geese, ducks and other water 
fowl, Sept. 10th to April 10th; 
prairie chicken, grouse, snipe, 
plover, woodcock, partridge, Sept. 
10th to Oct. 10th; deer, Nov. Ist 
to Nov. 30th; quail and pheasant, 
protected. Bag limits: Prairie 
chicken, partridge, grouse, snipe, 
woodeeck, plover, 10 per day; 
water fowl, 20 per day; deer, 1 
per season. License: Small game, 
resident. $1; non-resident, $15 
I} ge game, resident, $5; non cesi- 
dent, $25. 


33; 





Field and Stream 


TENNESSEE 
-~ ae a squirrel, June 
Ist farch Ist (exceptions) ; 
rabhien, no closed season; quail, 


Nov. 15th to March 1st (excep 
tiens); wild tur op grouse, pheas- 
ant, Nov. Ist March Ist (ex 
ceptions) ; ho, My sheen. woodcock, 
geese, ducks, Oct. Ist to April 15th 
(exceptions) ; teal, wood duck, Aug. 
Ist to April 15th. Bag limit: 
Fifty duck, 30 quail. License: 
Non resident, /$10; res:dent, $3. 
TEXAS 

Deer, Nov. Ist to Jan. Ist; an 
tclope, mountain sheep pra'rie 
chickens, pheasants, protected; 
wild turkey, Dec. Ist to April Ist: 
quail, doves, partridge, Nov. Ist 
to Feb. Ist; ducks, geese, snipe, 
curlew, no closed season. Bag 
limits: Three deer per year; 25 
birds per day (3 turkeys, Decem- 
ber to February). License: Resi- 
dent, $1.75; yn-resident, $15. 

UTAH 

Ante‘ope, mountain sheep and 
elk, protected; deer. Oct. Ist to 
Oct. 15th (nrotected in Toole 
County); prairie chicken, _par- 
tridge, —_ aos dove, 
protected; quail Vashington, 
Garfield, Kane counties, Sept. 1st 
to Feb. Ist; Salt Lake, Davis. 
Utah. Weber, San Pete, Uintah 
Sevier, Carbon counties Oct. 1st 
to Oct. 3ist; Iron County, Oct. 
Ist to Nov. 30th); sage hens, Aug. 
15th to Oct. 31st; grouse, Oct. 
6th to Oct. 15th; ducks, geese 
snipe, Oct. Ist to Dec. 31st. Sag 








limit: 1 per season; quail, 
15 per ) hens, 8 per day; 
grouse, 6 per day, 25 per seison; 
geese, 12 per day; sn’pe. ducks, 
25 per day. License: Res‘dent, 
$ 


1.25; non rgsident, $5; al’en, $15. 
ances 


Elk, caribou, moose. protected; 
deer, Nov. 10th to Dec. Ist; gray 
squirrels, ruffed grouse, quail, 
woodcock, Sept. 15th to Dec. 1st; 
cucks, geese, Sept. Ist to Jan. Ist; 
snipe. plover, shore birds (except 
upland plover), Sept. 1st to Dee 
Ist; pheasants, wood-duck, upland 
plover, protected. 3ag limits: 
leer, 1 a season; squirrels, .rab 
bts. 5 a day; quail, woodcock, 
ruffed grouse, 4 a day; 25 a sea 
scn; snipe, pluver, shore birds (ex 
cept upland plover). 10 a day; 
geese, ducks, 20 a day. License: 
Resident, 75 cents; non-resident, 
$10.50. 


V/vireinta 


Wild turkcy, 
partr -dge. quail, 
of lue Re 
Ist to Ja: 


pheasants, grouse, 
woodcock (east 
Mountains), Nov. 
1 elsewhere, Nov. 

Ist to Dee. deer, Sept Ist 
to Nov. 8 : water fowl. Oct. 
15th to April 30th; wood-duck, 
Nov. Ist to Jan. 31st; rails. mud 
hens, plover, snipe (except Wilson 
snipe), sandpipers, curlews. surf 
b-rds, July 20th to Dec. 31st; Wil 
son snipe, no closed season; rob 
bits, Nov. Ist to Jan. 8ist. Bag 
limits: Thirty water fowl, 50 quail 
or partridges, 10 pheasants or 
grouse, 1 deer, 3 turkeys, 25 of 
each gr 100 in aggregate of plov- 
ers, snipe, sandp‘pers or curlews 
may be transported from State by 
non resident. License: Non-resi- 
dent, $10 obtained from clerk of 














County Court. These laws subject 
to U. S. Migratory Bird Regula- 
tions 


|/wasuincron 

Deer, Okanogan County (male 
only), Sept. 1st to Oct. 31st; else- 
where, Oct. 1st to Nov. 30th (on 
islands only during October); 
mounta'n sheep, mountain goat, 
Oct. 1st to Nov. 30th; English, 
golden, Mongolian, silver, black 
neck or Japenese pheasants, Oct. 
Ist to Nov. 30th; Chinese pheas 
ant in Kittitas and Yakima coun- 
ties, Oct. 1st to Oct. 15th, protected 
n Asotin County, in counties east 
ot west borders of Okanogan. 
Chelan, Kittitas, Yakima an 
Klickitat counties, Sey 15th to 
Oct. 31st; elsewhere, Oct. Ist to 
Nov. 30th; blue grouse, west of 
summit of Cascide Mountains, 
Sept. 16th to 30th; elsewhere, 
Sept. Ist to Nov. 380th; prairie 
chicken, protected in Kittitas and 
Yakima counties, other counties 
east of western borders of Okano 
gan, Chelan, Kittitas. Yakima and 
Klickitat counties, Sept. 15th to 
Oct. 3lst. elsewhere, Oct. Ist to 
Nov. 30th; quail, protected in all 
counties lying east of western bor 
ders of Okanogan, Che Kitts 
tas, Yakima and Klickitat coun 
ties, including Okanogan County. 
elsewhere, Oct. 1st to Nov. 30th; 
sage grouse, Hungarian partridge, 
band-tailed pigeon, wood-duck, 
protected; ducks, geese and brant. 
Oct. Ist to Jan. 15th; shore birds, 
biack-breasted and golden plover, 
vellowlegs. Wilson or jacksnipe. 
Oct. Ist to Jan. 15th. Bag limits 
Ouail, 10 per day, other upland 
birds, 5 per day; if quail are in 
cluded in bag, not more than 10 
upland birds or 5 other than quail 
Licenses: _ Resident county. $1: 
ves dent, State, $5; non resident, 
State, $10; alien, $15. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Deer, Oct. 15th to Dec Ist; 
elk, protected; squirrel, Sept. Ist 
to Dec. Ist; rabbit, no closed sea 
son; quail, Siew. Ist to Dec. Ist; 
pheasant, wild turkey. ruffed 
grouse, Oct. 15th to Dec. Ist: 
woodcock, plover. rail, reed-bird 
July 15th to Dec. 20th; wood 
duck, protected; sn’pe, Oct. 15th 
to March Ist; duck. geese, brant, 
Sept. Ist to April 20th. Bag limits: 
Twe ve quail, 6 grouse, 2 wid tur 














keys per day; or 96 quail, 25 
rumied grouse, 6 wild turkeys per 
-ason. License Non-resident, 


$1 5.50 
+ re 


Deer, Nov. 11th to Nov. 30th 
(protected in some counties); 
quail, pheasant, swan and moose, 
protected; squirrels, rabbits. Sept 
10th to Feb. Ist (exceptions); 
grouse, prairie chicken. Sept. 7th 
to Oct. Ist (protected in some 
counties) ; plover, wood-duck, 
woodcock, Sept. 7th to Nov. 30th; 
partridge, Oct. Ist to Nov. 30th; 
brant, geese, Sept. 7th to Nov. 
30th (protected on Lake Geneva); 
water fowl, Sept. 7th to Nov. 30th 
Bag limit: Deer, 1 per season; 
prairie chicken, grouse, woodcock, 
5 per day; geese, brant, partridge, 
10 per day; ducks. water fowl. 15 
per day; mixed birds, 20 per day. 
License: Non-resident, small 
game, $10; non resident, big game, 
$25 
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veiions 


Elk, mountain sheep, Sept. Ist 
to Nov. 15th (only in Park, Lin- 
coln and Fremont counties (excep- 
tins); deer, Oct. 1st to Oct. 3ist 
(in Fremont, Park and Lincoln 
counties, Sept. Ist to Nov. 15th); 
sage grouse, Aug. Ist to Aug. 31st 
(protected in Sheridan County un- 
tii 1915); all other grouse, Sept. 
15th to Nov. 15th (in Albany, Car- 
bon, Laramie, Sweetwater counties, 
all grouse from July 15th to Aug. 
31st); quail and Mongolian pheas- 


ants, — until 1915; ducks, 
geese, nd Ist to March Ist; 
stipe, sandpiper, Sept. 1st to April 
30th; curlew, Aug. Ist to Sept. 
30th. Bag limits: Two elk, 1 
deer with horns, 1 male mountain 
sheep, 18 game birds per day, not 
more than 6 of which may be 
grouse. License: Resident, big 
game, $2.50; game bird, $1; non 
resident, big game, $50; game 
bird, $5; bear license, $10. Non- 


residents must be accompanied by 
guides. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


buffalo, elk, wapiti, 
i deer, moose, 
14th; mountain 
/_pt. 1st to Oct. 
cranes, coots, 
sandpipers, 


Antelope, 
protected; caribou, 
ov. Ist to Dec. 
sheep and goats, 
14th; swans, ducks, 
rails, snipe, plover, 
curlew, plover and other shore 
birds, Sept. Ist to Dec. 31st; par- 
tridge, grouse, ptarmigan, pheasant, 
prairie chicken, Oct. Ist to Nov. 
30th; imported pheasants, protect- 
ed. Bag limits: Two mountain 
goats or sheep, 1 deer, moose, 
caribou, grouse, ptarmigan, par- 
tridge, pheasant, prairie chicken, 10 
a day, 100 a year. License: Resi- 
dent, big game, $2.50; bird, $2.25; 
non-resident, general game, $25; 
bird, $5 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 


3ear, Sept. Ist to July 14th; 
caribou, moose (males only), Sept. 
Ist to Dec. 31st; mule deer, whne- 
tailed deer, mountain goat, Sept. 
Ist to Dec. 14th; wapiti, elk, pro- 
tected; mountain sheep (males 
on'y), Sept. Ist to Nov. 14th; 
beaver, Nov. 15th to March 31st; 
land otter, marten, Dec. ist to 
March 3ist; bittern, plover, mead- 
ewlark, heron, Sept. 1st to March 
27th. The above seasons are sub- 
ject to change by order of the 
Council. Non-resident hunting and 
fishing license, $100. Bear license, 


$25. 
lA MANITOBA 


caribou, antelope, deer, 
moose, Dec. Ist to Dec, 15th; 
prairie chicken, partridge, grouse, 
Oct. 1st to Oct. 20th; buffalo, pro 
tected; upland plover, July ist to 
Dec. 31st; quail, pheasant, pro 
tected; snipe, sandpiper, plover, 
woodcock, wild duck, Sept. 15th 
to Nov. 30th. Bag limits: Car. 
bou, elk, antelope, deer, moose, 1 
each per season; grouse, prairie 
chicken, partridge, 20 per day, 100 
per season; ducks, 20 per day 
during last 15 days of September, 


Elk, 


50 per day during remainder of 
open season. License: Resident, 
$15; ngn-resident, $50. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
caribou. partridge. 
15th to Nov. 


Moose, deer, 
snipe, woodcock, Sept 


30th; wild geese, brant, teal, wood 
duck, black duck, Sept. Ist to Dec. 
Ist; shore, marsh or beach birds, 
Aug. 15th to Dec. 31st; seagulls, 
— protected. Bag limits: 
Jucks, geese, 20 per day; par- 
tridge, woodcock, 10 per day; 1 
caribou, 2 deer, 1 moose per sea 
son. License: Resident, big game. 
$3; non-resident, big game, $50; 
game birds, $10. Non-residents 
must be accompanied by licensed 
guides. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Elk, moose, protected; 
Aug. Ist_to Sept. 30th and Oct. 
21st to Jan. 31st; snipe, curlew, 
lover, willow grouse, ptarmigan, 
Sept. 21st to Dec. 3lst; fox, Oct. 
15th to March 15th; capercailzie, 
protected. Bag limit: Three cari 


bou per pear. 
i); NOVA SCOTIA 


Moose, Sept. 16th to Nov. 15th 
(protected on Cape Breton Island) ; 
caribou, Sept. 16th to Oct, 15th 
in Victoria and Inverness coun 
ties (protected elsewhere); deer, 
pane until 1915; rabbits, 
hares, Oct. 1st to March Ist; 
woodcock, Wilson snipe, blue-wing 
duck, wood-duck, Sept. Ist to 
March Ist; ruffed grouse, Oct. 1st 
to Nov. Ist; spruce partridge, 
pheasants, protected; teal, plover, 
curlew, sandpipers, yellowlegs and 
beach birds, Aug. 15th to March 
Ist. Bag limits: One moose per 
season; 1 caribou per season; 
woodcock, 10 per day; ruffed 
grouse, 5 per day. License: Non- 
resident, general, $30; small game, 
$15; resident to hunt caribou out- 
side own county, $5. Non-resi- 
dents must be accompanied by li- 


censed guides 
¥ 


caribou, 


Deer, Nov. 1st to Nov. 15th; 
caribou, moose (south of main 
line Canadian Pacific Ry. from 
Mattawa to Port Arthur), Nov. 


lst to Nov. 15th; elsewhere, Oct. 
16th to Nov. 15th; grouse, quail, 


protected; fowl, partridge, Oct. 
15th to Nov. 15th; woodcock, Oct. 
Ist to Nov. 15th; squirrel, wild 
turkey, Nov. 15th to Dec. 1st; 
— geese, Sept. 15th to April 
15th; duck, waterfowl, snipe, plov- 


er, shore birds (north and west 
of main line Canadian Pacific Ry. 
between Montreal and _ Toronto, 
Toronto to Guelph and Guelph to 
Goderich), Sept. Ist to Dec. 15th; 
elsewhere, Sept. 15th to Dec. 15th; 
capercailzie, protected until 1915; 
hare, Oct. Ist to Dec, 15th. Bag 
limits: Deer, caribou, moose, 1 per 
year; partridge, 10 per day; duck, 
200 per season. License: Resident, 
deer, $2; all big game, $5; non- 
resident, small game, $25; big 
game, $50. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Duck, teal, shore and beach 
birds, Aug. 20th to Dec. 31st; par- 
tridge, Oct. 15th to Nov. 15th 


(closed season every second year); 
wild geese, Sept. 15th to May 9th; 
woodcock, snipe, Sept. Ist to Dec. 
8ist; brant, April 20th to Dec. 
31st; plover, curlew, Aug. Ist to 
Dec. 3lst; rabbits and hares, Nov. 
Ist to Jan. 3ist. Bag limits: 12 
birds of a kind per day. Licenses: 
Non-resident, $15 for hunting; $2 
for fishing 


QUEBEC 
divided into two 
zones: Zone 1 includes the entire 
province, except part of the coun- 
ties of Chicoutimi and Saguenay 
to the east and north of the Sa 
ruenay River. Zone 2 includes 
the area not covered by Zone 1. 
Zone 1: Deer, moose, Sept. Ist 
to Dec. 31st (except in Ottawa, 
Labelle, Temascaming and Pontiac 
counties, Oct. Ist to Nov. 31st); 
caribou, Sept. Ist to Jan. 31st; 
hares, Oct. 15th to Jan. 8ist; 
woodcock, snipe, sandpiper, cur- 
lews, plover, Sept. Ist to Ton, 31st; 
birch or swamp partridges, Sept. 
Ist to Dec, 15th; white partridge, 
Nov. Ist to Jan. 3lst; widgeon, 
teal, wild ducks (except sheldrakes, 
loons, gulls), Sept. Ist to Feb. 28th 
Zone 2: Deer, moose, Sept. Ist 
to Dec. 31st; caribou, Sept. 1st to 
Feb. 28th; hares, Oct. 15th to Feb. 
28th; birch or hence d partridge, 
Sept. 15th to Jan. 3lst; white par- 
tridge, Nov. 15th to Feb. 28th; 
woodcock, plover, snipe, curlews, 
sandpiper, Sept. Ist to Jan. 81st; 
widgeon, teal, wild ducks (except 
sheldrakes, loons, gulls), Sept. 1st 
to Feb. 28th. 
Bag limits: 
deer, 2 caribou. 
2 deer, 4 caribou. 
dent, for 1 


Province is 


Zone 1, 1 moose, 2 
Zone 2, 1 moose, 

License: Resi- 
moose, $1; 2 cari- 
bou, $7; 2 deer, $1; non-resi- 
dent, $25; non-resident but mem- 
bers of incorporated game clubs, 
$10. 


|/saskaTcHEWAN 


Antelope and buffalo protected; 
caribou, deer, moose, elk (north 
oi Township 34), Nov. 15th to 
Nov. 30th, protected elsewhere; 
geese, ducks, swans, rails, coots, 
snipe, plover, curlew, cranes, Sept 
15th to Dec. 31st; pattridge, grouse 
chicken, Sept. 15th to Nov. 15th. 
Rag limits: Deer, caribou, moose, 
elk, 2 per season; grouse, par- 
tridge, chicken, 10 per day, total of 
100; geese, ducks, swans, 50 per 
day, 250 per season. 


PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST 


Owing to the space taken up by 
the Game Laws the Prize Photo 
Contest has been omitted this 
month. For the benefit of our new 
readers we announce it as follows: 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


FIELD AND STREAM 
prizes for the best 
graphs submitted each month in 
this Contest, reserving the right 
to publish at our own _ discretion 
the. others submitted. The prizes 
for next month will be: First 
Prize—Three years’ subscription to 
FIELD AND STREAM Second Prize 
—Two years’ subscription to Fretp 
AnD StREAM. Third Prize—One- 
FIELD AND 


offers three 
three photo- 


year subscription to : 

Stream. For all others, 50c. will 

be allowed when used. 
Contestants submitting photo- 


graphs will please place name and 
address on the back of each one 
submitted, state make of camera 
and type of lens used, light con- 
ditions, time of exposure, and a 
other explanatory matter whic 
would be of interest. Address all 
entries to Photographic Contest 
Department, Fietp AND_ STREAM, 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











CONSERVATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The attention of the sportsmen 
of the entire country has been 
drawn to the life and death strug 
gle California. is making for its 
wi:d game. For the past two or 
three decades game of all kinds 
has been losing ground. The won- 
derful leaping tuna, worth mil 
lions ‘to California, was driven 
from the Santa Catalina Channel 
by overseining and set nets. 
Santa Catalina was made a Fish 
Reserve in 1913, and no netting 
has been done for a year, and this 
summer the leaping tuna have re 
turned for the first time in num 
bers in ten years. 

In 1913 the restaurant men, the 
market hunters and the game deal 
ers determined to get all game to 
sel during the 1915 Fair. They 
banded together and formed the 
“People’s Fish and Game o- 
tective Assoc‘ation of California 
They raised a fund, secured mem 
bers, and elected the following offi 
cers: 

President, Hon. 
attorney for John F. Corriea, 
and poultry dealer of San Fran 
cisco; vice-president, John F. Cor- 
riea, game and poultry dealer of 
San Francisco; secretary, F. M. 
Bailey, secretary of the Corriea 
Corporation. 

Executive Committee: Cecil Ray 
mond, game and pou'try dealer, 
of San Francisco; L. A. Sischo, 
market hunter (shoots ducks and 
game for public markets); W. H 
Maack, wholesale fish dealer, San 
Francisco; John B. Campodonico, 
game and commission merchant, 
Sin Francisco. 

When this list of directors, all 
in the game-selling business, was 
published, the people rose, but they 
rose too slowly. The dealers ac- 
tually got 30,000 signatures to a 
referendum petition revoking the 
Flint Carey “‘Non-sale law.” This 
places ducks on sale, and it means 
practical extermination. So elated 
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were the dealers by the ease with 
which they secured the referendum 
that they tried an initiative to 


place practically a!l game on sale. 
But the peop'e were aroused, and 
by an active campaign defeated this. 
Many believe that the dealers will 
carry their referendum in Novem 
ber. If they do duck clubs in Cal- 
ifornia will be a thing of the past 
with ducks. But an active cam- 
paign is being fought. Dr. Taylor, 
of the University of California, 
with the Associated Scientific So 
cieties, is heading the fight around 


San Francisco, and in Southern 
California Dr. Chas. F. Holder, 
president of the Wild Life Pro 


tective League, Henry W. Keller 
and John Schumacher are !eading 
the cohorts and trying to inform 
the public with bulletins, letters, 
lectures, press articles and argu- 
ments of all kinds, proving that 
wild game is a big asset of the 
state and nation and that market 
sale of deer, quail, elk, antelope, 
pigeon, duck, snipe and grouse 
means extinction, and they prove 
it by facts and figures. 


The Fight in California 
NOTABLE VICTORY FOR WILD 
LIFE 


Southern California Hotel Men’s 

Association Repudiate the Market 

Interests and Take Stand for 
Wild Life. 


Three Striking Letters: 
Letter No. 1. 


THe ALexanpria HoreEL. 
Los ANGELEs, CAL., 
July 8, 1914. 
Mr. Chas. F. Holder, Pres., 


Wild Life Protective League, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Dear Sir:- understand that 
you are familiar with the purpose 
of the proposed fish and game 
laws, and as I am chairman of 
the committee of hotel men with 
power to report favorably or un- 
favorably upon th measure, I 
would appreciate it very much if 
at your convenience you would 
allow me the privilege of going 
over the matter in detail with you. 
My report will mean endorsement 
or soleen to endorse the bill, 
(“People’s Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association of California, 
viz.: Annulment of ‘no-sale’ law,”) 
and while I am greatly opposed to 
it, my information is not complete 


as to its intent. 

Upon your next visit in Los 
Angeles, if you will be good 
enough to call at my office, I will 


appreciate it. 
_ Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Vernon Goopwin. 


Mr. Holder accepted Mr. Good- 
win’s invitation and very —, 
received letters Nos. 2 and 3 

Letter No. 2. 
Tue ALexanpria Hore. 
Los ANGELEs, CAL., 
July 9, 1914. 
Mr. C. F. Holder, Pres., 


Wild Life Protective League, 
Pasadena, Cal 


My Dear Mr. Holder: 
I take the liberty ‘of enclosing 
you a letter sent this day to the 


secretary of the People’s Fish and 


—— rotective Association of 
alifornia, San Francisco. This 
es contains the impressions of 
our committee on this proposed 
act, and is in substance the report 
we will make to the Southern 
California Hotel Men’s Associa- 
tion. 
With kindest personal regards, 
am, 
Cordially yours, 


(Signed) Vernon Goopwin. 


Letter No. 8. 
Tue ALexanpria Hore. 
Los ANGELEs, CAL. 
Secretary, People’s Fish & Game 
Protective Assn. of California, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Sir:—Replying to your 
favor of the bth inst. to Mr. 
’, J. Colopy, I beg to adv:se you 
that the Southern California Hotel 


en’s Association ones a 
committee, of which am chair- 
man, to investigate the proposed 


ack to the Asso- 


law ‘and report 
question of en- 


ciation on the 


We find 


going 
into the matter carefully, that we 
are not in sympathy with the pro- 


dorsement. upon 


visions of the law, and are not 
prepared, therefore, to lend any 
assistance to its promotion 
Generally speaking, our impression 
is that, whether intentionally or 
unintentionally, the operation of 
this act will redound only to the 
benefit of the “market” hunter, 
and wll be an instrument in his 
hands for depleting one of the 
State’s greatest assets: to wit, its 
wild game and fish, now so well 
protected. 
Yours very 
(Signed) VERNON 


truly, 
GoopDwINn. 


MAKING MONEY AT THE 
EXPENSE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Henry W. Keller and Dr. 
Holder, of the Wild Life Protec 
tive League of America, of which 

Col. Roosevelt is head of the Ad 
visory Committee, have received 
the following illuminating letter 
from President Frank M. New- 
bert, of the California Fish & 
Game Commission, which tells the 
sordid story that there are in 
California, men with so little pa- 
triotism that they would sell the 
State’s birthright of wild game to 
a finish to make a few dollars at 
the Fair in 1915. 

Here is what Mr. Newbert says, 
and the reader of this could not 
do better than to buy half a dozen 
copies of the paper and send them 
to friends who do not understand 


the situc “or 

“THE ALE OF GAME- 

STO ENRICH HOTEL 

SAN FRANCISCO. 
so-called People’s Game 
Protective Association is an or 
ganization conceived by the game 
dealers of San Francisco, aided 
and abetted by the caterers of that 
city; its membership composed 
principally of market hunters, and 
its object to break down the pres- 
ent game protective laws to permit 
the unlimited sale of game during 
the Exposition year, 1915. If 
these people would come out in 
the open and let the public know 
their real object, there would be 
nothing to fear from the move 
ment, but, fully aware that the 
people of Californ’a are in favor 
of the conservation of their game, 
os were. siopeed Ag title of the 
7 GAN) PROTEC 
TIVE ASSOCIATION” in order 
to fool the public into thinking 
that theirs is a conservative meas 
ure. They propose to cut down 
bag limits, which naturally ap- 
peals to everyone as a protective 
measure, but all the while they 
propose to permit the sale of game 
and, of all things, to ELIMINATE 
THE POSSESSORY CLAUSE 
IN THE GAME LAW. To ex- 
plain: under the present law no 
person can take, kill, destroy, OR 
HAVE IN HIS POSSESSION, 
more than 20 valley quail in one 
calendar day. Eliminate the pos- 
sessory clause and the only way a 
conviction could be had of a per- 
son killing 25 quail would be for 
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the prosecuting officer to see the 
shooter kill each and every one 
of the birds. To hear him shoot- 
ing and to find him thereafter in 
possession of 25 or 100 quail 
would, under this delectable propo- 
sition, be no evidence that he had 
violated the bag limit. The whole 
scheme is to absolutely eliminate 
bag limits and throw open the 
markets to the unlim:ted sale of 
game. It is immaterial to these 
people whether the bag limit be 
made 20, 10, or 5, so long as 
possession is no evidence that the 
game was unlawfully killed. Not 
satisfied with framing a law which 
would preclude the meagper eed of 
getting convictions violation 
thereof they would, by exempting 
residents of the various counties 
from the hunting license tax, cur- 
tail the force of game wardens 
throughout the State, to the prac- 
tical end that there would be few 
officers to even attempt to protect 
the people’s game. AS AN EX- 
AMPLE OF THIS_ PARTICU- 
LAR BRAND OF GAME PRO- 


TECTION, UNDER THE PRO- 
POSED _ INITIATIVE, THE 
KILLING OF DOES AND 


FAWNS WOULD BE LEGAL- 
IZED. There are, in fact, so 
many “BUGS” in this proposed 
game protective initiative that it 
would require many pages to point 
them out. e apparently good 
features are but a cloak to cover 
the real object behind the move- 
ment, which is to exploit the 
people’s game for the benefit of 
the San Francisco caterer, the 
dealer, and the market hunter. To 
permit the sale of game would be 
no advantage, even from a selfish 
standpoint, to people of the in- 
terior towns, since we all know 
that practically all of the game 
killed for the market goes to San 
Francisco. To claim that it would 
make cheap food is preposterous. 
Pick up a bill of fare next winter 
in any San Francisco cafe and 
you will find ducks quoted at 
from $1.50 to $2.75 per duck. 
Furthermore, it is a fact that 
commission dealers have, in times 
past, held up the price of ducks 
in the markets by deliberately per- 
mitting great numbers to spoil to 
be. later dumped into the bay. 
“The organizers of this move- 
ment are truly shrewd. In the 
name of good game protection 
they have managed to enlist the 
support of some of the very people 
who, if they realized the real ob- 
ject of the movement, would be 
the ch:ef opponents of the scheme. 
The promoters, in their cleverness, 
have nominated men of prominence 
throughout the State as officers of 
their association and, whenever 
such nominees decline more or 
less indignantly the dubious honor, 
the fact is carefully suppressed. 
The effect is, of course, to make 
many real protectionists th'nk that 
the movement is backed by earnest 
conservationists. The scheme pro- 
viding for the sale of game was 
originally hatched in the office of 
the John F. Corriea Co. (deal- 
ers in game). Mr. Bailey, secre- 
tary of this association, was, and 
probably is now, the secretary of 
the Corriea Company. Corriea and 
his company have been prosecuted 
twenty-one (21) times for violating 
the fish and game laws. Director 


Conservation 


Cecil Raymond and his company 
(game dealers) have been arrested 
thirty-one (31) times for violation 
of the fish and game laws. Di- 
rector L. A. Sischo (a market 
hunter) was arrested twice in 1910 
for violation of the fish and game 
laws. These people have a legal 
right to foist, by initiative petition, 
a law upon the people of Cal.forn a 
calculated to destroy all the game 
in this beautiful State, but we pro 
test against its being done under 
the name of game protection.’ 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
The Wild Life Protective League 
of America, Department of 
Southern California. 
PasaDENA, CALIFORNIA. 
The National Menace 

The wild life of America, most 
valuable to man, birds, mammals 
(deer, etc.), fishes (as shad), are 
menaced with extinction through 
the avarice of man and the lack 
of information of the great 
masses of the people, who would 
gladly stand by them did they un- 
derstand the situation and realize 
the menace. 

The Wild Life League pur- 
poses to provide this information, 
and it desires the earnest co-op- 
eration of every intelligent man, 
woman and child in America. 
The Remedy and The Opportunity 

To enable the League to accom- 
plish this educational work and 
to save wild life you are earnestly 
invited to become a member, and 
give your moral and financial sup 
port, thus enabling the League to 
aid in the passage of sane and 
righteous laws for the protection 
of wild life in the interests of all 
the people. 

Executive Board.—Charles Fred- 
— Holder, president, Pasadena’ 

James H. McBride, first vice- 
ener Pasadena; Dr. James 
A. B. Scherer, second vice-presi- 
dent, president Throop College of 
Technology, Pasadena; Rev. Rob- 
ert Freeman, treasurer, Pasadena; 
Dr. George Ellery Hale, director 
Carnegie Solar Observatory, Mt. 
Wilson. 

The League Protects Wild Life 
that Cannot Ask for Aid 

Objects of the League 


The work of the Wild Life 
League is educational, supervisory 
and corrective. Its endeavor will 
be to convince children, young 
people and adults that wild life, 
particularly ‘“‘game,” is at the 
mercy of human beings to save, 
conserve or annihilate. 

It will aim to convince the 
people of America that they are 
the natural protectors of wild ani- 
mals and that it is their duty as 
intelligent citizens to stand  be- 
tween these defenseless creatures 
and man’s ignorance and avarice. 

It is proposed to accomplish 
this by public ty through the 
friendly and patriotic press of 
America, its magazines and _ week- 
lies, who are anxious to lend their 
support; the clergymen of the 
country, the universities, colleges 
and schools; _by lectures, moving 
pictures, and in any sane and logi- 
cal way which may present itself 
to the various committees of the 
League. In a word, this is an 
appeal to reason, common sense 
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and that phase of patriotism which 
makes the real man stand by the 
weaker. The protection and sav- 
ing of wild life will be attempted 
from many standpoints of which 
the following are a few. The 
League will endeavor: 

1. To stop the unnecessary de- 
struction of all wild life. 

2. To aid Fish, Game and other 
Commissions, state or nation, im 
seeing that the game laws are ob- 
served. : 

8. To defend the commissions 
when unjustly attacked, to criti 
cise when it is deserved, and 
render such aid as possible to the 
state or nation in the selection of 
men for responsible positions with 
reference to wild life—game com 
missioners, wardens, deputies, etc 

To interest dealers engaged 
in legitimate business relating to 
wild life in the question of con 
servation. The great industrial 
corporations of Southern Califor 
nia—canners, fish dealers, etc., 
conducting their business honestly, 
and according to law, deserve the 
hearty support of all citizens. 

5. To investigate and keep in 
touch with all men or firms, 
American or alien, engaged in any 
business which affects wild life— 
fishermen or fish dealers, market 
hunters, sportsmen’s clubs, ang- 
ling clubs of all sorts, and report 
to the proper authorities any in- 
fringement of the law. 

6. To aid the legal protectors of 
our forests and those interested in 
the national parks, refuges and 
forest sanctuaries. To prevent 
forest fires and the destruction of 
forests and forest wild life. 

7. To demand the reforesting 
of the mountains and to oblige 
those engaged in cutting down 
our forests and denuding the 
mountains, which support wild 
life, to interest themselves in the 
question of renewing the supply, 
which has so important a relation 
to wild life. 

8. To encourage and renew the 
growth of wild flowers in and 
about the towns and cities. 

To encourage the opening of 
trails and good roads into the 
mountains, opening up what is one 
of the great charms of Southern 
California, yet an unknown land 
to the average visitor. 

10. To encourage the study of 
wild life and plant life, forestry, 
walking, riding, = mountaineer- 
ing in Southern California, which 
results in a better acquaintance 
with wild life. - 

11. To secure the presence in 

California of distinguished speak- 
ers or lecturers on nature, men 
and women, to instruct the people, 
and encourage them in a love for 
nature and wild life. 

12. To organize a series of lec- 
tures on wild life, to be illustrated 
by colored stereopticon slides and 
by moving pictures, films, and see 
that they are given by experts to 
the pupils of all the schools in 
California by a system otf ex- 
changes. To encourage Public 
Libraries to own such films and 
slides to loan to patrons or to 
— 

To have a series of lectures 
oa "tegistenain sport of all kinds 
and its established standards as 
adopted by such sportsmen as ex- 
President Roosevelt, Dr. Henry 
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van Dyke, Lord Desborough, 
Major Burnham and others, de- 
livered in the schools. The League 
considers this a most important 
way of eliminating the game ex- 
terminators of the future. 

14. To interest young people 
and children in the objects of the 
League, the game laws, and con- 
servation in general. 


15. To inform aliens as_ to 
American laws relating to game 
and wild life. 


irds, beasts and fishes in many 
parts of America are threatened 
with extermination. The League 
will stop it. 


THE NEW WATERTON LAKES 
PARK 


Waterton 
located near the 
southwestern corner of Alberta, 
has now been accomplished by 
order of the Governor-in-Council, 
and the Canadian Government is 
to be congratulated on its broad 
and progressive policy of con 
servation. 

The southern boundary of the 
extension is the international 
boundary, bordering en the Gla- 
cier National Park in northern 
Montana. On the east the line 
follows the forest reserve boun 
dary. On the north the extension 
runs to North Kootenay Pass anc 
the southeast fork of Oldman 
River. The park was originally 54 
square miles. It was reduced on 
June 8, 1911, by Order in Council, 
to 13% square miles. The area :z 
now extended is given as 
square miles. 

Mr. Clyde 
the Canadian 
servation, and Mr. J. B. Harkin, 
Commissioner of Dominion Parks, 
deserve particular credit for the 
accomp.ishment of this enlarge 
ment. Mr. Campbell, Chief of the 
Forestry Branch, advocated game 
protection in this region and de 
serves great credit for his work. 
The Committee on Conservation 
of Forests and Wild Life of The 
Camp Fire Club of America has 
been interested from the _ begin- 
ning in promoting the enlargement 
of the park. The region has been 
visited by several of its members, 
and the first published map of it 
was made bv Mr. Frederick K. 
Vreeland, of the committee, who 
has been untiring in his efforts to 
bring about the extension. The 
movement was started by the wri 
ting of an article by Mr. Vreeland 
and published in the official organ 
of the Camp-Fire Club, Fretp ano 
STREAM, in January, 1911. 

This enlarged tract is on the 
east side of the Continental Di- 
vide. There remains on the west 
side of the Continental Divide in 
British Columbia a tract of land 
bordering on the Glacier National 
Park, which should also be set 
apart as a park. This triangle is 
not included in the forest pre- 
serve and, therefore, is out of the 
jurisdiction of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment; but it is earnestly hoped 
by The Camp-Fire Club and by 
ail who are interested in the pro 
tection of the wild life of Canada 
that the example set by the Do 
minion Government will impel the 
Government of British Columbia 
to set apart a tract on the west 
side of the Divide extending west 


The extension of 


Lakes Park, 
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to the Flathead River, thus mak- 
ing the protected area complete 
and constituting a continuous 
refuge which will go far toward 
the preservation of the wild life 
in which this region is particu- 
larly riche The Big Horn sheep 
reaches its culminating peint of 
development in this region, which 
has furnished the largest speci 
mens on record. It also contains 
large numbers of goat and mule- 
deer, besides moose, black and 
grizzly bear, and a few elk. It is 
very gratifying to nete that the 
Dominion Government has done 
its part to save these creatures for 
posterity. 

You might also wish to publish 


the fact that an order has been 
signed extending the boundaries of 
Jasper Park. The totai area of 
this park is now approximately 
4,400 square miles. The north 


boundary is an east and west line 
between townships 51 and 52. The 
boundary on the south and south- 
east extends to Mt. Alberta, and 
the Braveau and Southelk Rivers. 
This extension will provide impor- 
tant additional protection for the 
game in that region. 

I have on file several of the 
maps showing the extension of 
Waterton Lakes Park as advo- 
vated originally by The Camp- 
lire Club should you wish them. 
If you want any turther informa- 
tion kindly notify me. If I have 
it I wi.l send it along. If it is not 
in my records I will try to ascer- 
tain where I can get it. 

‘ours very truly, 
Joun F. Frazer, 
Committee Secretary. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE BIRD 
LAWS 


New Regulations for the Protec- 
tion of Migratory Birds 
Drawn Up. 
Amendments to the regulations 
for the protection of migratory 
birds have been proposed by the 
J. S. Department otf Agriculture 
to take effect as soon as the three 


months’ notice required by law 
has expired. This will be on Oc- 
tober 1, 1914. In the meantime, 


copies of the regulations can be 
obtained from the Biological Sur- 
vey in the Department. 

The effect of one of these 
changes is to permit, on the Mis- 
sour: and the upper waters of the 
Mississippi, the shooting of all 
migratory game birds for which 
there is an open season from Oc- 
tober 1, 1914, to January 1, 1915. 
After the latter date the prohibi- 
tion will be in force again. 

Other amendments deal prin- 
cipally with the closed season for 
water fowl in various localities. 

The new regulations provide for 
a closed season in Zone No. 1 for 
all water fowl from December 16 
to September 1 next following. 
Exceptions to this rule are as fol- 
lows: 

In Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island the closed season shall be 
between January 1 and October 1. 

In Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington, the closed season 
shall be between January 16 and 
October 1. 

In New Jersey, the closed sea- 
son shall be between February 1 
and November 1 


In Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin, the 
closed season shall be between De- 
cember 1 and September 7. 

For Zone No. 2 the closed sea- 
son is between January 16 and 
October 1 with the following ex- 
ceptions: ; 

~ Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, the closed season shall 
be between February 1 and No- 
vember 1. 

In Florida, Georgia and South 


Carolina, the closed season shall 
be between February 16 and No- 
vember 20. ; ; 

In Kansas, Missouri and Okla 


homa, the closed season shall be 
between February 1 and Septem- 


ber 15. es) 

In Texas, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, the closed season shall be 
between February 1 and Octo- 
ber 15. 


ALMOST THE LIMIT 

please find clipping 
Titusville paper, of 
March the 30th, 1914. 1 would 
like to hear from you, through 
your good magazine, whether this 
case wou'd be legal, providing the 
birds were killed in season. I 
think this article will be interest- 
ing to a large majority of sports- 


Enclosed, 
taken from 


men in Pennsylvania as well as 
other States. ‘ 
D. Mites, subscriber. 


ate 
Oil City, Pa. 
‘itusville Men Arrested for Pos 
sessing Mounted Game Birds 
arrested by 


— 


Three men were 
game wardens who came to this 
city from Warren. The charge 


against the men was that they had 
stuffed game birds in their pos- 
session. The State game law 
plainly specifies that no one shall 


have game birds, alive or dead, 
during the c'osed season. Two of 
the men had stuffed grouse and 


one had a stuffed blue heron. 

After the arrests the men were 
taken before Alderman R. A. Kerr, 
who, after hearing the - evidence, 
discharged the men on payment of 
costs. s 

There was no disposition on the 
part of the wardens to push the 


charge against the three men. 
they merely wish to be understood 
that the State law will be en- 


forced against everyone violating 
the statute. The possession of 
stuffed grouse or other game birds 
is plainly against the law, but there 
are hundreds of such specimens, 
the possession of which is restrict: 
ed to museums. The wardens will 
remain in this part of the State 
for some time and will make 
every effort to enforce the law 
against all offenders.—Titusville 
Herald. ; 

Ans.—In our opinion the Penn- 
sylvania law was never meant to 
include stuffed game birds as these 
are regarded as manufactured 
commodities. The word ‘dead 
as applied to game birds means 
“in the flesh.” As a matter of 


fact, these stuffed birds were not 
the birds themselves but their 
pivmage already manufactured, 


having been through a tanning and 
rounting process. We believe 
that any court would so hold and 
that the arrests were without 
foundation.— Ep. 














RIFLE AIMING 


One of the essentials in good 
shooting is td adopt a comfortable 
position. Always try to bring the 


aim at once on the object. Press 
the trigger with the first joint of 
the finger. Question yourself on 


the result of each shot, and if 
a good hit decide what to 
improve the next shot. Remember 
that if you get your eye too near 
the rear sight the sights become 
blurred and bad shooting will be 
the result. To get the eye well 
back from the rear sight, either 
draw back the head slightly or 
raise the butt a little higher on 
the shoulder. Rest the cheek 
firmly on butt of gun, raising gun 
high on shoulder, instead of low- 
ering head to meet butt. 

When aiming. be careful 
you look through 
notch, or peep, of rear sight. 
the same amount of front sight 
for each shot. See that tip of 
front sight is in line with shoul- 
ders of notch or center of peep 
of rear sight. See that sights are 
kept perfectly upright. Always 
aim at or in Ine with bottom of 
bull. See Fig. 1. 

In aiming, the left or right eye 
is closed. Aiming with both eyes 
open, the sights and object aimed 
at are not so readily brought into 
focus. 


HOW AIM IS TAKEN 


This is best illustrated by 
gram shown in Fig. 1. The 
for taking a full ‘sight are: 
(a) The rifle is sighted at factory 

for full sight. 


not 
do to 


that 
the center of 
Take 


dia- 
reasons 























(b) It facilitates rapidity of aim. 

(c) There is less tendency to vary 

the amount of front sight 

in the opening of the rear 

sight. 

If a medium sight is taken, the 

bullet will strike lower; if a fine 

sight, still lower on the ‘arget. 
CHT AS SLEM 
THRU R 

UPRIGHT aaa 

FIGURE 1 
Fig. 2. Aim is directed at the 


center of lowest part of mark. If 
the shooter holds in the bull’s-eye 
he is not sure of getting the same 
hold every time; he may be hold- 
ing on the lower part, on the right, 
left or high. Figs. 3 and 3a. It 
will all look black and he may be 


changing his hold every time. 
Hold on the bottom of the bull’s- 
eye every time, having your sight 





FINE aenaidl 


FIGURE 2 


just touch the black 

because 

(a) The firer obtains a clear view 
of the target over his sights. 


i 
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(b) If range is overestimated, he 
may hit the top of the tar 


get. \ 
c) He has a better chance of ob 
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7 FIGURE $a 
(d) Under excitement, boys and 
men shoot high. P 
Direct the eye to the mark; i.e., 


the rear sight and front sight and 
the mark cannot all be y brought 
into focus at the same time, ow- 


ing to the rear sight being so near 
to the eye, and it has been found 
that it is better to have a clea: 
definition of the mark and allow 
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SIGHT 




















CORRECT 
FULL OPEN SIGHT 
FIG. 4 
the sights to be slightly out of fo 
cus than for the eye to be fixed 
on the front sight and the mark 
very indistinctly seen and _ the 
alignment lost altogether. This 
can be easily demonstrated by 
having a man raise his arm and 


align his thumb on the mark. Then 
by focusing his eye on his thumb 
the mark is almost lost to 
whereas, if the mark be 
at last, the thumb can be distinct 
ly seen. One of the common 
faults in aiming is focusing on the 
front sight instead of on the mark. 
STANDING POSITION 

Main points: Right foot to rear 
and to the right, right knee bent, 
left knee straight, left arm against 
the body, using the body for a 
rest. This position feels awkward 
at first, but the best riflemen use 
it, and it ceases to be awkward 
after a little practise. The rifle 
is held up on the fingers of the 
left hand in this position, very 
few men being able to hold it in 
the palm of the hand. Constant 
practise is more essential in this 
position than any other. It is the 
most difficult position for steady 
holding. Do not snap a .22 rifle 
unless you have an empty shell 
in it. 


THE PRONE POSITION 


secret of shooting 


The main 
prone is to get a good, solid, hard 
hold. Then you cannot fail to 
make a good score. Nearly every 
man who is being taught to hold 
hard thinks at first that he will 
never be able to do so, but it is 


surprising how quickly it | is 
learned. A few minutes’ persist 
ent work on a tyro will teach him 


how to hold well enough to be- 
come a good prone shot. Prone 
is the very steadiest position, and 
for that reason it is first taught 
a boy, and it is a good idea to 
let him do his first firing prone, 


because there he will make a good 
score and he will get confidence 
in himself and his rifle. 

The main points are Slip 
left hand well under the rifle 


the 
and 








660 


all the way up to the lowe: 
That part of the sling which bears 
against the hand should be clear 
of the metal nibs and of the keep- 
ers, because they will cut into the 
hand and cause pain. The rifle 
rests hard in the flat of the hand 
and not on the fingers. The left 
hand and fingers of left hand do 
not work at all. The _ fingers 
shouid rest loosely. If they are 
gid, the tremor will be commu- 
icated to the muscles of the left 
arm and to the rifle. Lie flat 
down at an angle of about 45 de 
grees to the firing ine, spread 
the legs wide apart and turn the 
heels in. Flatten the middle part 
close to the ground. Place the 
point of the left elbow to the 
front, and well to the right. 
Otherwise, you will have trouble 
in getting the rifle to the shoul- 
der. Then raise the right shoul- 
der and, placing the right hand on 
the butt plate, put the butt of the 
rifle in the shou der, and flatten 
out again. Put your cheek hard 
against the small of the stock, the 
thumb of the right hand along and 
not across the stock. et the 
right elbow spread out as far as 
it will go, and, drawing the body 
back, get your chest and whole 
body as flat on the ground as 
possible. To load, lower the muz 
zle to the right. You will be sur 
prised how easy it becomes after 
practise. 
GENERAL REMARKS ON ALL 
POSITIONS 

It is difficult to describe the va- 
rious positions so that a beginner 
can take ‘them without being 
shown. Get an experienced man 
to show you. 
Before you go to 


swivel. 











the firing iine 
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unsteady and your eyesight will 
get worse. Take the piece from 
the shoulder, rest and aim again. 


Don’t look at the targets any more 


than is necessary. Rest the eyes 
by looking down on the ground. 
‘ocus Your Eyesight on the 


Targets and not upon the sights. 
Look through the peep or opening, 
not at it. You can center the top 
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FROM THE BORE by 
rag through it. 
Never Cant or Tip 
Keep it level. If you 
least bit, the bullet 
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direction of the 
Figs. 5, 5a, 6 and 6a. 
Hold the Breath While Aiming. 
Take about half a breath. If 
you aim too long you will become 


in the 
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FIGURE 6 FIGURE 6a 
of the front sight in the peep 
instinctively; that is, without any 
effort or thought. e That is the 
natural way to hold it. 

Hold Directly Under and on the 
Bull’s-eye. That is, let the bull’s 
eye sit on top of the front sight. 
It is a mistake to try to have a 
line of white between the bu!'l’s- 
eye and the top of the front sight. 
See Fig. 

Do Not Yank or Pull the Trig- 
ger. Press it eee by squeezing 
gently the whole small of the 
stock with your right hand. Let 
the trigger off as easy as you 


can, and keep up the aiming while 
the gun is being discharged. 
you 
ing 


Then 
aim 
rifle. 


where 
bullet 


tell 
the 


can 
when 


were 
the 


you 
left 
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FIGURE 7 
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MOVABLE SIGHT 
If you have a movable rear sight 
on your rifle you will be able to 
do much better shooting. The rear 
sight is always moved the way you 


Showing method rind with 


stationary 








want the shot to go—high, low, 
right or left. By moving the rear 
sight you will be able to correct 
idividual errors in holding. Fig. 7 
Showing method of holding off 

for wind with stationary open 

rear sight 

Call the Shot. As soon as you 

have squeezed the trigger, and be- 


fore the target is marked “call the 
shot.’’ That is, call out loud where 
you were aiming when the trigger 
was squeezed and when the bullet 


left the rifle. Sav something like 
this, ‘“‘right,’’ “high,” “left and 
low,” or call the o’clock of the 


target where you expect the hit to 


be, as “5 o'clock” for a low and 
right hit. Be sure to say some- 
thing at once, and if you have no 
coach or shooting partner say it 


aloud to yourself. A man who in- 


tends to call the shot will not 
shut his eyes when he squeezes 
the trigger. He will not quit aim- 


ing while he is squeezing the trig- 
ger He will not flinch; calling 


the shot is the best cure for flinch- 


ing. Make up your mind to con- 
tinue aiming while the rifle is be- 
ing fired. Calling the shot wil! 
help you to do all these things. 
It is very important and the habit 
should never be neglected, not 
even in rapid fire. 
THE PEEP SIGHT 

Always use the peep sight in 
target shooting. The peep sight is 
much more accurate and easier to 
use. You can never do very accu- 
rate shooting with the open sight, 
and its use among skilled riflemen, 
except rapid fire, and other firing 
where the regulations require the 
open sight to be used, has been en 


tirely abandoned. 

For the average man or boy a 
large peep is the best. It is just 
as easy to center the top of the 
front sight in a large peep as a 
small one, and a large peep is 
easier to see through. 

As most of the .22 cal‘ber rifles 
on the market are fitted with open 


sights, the illustrations show both 
open and peep sights. a 

A peep sight may be fitted to 
any rifle at a small cost. 

PADDING 

The elbows of both arms of the 
shooting-coat should be padded, so 
that when shooting prone you will 
not soil or wear holes in the el 
bows of the sleeves, and your own 
e bows will not become sore and 
cause you to finch when you 
shoot.—Courtesy U. S. Cartridge 
¢ 

A CORRECTION 
A little item we published in 


our September issue on “How To 
Dress A Deer” which I happened 
to see in the New York Sporting 


Goods Co.’s catalog, struck me as 
being something that would be 
very interesting indeed to our 


was therefore 
issue under 


readers and same 
run in our September 
“Shotguns and Rifles.’ 
We should have stated that this 
was written by Mr. Powhatan 
Robinson of the New York Sport- 
ing Goods Company, but through 
some error this was not done and 
we therefore take this opportunity 
to give Mr. Robinson the credit 
for this interesting item.—Ed. 


POINTING FIREARMS 

I have often read with pleasure 
your articles and those of others 
in Fre~p AND STREAM, concerning 
the question of pointing loaded or 
unloaded guns at or in the direc- 
tion of other people. I think it is 
a great thing to drum into the 
heads of some sportsmen the im 
portance of this thing, and I al- 
ways was a firm backer of the 
idea of each man who draws out 
a hunting license signing an oath 
on the back of it that he will 
never point his gun at any other 
man. If a law to that effect could 
be passed it would be a fine thing. 

Yow, I’m no kicker and I don’t 
want this to sound as if I was 
complaining in any way. When I 
was at the Sportsmen’s Show at 
Madison Square Garden this year 
among other things I noticed that 
over half the men whom I saw 
handling shotguns and rifles point- 
ed the firearm directly along a 
line with their heads, and in sev- 

















eral instances at groups of men 
who were looking at the various 
exhibitions. Of course, the guns 
were not loaded, and I suppose 
there was no danger, but even so, 
it was just the fact that these 
men, most of whom were, I pre- 
sume, experienced sportsmen, were 
actually pointing guns at other 
people that “‘got my goat.” 

know I made it a point to 


point every weapon which I picked 


up either up toward the roof or 
down at the floor. If they were 
trying to get a snapshot bead on 
some object, why not pick out 
something other than a man’s 
head. 

I should think there could be 
some way by which this could be 


stopped at sportsmen’s exhibitions. 


Howarp T. Wa .pen, 
123 Clarendon Place, 
Ifackensack, N. J 


UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER 


Dere Felde & Streme:- 
The last time I rit I leftowr 
heeroh (the saim beeing miself) 


coming Eest in doo stait & a ot- 
termobeel from Arrizony. By mi 
side was the fare & eetheerial Sar 

n, hoo is mi 
wife; awlsoe our 
chuffer, hoo in 
his matoor wiz- 
dum had elekted 
to rezine his 
job of mayer of 
3 smawl frunteer 
sitty for a 
chanst to joggel 
the karbyreeter 
of a fotty (40) 
hoss_ limmoseen 
en root for the 
hoam_ of _ his 
yooth. We called 
his yooth. We called 
Jeems, tho ne had an uther 
naim. Beyond chuffing, as purt 
& stiddy as an expurt, Jeems was 
not awl that a fambly servunt 
shood bee, for his langwi dge was 
rood at times & his pipe was lit 
constunt. Moar over, he was im- 
pashunt to git sum where, whitch 

find to bee the trubbel with 
moast men hoo chuff. I coodent 
doo mutch to restrane his arder 
—beeing yeers older, menny 
pownds liter & not nigh so full 
of vinniger as him. When I tried 
hoalding a gun at the smawl of 
his bak, Jeems askt me hoo wood 
run the car from the seen of the 
trajjidy. Then he hit a_ gate of 
fifty (50) miles a ower throo the 
sand & prikkly pares and_ mity 
nigh skeered the wits &so4th owt 
of a Chynee hoo we fownd eeting 
fride jakrabbit & prayry dog stoo 
by a littel watter hoal amung the 
muskeet bresh. 

It was Jeems hoo brot owr trip 
to a evenchooal cloaze—a preema- 
toor stoppidge. The first town we 
struk he put on tomutch joose, & 
the ottermobeel skud on a borde 
wawk & side swyped a buntch of 
gotes, whitch was haff killed. I 
argood befoar the polees judge 
that it was awl Jeemses folt, & 
that he ott to go to jale. The 
judge sed he thot so too. Futher 
moar he thot that the stok bizness 
in Noo Mexyko wood be moar 
reemoonerative if he shood sell 
the masheen to sum _innercent 
third party hoo wood be affrade 
to crank it upp. He sed no blaim 





hoam_ of 
him 


Shotguns and Rifles 


cood attatch to Sar An—she bee- 
ing a lady—but that the price of 
gotes had riz, & a man of mi 


aige ott to knoe better. That nite 

slepp in a sell with a hoss theef 
& a lrish raleroder hoo sed awl 
ottermobeelists was irrindge men 
& shood be handed a lemon. He 
bekaim so vilent that me & the 
uther hoss theef flung him down 
& sot on him till the depputy brot 
us owr brekfust & swopt job with 
us while we eet. 


Meenwhile Sar An had been 
living hi at the hoetel, & had 
tawkt the judge intoo a comper- 


mise. It was plane to the nakid 
eye that we cood clame a eekwitty 
in the ottermobeel to the sum 
totul of two (2) tikkits to Chee- 
cawgo. It was an uther man’s 
ottermobeel, had never seen them 
gotes befoar, & had a reppytashun 
tor going sloe & stiddy. If Sar 
An & me staid in town we had to 
be fed, bekos old fokes reekwire 
a heep of nootrishun. As _ for 
Jeems, he was subjikt to fits & 
had been exposed to the hooping 
coff & dry murrin, bak in the 
sheep country, & it mite be better 
to kill him befoar he bruk owt. 
Sar An shood have been maid a 
lawyer owt of. The good peepul 
of the town piled up owr car with 
coald luntch till it lookt like a 
Indyanny baskit piknik, & we was 
give one (1) minnit to git owt of 


town. It was mutch moar time 
than was nessesserry. s 
I shall not trubbel mi _ reeders 


with the veesissytoods of that trip 
through the dezzert. For days 
we had nothing to drink, & not 
mutch watter. Once Jeems went 
foarteen (14) miles withowt a 
smoak. An uther time Sar An 
coodent tawk becos the sand blode 
in her mowth, & I bakt upp 
against a kaktus & lost sum of mi 
reelijun. On the Paykus River 
(whitch is in Texas) we run over 
a drunk cowboy & busted his 
bottel, & his pony kikt the rubber 
off of owr nigh foar wheal, & we 
was three days trying to putt on 
an uther. At Abbyleen we wired 
ahed for moar expence munny, & 


the man _ reeplide to sell the 
masheen, buy ralerode tikkits & 
bring him the chainge. Whitch 
we did. The last haff of the trip 
to Noo Yawk was grate. We had 
the best eeting & sleeping that 
munny wood buy, & was met at 


the deepo by 


a_deppytashun kon- 
sisting of the 


Fecp—E & SrTREME’s 
offis boy & ate (8) reepoarters. I 
suppoase you saw the nooze in 
yore Sundy papers, for I give owt 
awl the laitest of the saim from 
the Mexykin War. Owr korrekted 
running time, inklooding stops, 
lakt sum owrs of a munth & 
thutty (30) days. 

We shell now proseed to taik 
owr reglar vakashun—at the ree- 
kwest of the Eddytur, hoo was so 
tikkeld to see me that he coodent 
speek for menny minnits. We 
expekt to supprize sum of owr 
welthy freinds & partaik of the 
hospytallity of saim, but will not 
turn down speshul invites from 
uthers. Spessyfy whuther you 
want one tt) or boath, & whitch. 
Inklose ralerode tikkits or send 
ottermobeel, with kustummerry 
notis. 


Yores trulie, 


Unket Davin. 
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P. S.—If there shood be war 
betwixt Ostry & Rooshy, awl bets 
is off. I shall seekreet miself 


from the ajents of the Govermint 
ruther than be sent to a reejun 


where one (1) must chooze be- 
tween logger beer & Rooshun 
whisky. No dowt there will be 


a uprore from the Prezzyduny, 
but mi mind is maid upp. I wood 
ruther live in Lizzybeth, Noo 
Jerzy. 

Davin 


OIL-FINISHING A GUN STOCK 


UNKEI 


Referring to article, page 1008, 
FigLtD AND STREAM, on the above 
the writer has experience with 


three stocks, and such 
may be of use. 

Mr. Appleby’s procedure is cot 
rect down to and including the 
first third of the second column of 
his article, describing how to 
“smooth the wood.” Now comes 
the oil finishing. 

I proceeded for about one week 
to apply oil with rags, etc., but the 
wood did not seem to take the 
oil very well, so to help it along 

got an old bread-baking pan, 
filled with pure raw linseed oil, 
put in the three stocks, weighted 
them so oil would cover all over, 
then set the pan on the steam 
chest of a stationary steam engine 
and left it there for 48 hours. On 
removing the stocks from the hot 
oil plenty of oil was found on the 
surface and plenty had soaked in. 


experience 


The surplus oil was rubbed off 
and the stocks set aside to dry 
for a day, then the hand po‘ishing 
began. A few minutes a day, as 
convenient, was put on each and 
now, three weeks after starting, 
the stocks are beginning to look 


like stocks should. 
One is of very 
walnut, and in 


fine Circassian 
appearance 1s 


trective indeed, with the dark, dull 
hand polish. 
Another is common Americ an 


walnut, a Stevens stock, varnish 


removed and stock refinished. The 
Circassian walnut got about two 
shades darker in the hot oil, but 
the American S:evens stock showed 


little change in color. 

The third is the stock from a 
German .22 target pistol. This 
was a rather poor-appearing article 
before oiling, but the oil gave it a 
particularly pleasing dark color, 
like rosewood, although at first it 
was as light as any walnut; almost 
like poplar. This explanation is 
given in order that anyone wishing 
to use the above method of oiling 
may know what to expect in the 
way of the oil darkening the wood 

The two which became much 
darker are rather open-grained, 
while the one which changed co!or 
the least is very close grain and 


did not seem to absorb nearly so 
much oil as the others. ; 
Now, as the two above rifles 


stand in the case along with others 
with varnished stocks, the oiled 
stocks suffer little in comparison 
as to “shine” and are superior to 
the varnished stocks in that wate: 
will not, cannot, wet them, never 
can, and if one of them gets 
scratched it can be quickly reme 
died by hand rubbing. Always 
before setting the guns away afte: 
use the stocks get a few minutes’ 
hand rubbing 


.22 Lonc RIFLE 
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BALLISTICS FOR THE 
SPORTSMAN 
By Edward C, Crossman. 
11. Apyustinc Rirrte Sicuts. 
A bullet requires a certain time 


to travel a given distance. A bul- 
let falls all the time it is passing 
through the air. The rifle must 
be pointed as much higher than 
the mark as the bullet falls in 
ceching it. The sights must be 
so adjusted to elevate the muzzle 


the proper amount in bringing the 


front sight into the line of rear 
sight and target. These are the 
elements of rifle sighting. 

For convenience and accuracy, 
rifle sight elevations are measured 
in minutes of angle, said angle 
being that between the rifle barrel 
and the straight line from shoot- 
er’s eye to the mark. All gov- 
ernment tables are on the minute 


basis. All fine target 
graduated so that their 
minutes ot angle, 


of angle 
sights are 
divisions equal 


which, handily enough, mean an 
inch for each hundred yards of 
range. 

Given a table of elevations of 
a rifle in minutes of angle, and 
the ordinary sporting sight, such 
as the Lyman or Marble, there 


remains then to translate the sight 
graduations into minutes of 
angle. With this done, and a rifle 
firing a cartridge for which eleva- 
tion figures for the various ranges 
are available, the shooter can mark 
his sight for various ranges with- 
out firing a shot. Wherefore the 


beauty of using a government 
cartridge, such as the 30-40, 1906 
New Springfield and 1903. The 


performance o fthe cartridge from 
remaining velocity to elevations 
for the extreme range is set down 
in the tables, and the tables are 
accurate. 


In the finer tribe of sights our 
work is already done for us, the 
sights are already marked in min- 





uies of angle for a certain barrel 
length. All that we need to hit at 
a certain range is to know the 
elevations given in the tables, and 
then set the sight to give the ele- 
vation shown. Such sights are the 
Toaee New Springfield microm- 
eter, the B. S. A. 9C for the 
Springfield, Ross, Lee-Enfield and 
Mauser, and the No. 8 tang sight 
of the same company. In the 
Lyman sight the elevation and 
windage screws click for each 
minute of angle or “point,” mean- 
ing one inch change oe each hun- 
cred yards of range. In the B. 
S. A. “sights the click is for each 
‘ialf minute of angle, giving still 
finer changes without having to 
look Gown at the sight. 

Ve have, for example, a Spring- 
field with Lyman micrometer sight 
thereon. We have the govern- 
ment booklet 1923, “Rules for 
the Management of the U. S. 
oer Rifle, Model of 1903, 
Cal. 30,” costing 15 cents from 
the government pane office at 
Washington, D. 

The first thing to do is to sight 
in the rifle to find it pointblank 
zero, and this is true with any 
other rifle that we desire to sight 
up. Later, if you desire to make 
the lowest adjustment 200 yards 
or any other range, well and good, 
make it so, but remember that 
you've got elevation on that sight 


Field and Stream 


for 200 yards, and that you figure 
other elevations from the 200 cued 


point, not the actual zero. 

To find the pointblank or zero 
of the rifle, shoot it, say, at 
twenty-five yards, using the sitting 
or the prone position. Do not 
shoot it from a rest and expect 


to find its zero for your ordinary 
hold. 

Measure the distance from tip 
of foresight to center of the bore. 
For an aiming line put a _ black 
paster, or draw a very heavy line, 
on the white target, plainly visible 
at twenty-five yards. At a dis- 
tance below this mark, equal to 
the distance you found from fore- 
sight to center of bore, draw a 
pencil mark 

Am carefully at bottom of black 
paster and change the sights until 
your shots cut the pencil mark 
you made an inch or so below the 
paster or aiming point. The bullet 
actually falls a trifle even at this 
distance, but it won’t be within 
your holding ability® to detect it 
if you allowed for it in your 
measurements. 

When your bullets cut the pen 
cil mark, your rifle is sighted at 
its zero. If the sight, like the 
Lyman micrometer, has an ad- 
justable zero pointer, loosen its 
screw and move the pointer until 
it is opposite the zero mark on the 
slide. You are now ready to 
work from zero, and hoa shooting 


of the rifle will ag: with the 
Government tables. 

In the tables, page 54, you find 
that for 200 yards you raise the 
sight 5.18 minutes Five clicks 
or points on the “Lyman makes 
the elevation correct. For 300 
you note that the elevation is 
8.25, and you raise the sight to 
eight or nine of the minutes 
marked on the revolving milled 
elevation head. So for other 
ranges. 

The man owning a rifle of this 


sort should keep the elevations up 
to 500 yards roughly in his head, 
and he should understand the 
marks on the sight. Else it is as 
pearls before swine. 

Supposing that in shooting it 
the owner finds that it strikes per- 
sistently a foot to the right or 
left at 200 yards. Here the ex- 
penditure of a small modicum of 
grey matter will save ammunition. 
A foot is twelve inch, twelve 
inches at 200 where a minute of 
angle equals two inches is, there- 
fore, six minutes of angle. Move, 
therefore, the windage screw six 
clicks, driving the sight the way 
you want the bullets to go. The 
sight is made for the man with * 
least one brain in his head and : 
willingness to use it. 

hen we get to a more coarse 
style of sight, the ordinary hunt- 
ing peep, and the open infliction 
des aad some twenty years ago, 
and not improved since. 

first, to see whether the 
strange rifle is sighted there or 
thereabouts, and lacking the short 
range for testing. If the gun 1s 
the bolt action or the single shot 
sort, permitting one to see straight 
through the barrel with the bolt 
out or the block down, lay it in 
a table or other rest, holding it 
firmly to prevent its moving, then 
prop up the barrel with a hand- 
kerchief or anything of the sort 





until, 
barrel, 


that is convenient 
look through the 
see the target. 


when you 


you can 
With a rifle of 
the 30-30 class, point the barrel 
until it seems to be aligned a 
couple of feet above the bull at 
the 200 yard range. Then without 
moving the rifle, look through the 
sights and make them correspond. 
The result will be close enough 
to land on the target. 

Supposing that in firing it you 
find that the rifle shoots two feet 


left, which at 200 would put you 
off, or nearly off, the paper. If 
the rear sight is a tang peep of 
Lyman or Marble sort, and the 
front sight seems to be centered, 
loose the screws that holds the 
peep sight to the tang and wedge 
the sight over the way you want 
the bullets to go by adding thin 
pieces of paper to the part of the 


tang the sight rests upon. That 
is, you should make the sight lean 


slightly the way the next shot 
should go. When you find the 
zero, set the screws up very 
tightly. Of course they should 
be tight when you fire your test- 
ing shots to see whether or not 
you are correct. 

If the front sight seems out of 
line with the barrel, tap it over 
gently with a small hammer and 
a bit of copper to avoid bruising 
the sight base. Remember, to 
make corrections move the reat 
sight the way you want the next 
shot to go, move the front sight 
the opposite way to which you 


want the shots to go. 

If the rear sight is of the new 
Lyman windgauge tang persuasion, 
or is one of the receiver sights 
with windgauge, don’t go at it 
blind; a paper and pencil will 
save cartridges. 


Changes of shot-strike at the 


target are in exact proportion to 
the changes you make on your 
sight. The move of the sight af- 


fects the next shot in the propor- 


tion of the intersight distance to 
the range over which you’re shoot- 
ing. 


Supposing you find by the tape 
that your sights stood 30 inches 
apart. Supposing your rifle was 
shooting two feet too far to the 
left at 200 yards. 

In 200 yards there are 
inches. Your 30 inches goes into 
7200 inches just 240 times. You 
therefore want to move the rear 
sight 1/240 part of 2 feet, or 24 
inches, which is, of course, 1/10 
of an inch. Therefore all you've 
got to do is to take your tape, see 
how many of the graduations on 
the wndgauge will go into an 
inch, then move the sight as near 
to 1/10 inch as you can. Don’t 
sit and squib away ammunition 
by the box, use your head. 
Brains are rarer than ammunition, 
but cheaper if you’ve got them to 
use. 

The same proportion business 
holds true for errors in elevation. 
While one cannot use figures 
when he has to actually hammer 
over a sight or shim it up with 


7200 


paper, true with changes for 
windage on some sights, he can 
use figures to correct elevation 
errors, because all sights are 


marked in some fashion or other. 

Supposing you hit two feet too 
low—always fire a second shot to 
make sure that your bum holding 

















Figure out how 
move on the 
things come 


did not fool you. 
much you've got to 
sight itself to make 
right. 

Now the Lyman sight on 
22 HiPower, for example, has 
spaces that are practically 1/20 
inch apart. If this is your sight 
your evident move amounts to 
wo of these spaces, or 1/10 inch. 
the Marble sight is graduated 
nto approximately 1/24 inch 
iduations. 
The Lyman 
graduated into 
deep channels 
they go, or else, as 1 suggested 
some years ago, into 1/50 inch 
marks. ‘They still make the obvi- 
error ot bluing the elevation 
slide, so one is handicapped as 
much as possible in reading the 

mar®r 

So much for 
attaining the correct adjustment 
for hunting ranges. With open 
sights having a tlight of castiron 
stairs for elevation changes the 
same rule holds true. The inter- 
sight distance is, of course, much 
shorter, and as the steps on said 
tight are rather high, only ap- 
proximately correct results may 
be reached by making changes in 
accordance with calculations. 

Many modern rifles, such as the 
Savage, are using open sights with 
windgauge adjustments as their 
standard equipment. Here  ad- 
justing for lateral or side zero 
is made quite easily, either by 
actual shooting trial and error, 
which is hard on the box of am- 
munition, or else by figuring the 
thing out. The point is, that by 
loosening the screw and changing 
the sight carefully, very fine posi- 
tive changes can be made with this 
Savage sight, not true where a 
man has to assault violently a 
sight with a hammer and a bit of 
copper. 

kemember that with mod- 
ern high power rifles changes in 
ammunition, either in weight of 
bullet, weight of charge, or merely 
in make, will often result in lateral 
changes as great as_ elevation 
changes. Don’t zero up a poor 
goat of a rifle and then accuse it 
of all the rifle crimes possible be- 


the 


receiver 
either a 
growing 


sights are 
series of 
wider as 


ous 


sight changes in 


at 
aiso, 


cause it won’t shoot to center with 
some other make of ammunition. 

Use this sight ratio business if 
you want to coder a new front a 
trifle higher or lower. See how 


far off the rifle shoots from where 
you want it to shoot; figure it out, 


and then tell the sightmaker that 
you desire a sight so much higher 
or lower than the sight you send 
for a sample. Remember, too, 
that a higher front sight makes 
the rifle shoot Jower, and a lower 
front sight makes the rifle shoot 
higher. Don’t write and say off- 
handedly that you desire a sight 
ibout a quarter of an inch higher 
when you mean that you want a 
sight 1/50 inch lower. Sightmak- 
ers rarely are mind readers, and 
anyhow, no mind reader can read 
a blank. 


It is well to know how to trans- 


late minutes of angle into the 
sight measurements you happen to 
have, or t’other way about. For 
example, you might have a Win- 
chester 1895, for the 1906 car- 
tridge, and said gun might have 
it on a foune receiver. Where 


Shotguns and Rifles 


shall you set the sight to hit 500 
yards? 

Your first step is to zero in the 
rifle as laid down. If you can’t 
get the sights low enough to give 


yeu said zero, find out at what 
range the rifle shoots to center 
and recollect that you’ve got to 
deduct the minutes of angle 


elevation for that range from t 
figures in the book. Much woe 
is caused by boneheaded gentle 
men starting with a rifle already 
sighted to 200 yards, and then 
adding the full elevation to hit, 
for example, 500 yards. 

Now this rifle, or any other 
rifle shooting the Government car- 
tridges, is just as amenable to the 
Government tables as the Govern 
ment rifles themselves. There- 
fore the tables for the New 
Springfield apply to this rifle, and 
to hit at any range we have only 
to find out how many minutes of 
angle our sight graduations mean. 

The first step is to find out how 
long in actual inch measurement 
a minute of angle is for that par- 
ticular intersight distance. 

With an intersight distance of 
28 inches, the following steps are 


taken. Double this distance, 56 
inches for the diameter of the 
circle, multiply this by 3.14 for 
the circumference of the circle, 
result 176 inches; divide it by 
number of minutes of angle in a 
circle, or 21,600, result .0081 inch, 
or .008 inch, amply near enough. 


If our sight is graduated as it 
should be, into 1/50 inch points, 
then we merely have 1/50 or .02 
inch divided by the length of a 
minute of angle, or .008, or 2% 
minutes of angle to each point on 
this Lyman elevating slide. Then 
the rest is easy. he tables say 
that to hit 500 yards we have to 
raise the sight 15 minutes of 
angle. If we’re working from the 
actual zero of the rifle, we there- 
fore raise it six points on the 
Lyman slide. 

The same proposition applies to 


rifles or other sort, using tang 
or other sights. All ‘that is neces- 
sary is an _ elevation table in 


minutes of angle, a little figuring 
to see how long a minute of angle 
is with that sight radius and they 
a little division to see how many 
of said minutes our smallest sight 
graduation includes. 

One of the meanest things to 
line up is a telescope sight that is 
off on a rampage. If the bolt of 
the rifle can be taken out, bore- 
sighting as described will put the 
glass and rifle in close enough 
correspondence to strike the tar- 
get. Or if the metallic sights can 
still be seen with the scope on the 
rifle, align the rifle on the target 
by the metallic sights, keep it 
from moving, and look through 
the scope to see where it points. 

If it is off, without moving the 
rifle, change the adjustment of the 
scope until it points where the 
metallic sights point. 

If a target has to be 
for,” by actual shooting, don’t do 
it by chang ng sights with each 
shot. If you fail to land the first 
shot, and have no means of telling 
where the bullet went, hold higher 
by three-fourths the height of the 


“fished 


paper; don’t move the sights. 
Failing here hold to the right 
nearly the width of the target, 
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then hold to the left. Don’t fiddle 
with sight graduations of which 
you know nothing. When you 
land on the target by holding at 
various spots around it, change 
the sights to do what your hold 
ing did. For example, if you 
landed on the paper by holding 
nearly the height of the target 
above the mark, raise your rear 


sight an amount you think is about 


right, and next time hold on the 
mark. You may hit low or high, 
but once you're on the paper 
while aiming at the bull’s-eye, you 
can get the rifle lined up accu 
rately by the methods set torth in 
this paper. 


SOME SHOTGUN QUERIES 


Field & Stream Publishing Co.: 

I would be obliged to your ed 
tor of the Shotgun and R fle De 
partment for answers to the fol 
lowing questions: 

(1) Ifa shotgun will patt ern 200 
pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 


vards, what number of _pel'ets 
should it pattern at 35 yards? At 
30 yards? At 25 yards? 


(2) For quail p Ba ne in upland 


and in brush should both barrels 
be bored alike, or should one bar 
rel be more open than the other? 

(3) If a pattern of 150 pellets 
in the 30inch circle is right for 
ducks, what should the pattern be 
for quail, snipe, ete.? 

(4) Would you consider a gun 


buiit and bored for quail shooting 
as being powerful enough for rab- 
bits with quail loads? 

(5) With smokeless powder and 
7% shot, which will develop the 
greater breech pressure, medium 
loads of powder with heavy loads 





of shot, or heavy loads of powder 
with medium loads of shot? 
(6) Is recoil always in propor 





tion to breech pressure? 

(7) Are long barrels considered 
more satisfactory than short bar 
re’s when heavy loads are used? — 

(8) In loading shotgun shells, is 
there any difference in effects be 
tween one %-inch wad, two %-inch 
wads and four %& inch wads? 

(9) Should there be any 
ence between kind of wads used 
with dense smokeless powder and 
the kind used with bulk smoke 
less? 

Thanking you in advance for the 


diffe: 


information, I am 
Very truly yours, 
. Rocers 

(1) An increase of 5 per cent 
would be about right for every 
aavance of 5 yards. 

(2) The right barrel should be 
of a more open pattern than the 
left. The right barrel open and 
the left modified would be about 


right for brush shooting. 

(3) For quail a pattern of from 
65 per cent to 70 per cent of the 
entire load should be secured with 
a well-bored gun. 

(4) Yes. A gun 
will kill rabbits. 

(5) Heavier loads of 
medium loads of powder 
velop the greater breech pressure 

(6) No; not necessarily. A light 
gun will have a greater recoil than 
a heavy gun with the same load 

(7) A long barrel will throw 
shot for a slightly greater distance 
than a short barrel, but for use in 
the brush a gun with short barrels 


bored for quail 


shot and 
will de 
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is easier to handle, as it is easier 
to swing. 

(8) One 44-inch wad is better 
than two or more smaller wads. 
as it will not have a tendency to 
capsize and so cause a loss of 
pressure in the barrel, 

(9) Yes. Dense powder shells 
have special wads. 

HUNTING LICENSES 
Editor of Fietp anp STREAM: 


Dear Sir: 

We will be pleased to have you 
announce in your paper the fact 
that our Mr. Powhatan Robinson 
is the official representative for 
the sale of fishing and hunting 
licenses for Newfoundland, and 
also for hunting licenses for the 
Province of Nova Scotia and State 
of Maine. 

It is of considerable advantage 
to sportsmen to procure their 
licenses before leaving New York, 
thus avoiding delay and _ possible 
inconvenience after arriving in the 
hunting country. 

If you cons-der this of sufficient 
news value to publish we will ap- 
preciate your doing so very much. 

Yours faithfully, 

York Sportinc Goops Co. 
A. Napworny. 


New 


EDITOR’S HUNTING LICENSE 
PROVES CITIZENSHIP 


S. S. Prinz Adalbert, 

Falmouth, England. 

August 5, 1914. 

Dear Warner: | 

am writing this Octobe 
editorial as a prisoner of war on 
the Adalbert under the guns of 
the British forts and cruisers in 
Falmouth Harbor. We Americans 


are to be released as soon as the 
necessary formalities have been at- 
tended to. have nothing to 
prove my citizenship but my North 
Carolina hunting license, but ex- 
pect to get through all right. The 
Channel is being patrolled by 
British and French warships and 
we have had a searchlight across 
our bows all night and the guns 
of the fort trained on us. We 
came in here to get away from 
the French torpedo boats, but Eng- 
land declared war last night and 
we were made prisoners by the 
naval reserve boats this morning. 
No English transatlantic lines are 
running and we expect to have to 


live chiefly in London until the 
J. S. transports come and get 
us. 

We ran in here for protection 


night before last as soon as we got 


the news by wireless that France 
and Germany were at war. The 
British admiral boarded us next 
morning and forbade us to leave 


the harbor or anyone to leave the 
ship, also taking down our wireless 
though the flag still floats astern. 
There are three cruisers and two 
forts on guard and a searchlight 
thrown across the harbor mouth 
settles all thoughts of escape. It’s 
lucky we did not get through to 
Hamburg for American money is 
no good there and the Americans 
on the Continent are destitute. 
No trains running, no Channel 
boats, and all Europe in a war 


Field and Stream 


fever. A 
aboard 


prize crew will be 
us this afternoon 
pect) and all passengers landed. 
The Americans in London_ have 
organized to petition the U. S. 
Government to send naval vessels 
and transports to take us home, 
but it will take some time and 
we may have to stay here a month 
or two as the rich will get first 
pick of the ships. Meanwhile, if 
the mails run f shall edit Fre.p 
AND STREAM from here as I have 
over a month head start, provided, 
of course, that you are willing. 
Yours truly, 


Warren H. 


put 
(we ex- 


MILLER. 


Mr. Miller finally got back to 
FIELD AND STREAM via the British 
converted cruiser Merion.—Ep. 


TRAJECTORY OF THE .22 
POWER 
Field and Stream Pub. Co.: 


I would like a little information 
in regards to the trajectory of the 


.22 high power cartridge, if you 
will be so kind as to furnish 
same; would be very glad to get 


a copy of your answer by mail, 
stamp enclosed. 
wish to use the rifle at a 


point blank range of 50 yards as 
a great deal of my work here is 
at short range. Have my sights 
aligned so that one minute of ele- 
vation gives me 1.66 inches at 50 
yards. The trajectory of the car- 
tridge puzzles me. How many 
inches high when shooting at 50- 
yard point blank range should the 


bullet be on the 50-yard target to 
reach the bull at 100, 200, 300, 
400, 500, etc. 

My schooling has gone back on 


me and have no range here to tar- 
get the rifle on. This information 
will be greatly appreciated. 


Thanking you for a_ reply, I 
remain, 
A subscriber and fellow 
sportsman, 
J. H. Benper. 


Glasgow, Va. 


Ans.—Referring to your inquiry 
as to the 50-yard height of the .22 


HiPower trajectory for various 
ranges, forwarded me by FieLp 
AND STREAM, you have not stated 


the. proposition in exact terms. 

irst one minute on your sights 
cannot give you 1.66 inches change 
at 50 yards. If it did, it would 
not be a minute. Call the gradua- 
tion a point or what you please, 
but avoid the misleading term, 
minute, because a minute of angle 
would infallibly change the point 
of strike % of 1.047 inches at 50 
yards, not 1.66 inches. A minute 
of angle is a minute of angle. If 
your sight changes moves your 
next shot .523 inch at 50 yards, 
then the change you made ok your 


sight equals a minute of angle. 
Evidently your sight change is 
equal co 3.18 minutes of angle, 


and it is well to remember this. 

Now as to the strike of the bul- 
let at 50 yards for the various tra- 
jectories. Our rule is, from the 
angle of elevation for the longer 





range, subtract the ong for the 
shorter range, multiply by_ the 
number of hundreds of yards in 


the shorter range. 
fhe angles of elevation for the 
.22 Savage HiPower are as fol 





lows: 
100 2.25 minutes 
200 .. 5,00 minutes 
300 yards...... 9.00 minutes 
400 yards...... 3.00 minutes 
500 yards...... 18.5 minutes 
600 yards...... 25.00 minutes 
800 yards...... 45.00 minutes 


The angle of elevation for 50 
yards is one minute. 

Therefore for our 100-yard tra 
jectory we have 2.25 minus 1, anc 
the result 1.25, divided by 2, for 
our range as conta.ning only half 
a hundred yards. Therefore our 
height is .62 inch, because a min- 
ute of angle at 100 yards is prac- 
tically an inch. However, this is 
figuring the rise above the line of 
the actual center of the bore. Our 
front sight stands above the bore 
center about an inch. If we make 
the bullet strike .62 inch above the 
spot where the front sight rests, 
we’ve put on our 100-yard eleva- 
tion, and also enough to raise the 
bullet from bore center to height 
of front sight or 2 minutes of an 
gle, and we’re actually sighted in 
tor a range that 4.25 minutes of 
angle would reach, or about 175 
yards. 

This is mostly a paper difference, 
and may be ignored, as being out 
side the pale of the ability of the 
shooter A hol 

At 200 yards we find an 
tion of 5 minutes, which minus 
one minute, and this divided by 2 
gives us 2 inches above the sight 








eleva- 


ing point that our bullet must 
strike, to give us a 200-yard tra 
jectory. 


Using the same method we find 


that we must strike 4 inches high 
for 300, 6 inches high for 400, 
8.66 inches high for 500, 13 
inches high for 600, and 22 


inches high for 800 yards. 

Inasmuch as we have the angles 
of elevation for the various ranges, 
and as we can measure our sight 
and get out exactly the number of 
minutes of angle contained in each 
graduation or point, we have an- 
other method of sighting our rifle 
for the various ranges. If as you 
say, your sight graduations give 
you 1.66 inch changes at 50 yards, 
then they would give you 3.32 
inch changes at 50 yards. A min- 
ute of angle is 1.047 inches long, 
which divided into 3.32 inches 
gives us 3.18 minutes of angle for 
each point. 

It is well to make sure of this 
by a little calculation. Multiply 
the intersight distance by 2, then 
by 3.14, divide the result in 
inches by 21,600—number of min 
utes of angle in any circle. The 
result will be a very small frac 
tion, about .007-inch. Measure 
your sight graduations carefully, 
and see if they contain 3.18 times 
.007 inch, or whatever is the re- 
sult of your little sum. 

hope you will be able to get 
the little rifle trained on the enemy 
at any range. 
Yours very truly, 
E. C. Crossman. 
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If you love music 
there should be a 


Victrola in your home 


A Victrola has no limitations— 
with a Victrola you can _ hear Victrola IV, $15 
practically all the music of all the Oak 
world sung and played by the 
greatest artists, bands and orches- 
tras. For within the pages of 
the Victor catalog there are more 
than 5000 vocal and instrumental 
selections for you to choose from. 

Is there not a place for a 
Victrola in your home? Some day 
you will surely have a Victrola, 
and when this day comes you 
will immediately realize that you 
have added to your home the one 
thing that will bring the greatest 
pleasure to every member of your 
family. 


Victrola VIII, $40 
Oak 





There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles from $10 to 
$200, and any Victor dealer will glad- 
ly play any music you wish to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and 
Victor Needles—the combination. There is no other 
way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak 

















New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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TRAP SHOOTING DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY DAVID H. EATON 


CENTRAL OHIO TRAP SHOOT- 
ERS’ LEAGUE 


The series of five tournaments 
given by the League this summer 
was brought to an end on August! 
29, when = last shoot was held 


on the N. R. Gun Club grounds 
at thy ‘under the auspices of 
the Salem Gun Club. The tourna- 
ments have been successful, ran- 
ging in attendance from 141 ‘shoot- 
ers at the opening in Springfield 
to 63 at Dayton, an average of 95. 
Three trophies were placed in com- 
petition, the President’s trophy, a 
solid silver gold lined loving cup, 
presented by Mr. J. M. Markham; 
the Secretary’s trophy, a repeating 
shot gun, presented by Mr. = 
Downey, and the Edwards trophy, 
a si_ver carving set, presented by 
Dr. F. M. Edwards. The programme 
was the same at each tournament, 
100 targets and spcec:al event at 
50 targets, a total of 150 targets. 
To be eligible for the President's 
trophy contestants were required to 





take part in at least four of the 
five tournaments, the score in the 
100 targets to count and high 
score on 400, or 500 targets to win; 
for the Secretary’s trophy they 
must shoot through all five tour- 


naments in the regular and special 
events, a total of 150 targets each 
time, or 750 targets for the series; 
the Edwards trophy was shot for 
in the special event at each tour 
nament, first, second and _ third 
high scores being given 3, 2 and 1 
points, respectively, Rose System, 
and the contestant having the great 
est number of points to his credit 
at the close of the series to be the 
winner. 

The President’s trophy was won 





by F. Koch, of Phillipsburg, 
with a total score of 468 out of 
500 targets; E. Smith, of Col- 


was second with 467; K. P. 
Kenton, and A. B. 
Springfield, third with 


umbus, 
Johnson, of 
Shobe, of 
460 each. 
The Secretary's trophy was won 
by K. P. Johnson, of 2 Moony with 
653 out of 700; H. E. Smith, of 
Ow ag second with 648, ‘and 
. Koch third with 647. At the 
aa tournament this trophy was 
decided by scores made in the reg- 
ular events, the large attendance 
making it impossible to pull off the 


special event, so that 700 instead 
ot 750 targets were shot at. 

The Edwards trophy was won 
by K. P. Johnson with 10 points 
to his credit. H. D. Duckham had 
7; H. W. Heikes, 6; >. Koch 
and H. E. Smith, 5 each 

The winners of the two men 
team contests at each tournament 


were: First, at Springfield, F. 
and C. D. Coburn, of Mechanics- 
burg Gun Club, 187; second, at 


Kenton, F. C. Koch and H. W. 


Heikes, N. C. R. Gun Club, Day 
ton, 189; third, at Columbus, F. 
M. Edwards and H. E. Smith, 
Columbus Gun Ciub, 185; fourth, 


at Lima, W Bippus and Dress, 
NC 


N. C. R. Gun Club, Dayton, 181; 
fifth at Dayton, J. N. Knox and 
Lon Fisher, Lima Gun Club, 184 


Each member of the winning team 


received a pair of gold cuff but 
tons. Koch and Heikes were the 
high team at Columbus, with 192, 


which was high tez am score of the 
series, but were inel gible to win, 
having already won at Kenton. 
Che events at Dayton were shot 
over four of the traps installed 
for the Grand American Handi 
cap, and afforded good practice for 
those who intended to enter that 
classic tournament. 


TENNESSEE STATE TOURNA- 
MENT 


The annual State Tournament 
was held at Nashyjl'e on August 
17 and 18, under the auspices of 
the State Fair Gun Club. There 
were sixty-nine different shooters 
present during the two days. 

“he Interstate Association’s Am 
ateur State Championship event 
was won by Thomas Hale, of Mt 
Pleasant, on a score of 97. Hale 
is new in the game, and this was 
his first tournament experience. 
He did exceptionally fine work, 
dropping only three targets in the 


first 50 of the race, and going 
straight in the last half. Andy 
Meaders, of Nashville, and R. B. 
Campbell, of Spring Hill, tied for 
runner-up on 95. Meaders with 
drew from the tie, giving second 


place to Campbell, and taking the 
third trophy himself. The remain 
ing four trophies were won by the 
following contestants in the order 
named: J. D. Cummins, Nash 
ville; J. H. Noel, Nashville; Chas. 
A. Burks, Knoxville, and H. L. 
Bellinger, Memphis. The amateurs 
were headed for the day’s program 





by W. Henderson, with 193 out 
of 200; W. H. jones 191, and 
W. M. Griffith 1 High profes 
sionals, H. D. Gibbs, 194; W. R. 
Crosby, 191; H. D. F reeman, 190. 


The feature of the second day 
was the Tennessee State Trap 
Shooters’ challenge trophy, a so ‘id 
gold medal. This event was shot 
in the first 100 targets of the 
regular program, and was won by 


J. H. Noel on a score of 96. High 
amateurs for the day were: W. 
Henderson, 194; J. H. Noel, 191; 
J. R. Livingston, 188. Profession 
als, W. R. Crosby, 196; E. R. 
Holt, 193; Homer Clark, 192. The 
race for high average on the en 


tire program of 400 targets was a 


hot one between W. Henderson, 
amateur, and W. Crosby (“T. 
Bill’), professional, and the finish 


found them tied on 387, the latter 
making a run of 193 on the last 
day. J. H. Noel was second high 
amateur with 378; W. H. Jones, 
375. Following Crosby among the 
professionals came H. Gibbs 
with 384 and E. R. Holt with 380. 

At the annual meeting the fol 
lowing officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, J. H. Noel, Nashville; vice 
president, W. H. Cochrane, Bris 
tol; secretary-treasurer, P. B 
Plummer, Chattanooga 


ALABAMA STATE TOURNA- 
MENT 


The Annua! State Shoot 
successfully pulled off by the Bir 
mingham Gun Club at Birmingham 
on August 11 and 12. The con 
testants were favored with good 
weather on practise and opening 
days, but the last day was stormy 
and the handicap event was fin 
ished in the rain. 

Practise day, thirty-one shooters 
were on hand to try out the traps, 
and good scores were made. W. H 
with 96; 


and J. T. 


was 


Tones led the amateurs 
G. Hillman, T. Mason J 

Austin, 91 each; §. Hutchinson, 
90. Among the professionals Bn. D 
Freeman was high with 97; C. E 
Goodrich, 96, and E. R. Holt, 93. 
First Day—Fifty-two entries. The 
feature of the day was the contest 
for the Interstate Association’s 
Amateur State Championship, and 
this proved to be a close race. 
J}. K. Warren and J. R. Living- 
ston tied for first place on 97, the 
former winning the shoot-off, aid 
capturing the title and right to 
represent the State in the National 
Amateur Championship event. The 
third trophy was won by John 
Fletcher on 96; fourth, C. J. Barr, 
95; William Laslie, H. C. Ryding 


and I. J. Sellers were tied on 94, 
and finished in the shoot-off in the 
order named, winning the fifth. 
sixth and seventh trophies, re 
spectively. In this event C. E. 
Goodrich, professional, and W. H. 
Jones, amateur, scored 100 
straight; E. R. Holt and T. H. 


Fox, both professionals, scored 99 
and 98 respectively, but were not 
eligible to win, as the contest is 
open only to resident amateurs. 
W. H. Jones was high amateur for 
the ry with 296 out of 300 tar 
gets, his score including an unfi1 





ished run of 119. G. M. L. Key 
(winner of the Mississippi State 
Championship) was second with 
288. High professionals, C. E 
Goodrich, 296, including a run of 
171, and E. R. Holt 291. Other 
long runs were made by E. C. 
Little, 110; E. R. Holt, 105; J. 
Warren, 77; Walter Huff, and 
H. C. Ryding 56. 


Second day, the Alabama Hand 
cap at 100 targets was the main 
event of the program, and was 
won by M. F. George, Monroe, 
La., on a score of 95; William 
Evans, 94; J. : Warren, 93; 
>. M. Cornwell and E. L. Rankin, 


03 each. For the two days at 500 
targets W. H. Jones, of Macon, 
with 492; 


Ga., was high over all 
I. R. Livingston was second high 
amateur with 482; J. K. Warren 
and W. Laslie, 480 each. High 
professionals, C. E. Goodrich, 491; 

D. Gibbs, 484, and E. R. Holt, 
483. 


ARKANSAS STATE TOURNA- 


MENT 
The Twenty-fourth Annual State 
fournament was held at Little 
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WINCHEST. 


12, 16 and 20 Gauge 
Hamwuertess Rereratine SHOTGUNS 


On account of its strength, light weight and balance, the ease and 
certainty of its operation, the beauty of its lines and finish, 
and the mechanical correctness of its design, the Winchester 
Model 1912 shotgun has been pronounced by critical experts 
| “The Most Perfect Repeater.’ The barrel, receiver and all the 
metal working parts, except the springs, are made of Nickel 
steel, which has twice the strength of the steel generally used 
in other makes of similar guns. Nickel steel construction 
means not only a lighter and stronger gun, but a better balanced 
one, because it permits a better distribution of weight. For that 
reason, the Winchester Model 1912 “feels” better and “comes 
up” better than other makes of repeaters. This gun hasa cross- 
bolt trigger lock, a smooth, quick and easy action and a simple 
take-down system. It loads and unloads easily, and its shoot- 
ing qualities are not excelled by the highest priced double 
guns. Ifin the market for a shotgun, an examination ofthe 
Winchester Model 1912 will convince you that it is rightly 
called “The Most Perfect Repeater.” 


WINCHESTER Loaded Shells: Ina Winchester or 


any make of shotgun, use Winchester 
, Loaded Shells, “Leader” or “ Repeater.” 
In any gun of any gauge they give 


a. 





“a 


a 


the best possible results. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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Rock on August 11 to_ 13, 
under the auspices of the Little 


Rock Gun Club. The Interstate 
Association’s Amateur State Cham- 
pionship event was won by J. 4 
Tansil, of Paragould, with a score 
of 92. The Arkansas State Cham- 
pionship was won by H. C, Siill 
well, of Helena, on a score of 47 


out of 50. High amateur scores 


for the tournament, at 600 targets, 
were made by E. V. Fisher, 564; 
J. N. Walker. 560, and Ray Wal- 
trup, 539. High profession: il score 
was made by Homer Clark, 581; 
H. J. Donnelly, 571; W. R. Cros. 
by, 565; B. Schwartz, 560. The 
two-men team championship of the 
State was won by C. C. Handly 
and N. R. Bloom, of Pine Bluff, 
with 48 out of 50. 


KENTUCKY STATE CHAL- 
LENGE CUP 


W. H. Wall, of Maysville, Ky., 
defended his title to the cup, won 
at the recent annual State tour- 
nament, against L. H. Gambell, 
of Covington, Ky., challenger, and 
a field of eight of the best ama 
teur shots of the State. The match 
was shot during the tournament of 
the Cincinnati Gun Club on Au- 
gust 14, and was hotly contested. 
Four of the contestants tied on 95: 
J. E. Schreck, J. N. Shropshire, 
W. H. Hall and L. H. Gambell. 
The shoot-off at 25 targets was 
won by Hall with 24; Gambell and 
Shropshire 23 each, and Schreck 
21. The cup becomes the property 
of any member winning it at two 
of the annual State tournaments. 
T. H. Clay, Austerlitz; J. D. Gay, 
Pine Grove, and W. H. Hall, 
Maysville, each have a leg on the 
cup. During the year the holder 
is subject to challenge and must 
defend his title against the chal- 
lenger, as well as against any 
other members of the League who 
desire to enter the contest. 


WESTERN HANDICAP 


The ninth Western Handicap of 
the Interstate Association was held 
at Green Bay, Wis., on August 
4 to 6, under the auspices of the 
Green Bay Game and Gun Club. 
Fine weather prevailed throughout 
the tournament, and the grounds 
and arrangements were all that 
could be asked for. Elmer E. 
Shaner, of the Interstate Associ 
ation, managed the tournament, be 
ing assisted by Secretary St. John, 
of the Green Bay Club, and H. E. 
Winans, T. E. Doremus and Ed. 
Banks. During the three days 117 
different shooters participated in 
the events. Good scores were nu 
merous. F. G, Fuller, of Muk- 
wonago, Wis., was the star per- 
former of the tournament, being 
high amateur on all 16-yard tar- 
gets, with 340 out of 350; he was 
also high on all targets, including 
handicap events and doubles, with 
644 out of 700, and made a long 
run of 128. Other long amateur 
runs were made by J. R. Caldwell, 
102; E. K. Crothers, 117, and 
E. W. Varner. 105. Among the 
professionals C. G. Spencer was 
the star with 344 out of 350 16- 
yard targets, and 668 out of 700 
targets, including handicaps and 
doubles; he made long runs of 153 


Field and Stream 


and 133, and broke the entire pro- 
gram of 100 targets twice. 

On August 3rd, a practice pro- 
gram of five 20-target events was 
pulled off in the afternoon, under 
good weather conditions. The high 
amateurs were W. S. Hoon, 97; 
G. A. Sperbeck, G. V. Dering, 
¢. G. Fuller, G. K. Mackie, W. M. 
Thill and A. G. Holmes, 96 each; 
J. E. Haker and J. F. Caldwell, 
95 each. C. G. Spencer led the 
professionsio with a perfect score 
of 100; C. A. Young, 99: J. R. 
Graham and Ed. Banks, 98 ech. 

First day, program of ten 15- 
target events, and a special at 25 
pairs of doubles. There were 77 
entries in the regular events. and 
88 in the doubles. W. F. Riley 
and E. K. Crothers were high 
among the amateurs with 145 
each; W. S. Hoon and S. Hoge, 
144 each; F, G. Fuller, H. Kenri 
cott, M. W. Thill, J. E. Harkcr, 
E. W. Varner, Bart Lewis and 
T. T. Hall, 143 Professionals, 
F. G. Bills and €. A. Marshall, 
146 each; C. G. Spencer, W. R. 
Crosby and C. A. Young, 145 
each; J. R. Graham, 1438. At the 
doubles G. V. Dering was high 
amateur with 41; F. G. Fuller, 39; 
H. Kennicott, A. G. Holmes and 
Wm. Wettleaf, 38 each. The pio- 
fessionals finished with W.’ R. 
Crosby, T. A. Marshall and Fred 
Gilbert in the lead on 46 each; 
G. W. Maxwell, 41; W. D. Stan. 
nard, J. R. Graham and C. A. 
Young, 40 each. 

Second Day—The Preliminary 
Handicap at 100 targets and jive 
20-target events were scheduled 
for this day. The handicaps were 
awarded by a competent commit- 
tee consisting of George K. 
Mackie, Scammon, Kan.; F. G. 
Fuller, Mukwonago, Wis.; A. C. 
Connor, Springfield, Ill., and G. V. 
Dering, Columbus, Wis. The Pre 
liminary had 93 entries, and was 
won by J. F. Caldwell, of Con- 
cordia, Kan., on a score of 98 
from 20 yards; W. E. Cart (16 
yards) was second with 97: L. J. 
Robison (16), W. Gruhn’ (16), 
A. G. Keel (is) and J. S. Frink 
(18) tied for third # on 95. 
In the shoot-off at 20 targets they 
finished in the following order: 
Robison, 18; Keel, 17; Frink, 14; 
Gruhn, 12. The professionals, 
shooting for targets only, finished 
with R. W. Clancy (20) at the 
head on 98; W. D. Higgins (16), 
W. D. Stannard (20) and J. EF. 
Dickey (21), 97 each; J. R. Gra 
ham (22) and C. G. Spender (22), 
95 each. In the 100 targets at 16 
yards 89 amateurs and profession 
als competed. F. G. Fuller was 
high amateur with 99; E. W. Var 
ner, 98; B. A. Clafflin, E. K. Cro- 
thers, J. F. Caldwell and W. S. 
Hoon, 97 each. Professionals, C. 3 
Spencer, 100; Ed. Banks and T. 
Dickey, 98; 7. R. Graham, W. Ke 
Crosby and C. A. Young, 97 each. 

Third Day—The Western Hand 
icap, the main event of the tour 
nament, had 95 entries, and was 
won by F. Schwalbe, of La Crosse, 
Wis., on a score of 99 from the 
19-yard mark; F. G. Fuller, from 
20 yards, was second high amateur 
with 96. Third place was a tie 
between O. Larson, M. W. Thill 
and L. J. Robison on 95, the first 
named standing at 16 yards, and 
the other two at 18 yards. In the 





first shoot-off Thill dropped out, 
the others tying on 18; in the sec 
ond shoot-off Larson won with 20 
straight, Robison scoring 17. High 
professionals, W. R. Crosby (22), 
94; Ed. ans (19), 98; C. G. 
Spencer 22), 91. There were 88 
entries Pn the five 20-target, 16 
yard events, and F. G. Fuiler fin 
ished in first place among the 
amateurs with 98; H. Kennicott, 
E. Harker, E. W. Varner and 
Max Kneussl, 97 each; G. Spe: 
beck, 96. The professionals oa 
headed by C. G. meaner and C. 
Young with 99 each; in Mitch. 
ell, 98; T. A. Maxshall, R. W, 
Clancy "and Fred Gilbert, 96 each. 





OUR TROPHY CUP IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Field and Stream Pub. Co.: 

In reply to your letter of April 
8, 1914, I take pleasure in stating 
that the Cosmopolitan Gun Club 
accepted your offer contained 
therein, and held a tournament on 
July 19, 1914, for the Fre_p anp 
Stream Cup offered by you. The 
conditions of this shoot were as 
follows: 

Handicap, added target system, 
50 rounds shot in strings of 10 

Handicap for first score taken 
from average scores. 

Largest handicap given for 12 
gauge was 4. 

Largest handicap given for 20 
gauge was 5. 

The maximum given was 9. For 
instance, a man broke five birds, 
the handicap would be 4; if he 
broke 7, the handicap would be 2, 
and so on. 

The entrance fee was $2.00. 
$1.50 of every entrance fee goes 
to Fretp AND STREAM, the balance 
being divided, 50%, 30% and 20° 
making four prizes in_all, Fre.p 
AND StreAM Cup being First Prize. 

There were twenty-seven entries 
in this event, and five men were 
tied for first place. In the shoot 
off Mr. C. E. Piatt won first, R. 
W. Squires second, Ed Sherman 
third, and M. E. Martin fourth 
Please ship cup direct to Mr. 
Piatt’s address, which you will find 
in the list attached. 

This was one ef the most pleas 
ant shoots that was ever held at 
this club, and every one thought 
the added target system the best 
ever. 

The club, individually and as a 
body, are much interested in the 
work Fretp anp STREAM is doing 
towards the Forest, Fish and Game 
Protection, and for this reason we 
made this shoot an open event, in- 
viting every one who cared to at 
tend, whether member or non 
member of any club. 

Appreciating the interest which 
you have shown in our club, and 
thanking you in advance for the 
splendid trophy which you so gen- 
erously put | as a prize, and as- 
suring you of our co-operation at 
any and all times, and especially 
with regard to your Forest, Fish 
and Game Protection Campaign, I 
beg to remain, 

Sincerely your 
A , Haauan, 


Pres. Cosmapotitan Gun Club. 
Manila, P. I. 
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4’ For hunting togs 
fig. and all-round out- 
ing apparel, insist on 


FORESTRY CLOTH — 


the standard fabric 
for field and forest, 
combining style with 
service, appearance 
with performance. 


w, 
¢ 


That beautiful gray green color 
of Forestry Cloth and its perfect 
tailoring qualities are undaunted 
and unaffected by sun or rain, 
wind or roughest wear. Pure 
wool, woven right, all weights. 





Identify Forestry Cloth by name stamped on reverse side of 
fabric. Order it from your tailor, or in correct ready-to-wear 
sporting apparel from your outfitter. 


in the same way, order and identify OLIVAUTO CLOTH medium in weight and 
olive brown in color, but just as good stuff, just as attractive style. An ideal fabric 
for motoring, riding and golf. 


For camp: American Woolen Company blankets. 


The finest Mackinaws are made of American Woolen Company special mackinaw 
fabric. Ask for them particularly. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm M Wood, President. 


Selling Agency: American Woolen Co. of New York 
18th to 19th Street, on 4th Avenue, New York City 
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SAILFISH CLUB FORMED IN 
FLORIDA 


In response to your recent let- 
ter on the subject I will endeavor 
to jot down a few facts in regard 
to the Sailfish Club of Florida, 
which may be of interest to those 
1eaders of F1rELD AND STREAM who 
are interested in fishing. 

Florida fishing as a sport has 
assumed such proportions that the 
want of a distinctive fishing club 
was much felt, and, although sev- 
eral attempts at the formation of a 
ciub were made, they crystallized 
into action only this last February 
at a meeting called by Mr. John 
D. Crimmins, of the prominent 
men interested in fishing, then at 
Palm Beach. 

At this meeting it was found to 
be the unanimous feeling that 
there had been a long-felt want 
for such a club and that same 
should be formed. An _ organiza- 
tion committee was appointed and 
their report, including articles of 
association and by-laws, was pre- 
sented by Willard S. Brown, chair- 
man of the organization commit- 
tee, at a subsequent meeting of 
the founders and were adopted at 
that time. A copy of the club 
beok containing the articles and 
by-laws was sent you some little 
time ago and I believe is now in 
your possession. 

The purpose of the club is to 
promote the sport of fishing and 
to put it on a consistent 
with the highest traditions of the 
sport; to secure for the club com- 
plete facilities for use of its mem 
bers when fishing at Palm Beach, 
including club rooms, private pier, 
rod-house, bait tz ink, landing 
stages, etc., the faci lities being en 
tirely inadequate heretofore. 

A registration book has already 
been put in use in which records 
that are desired to be accurate 
and permanent will be kept—not 
only of fish killed by members of 


yasis 


the club but killed by others in 
Florida waters. It is hoped and 
expected that the accuracy and 


permanency of records of all un 
usual fish kil‘ed in Florida waters, 
either as to size or class, will be 
assured by registration in this 
book. Written advice of kills 
should be sent to the secretary of 
the club, Martin C. Sweeney. 
signed by the one making the catch 


and bearing the approval _ signa- 
ture of one witness in all cases 
and where possible of two wit- 


nesses. Competitive prizes will be 
offered by members of the club 
under conditions as to weight of 
tackle, etc., to be promulgated 
from time to time. 

The club was formed at a late 
date this year but prizes were of- 
fered for kills during the month 
of March, as follows: 


M FISH AND FISHERMEN ff 
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By Henry C. the 
largest amberjack. 

By Reginald Brooks for the larg- 
est sailfish 


Phipps for 


By Witlard S. Brown for the 
largest kingfish. 
By John D. Crimmins for the 


largest fish killed by a woman with 


rod and reel, unassisted, independ 
ent of species—weight only to 
count. 


The winners were: 

Mr. H. C. Clark,*Delaware City, 
Delaware, in the amberjack con- 
test—weight 71 Ibs. 

Mr. Henry Disston, Racquet 
Club, Philadelphia, in the sailfish 
competition, length 7 feet 10% 
inches, weight 69 Ibs. 

James H. Kennedy, Hotel Cop- 
ley-Plaza, Boston, in the kingfish 
competition, weight 25 Ibs. 

For the woman’s competition 
there was a tie between Mrs. Ar- 
thur Scott Burden and Mrs. Henry 
C. Phipps, each landing a sailfish 
weighing 42 lbs. 

The articles of association in the 
club book set forth the purposes 
ef the club and other details of 
same if you should want any in- 
formation along those lines, but it 
may be that you can concentrate 
the above general statements into 
an article of interest to your 
readers. 

Thanking you exceedingly for 
your courtesy in the matter, 
which I know will be appreciated 
by the members of the club, be- 
lieve me, 

Yours very truly 
Wittrarp S. Brown, 
Vice-president. 
1 Liberty Street, N. Y. C. 
THE ANGLER 
(With a Key—not whis-Key) 
By H. C. Dodge 
The angler does L S N tell: 

Much N R G he shows; 

Iiis patience is proverb E L; 

No N M E he knows. 


To catch N O-wing trout is not 
As E Z as it looks; 

In skill he must X L a lot 
Or L C nothing hooks. 


Kk P can’t the nipping gnat, 
In D' D he doesn’t care— 
The flies that dec R 8 his hat 
Don’t vite him N E where. 


In water, O, so I C cold; 
And D P he finds delight; 


All day he'll A K lot and hold 
His pole just 4 1 bite. 
He will B_C J hole where big 


Trout C K place to hide 
And in his C D fishing rig 
Let hap P hours glide. 


K C gets a big one there 
"His X T C is great. 








Thrills in X S he has for fair, 
And N V is our fate. 


It is extremely Y Z knows 
2 B prepared for snakes; 
A bot-L U may sample shows 
The rem-E D he takes. 


A lunch to E T just enjoys 
Where he can C A trout 

Far, far away from C T noise 
Leap 4 A fly about. 


D C V may a trout with flies 
But, when he C Z can’t 
And then a worm to U Z tries, 
No P T we would grant. 
lot fishermen we don’t X Q’s, 
one should C Q out 
With fish to sell you'll W’s 





Your fist B-yond a doubt. 
An angler cannot tell L I. 
When M T is his creel va. 
Don’t yell, “What luck?” S Z 
sneaks by— ; 
Think how Te would feel. 
At E V tells the others how 


The big 1 got away— 
If they S A to laugh 
Their wits are in D K. 


In his old A G loves to tell 
How in young A J trout 
So big—to make a par-L L 

He stretch S 2 arms out. 


he'll vow 


Before the N D sees unknown 
His grandchild’s I’s glued fas 
And then in P C shuts his own 
2 dream of fishing past. 


SIDE LINES OF FISHING 


Guert is a living, roisterous, en 
ergized six-foot two-inch proof of 


the truth of the saying that “It 
is not all fish in fishing.’ 
Give him a trout stream and a 


ten-minute start at six o'clock in 
the morning, and a_ thousand 
“glooms” can chase him all day 
and not catch up with him by 
sundown. He gets a laugh or two 
out of every muskrat hole that 
you try to fathom with your left 
boot; he tells you that he envies 
your view of the surrounding 
country when you are sitting on 
a dead limb of a willow tree try 
ing to untagle your last leader 
irom a twig just out of your 
reach; or he will call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the cool spring 


water is invigorating, after you 
have waded across the stream at 
his behest—at a point where the 


water is deep enough to run into 
the top of your boots. 

If you have never fished Whis 
key Run, Guert will take you to 
that fishless stream, just as he 
did me. Perhaps he will fish its 
nine-mile course just fifteen min- 
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Is this a Tiger Rifle? 
.22 Savage Hi-Power 


OU know the regulation English tiger rifle—15 pounds of it —.577 

calibre—double barrel—530-grain bullet. You know the English way to 

shoot tiger—from the backs of elephants—with armies of native beaters. 
Here is an experienced tiger hunter, the Rev. H. E. Caldwell, who tested 
the .22 Savage Hi-Power—the little 634 pound Imp, which shoots through 
steel boiler plate, and drives its vicious little pointed 70-grain bullet more 
than half a mile a second—and who decided it was a tiger gun. 

To prove it, all alone he walked up on a 400-pound man-eater, aimed roughly 
at the body—too dark to see the sights—and fired one shot. He hit in the intestines— 
‘*too far back.’’ 

The tiger went straight up in the air and fell dead in his tracks. It was a tiger rifle. 

It has killed Alaskan Brown Bear, Grizzly, Buffalo, Moose, Elk and Caribou, 
besides the black bear and deer it was originally designed for. 

It holds both the world’s records on moving targets. 

Write us for particulars about ‘‘the biggest little gun in the world.’’ 


SAVAGE ARMS ComPANY,2410 SAVAGE AVE., UTicA, N. Y. 


The .22 SAVAGE Hi-Power 
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utes ahead of you and when he 
comes to the last half mile, by 
way of diversion, he will engage 
in a serious conversation with a 
barefoot, overall-clothed boy who 
is watering a pair of horses in 
the middle of the brook. In or- 
der to get to the level of the boy, 
who is sitting on a horse’s back, 
Guert will perch on the top rail of 
the worm-fence; and the dialogue 
will touch upon subjects of more 
o1 less importance from the boy’s 
point of view, finally drifting 
around to the p'scatorial value of 
Whiskey Run. “Last year I 
caught some big uns here, but 
this year there don’t seem to be 
none,” says the boy. This bit of 
news, aside from its startling Eng 
lish, might well dishearten any 
ficherman. But not so with Guert. 
It is a clue for him. By the aid 
of a fly or two, or a line, the boy 
will be induced to deceive you 
shamelessly, so that when you ap 
pear, desultorily flicking your tly 
kere and there, and thinking hard 
things of Guert’s idea of a trout 
stream, the boy will tell you with 
perfect candor and the truth shin 
ing out of his big black eyes that 
“Me and me brother caught eight- 
een whoppers here yesterday after 
noon.” And Guert will be behind 
a convenient stump. 

And then the day wil. look 
brighter to you and you will chide 
yeurself for your careless fishing, 
and you'll change flies, and you'll 
fish that last half mile in a man- 
ner that Izaak, were he here, 
would strongly approve. And 
Guert will be fifty yards behind 
you, just far enough that you can 
not hear him laughing and near 
enough that he can see you 
‘oni the overhanging trees! 

Guert might sneak away some 
ra‘ny night, and standing waist 
deep in a cold mountain stram, 
dangle a worm or a minnow at 
the end of his line; but, take him 
all in all, with his old slouch hat, 
his patched up cree! and his old 
biue flannel shirt, and you will say 
that he is one hundred and ninety 
pounds of good fisherman. 

Apptson M. Bowman. 

Lemoyne, Pa. 


SOME CASTING RECORDS 
Mr. Hubbell has asked that I 


reply to your favor to him of June 

30 regarding casting records. As 
near as I can find the records to 
date are: 

40z. Rod _ fly-casting for dis- 
tance, Harry Friedman, 95 ft. 

5-oz. Rod fly casting for dis 
tance, Perry D. Frazer, 102.6 ft. 

Heavy rod (single handed) dis 
tance casting, L. S. Darling. 122 ft. 

Salmon casting, 'R. C. Leonard, 
136.6 ft. 

Bait casting, 4%-0z., A. J. Marsh, 
average of five casts, 208.% ft. 

Bait casting, %4 oz., Dr. R. J. 
Held, average of five casts, 152 ft. 

Bait acc’y, % oz., A. J. Marsh, 
98% 

fait acc’y, % oz., A. J. Marsh 
98 14 15. 

Surf casting, Dr. Carleton Si 
mon, 822.6 ft. (made. June 28, 
1914). 

Very sincerely, 
Tue Anctiers’ CLus or New York 
G. Futon. 
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BATTLE BETWEEN BLACK 
BASS AND BULLFROG 


On May 26th of this year I was 
clearing grass and weeds from un 
der a bridge on the line of the 
L & N. Railroad near Myrtle- 
wood, Ala., when a big bull frog 
jumped into the creek. As soon 
as Mr. Frog struck the water a 
biack bass uailed him by one of 
his hind legs and the battle which 
followed was most interesting. 

The frog was much larger than 
the bass and he swam to the bank 
and crawling up, pulled the fish’s 
head and half of his body out on 
dry ground. That bass hung on 
l:ke a bulldog, refusing to let go 
while lying there for three or four 
minutes. Suddenly the fish gave 
a flip and jerked the frog back 
in the water, when the battle com- 
menced all over again, the frog 
yelling as loud as he could. Again 
they went to the shore, the fish 
being pulled partly out of the 
water and again the fish succeed- 
ed in flopping the frog back into 
the creek, where he escaped and 
went out and to the woods in a 
hurry. 

As luck would have it I had my 
casting rod along, and, putting on 
one of Heddon’s dowagiac min- 
nows, I cast it near the bass sev- 
eral times (which I could see) 
Lut nothing doing. He would not 
notice it, but continued to circle 
around as though he had lost 
something. I then cast the min. 
now up on the side of the bank 
and let it roll into the water. 
The bass struck it as quick as 
lightning; and I landed him. He 
weighed but 1% pounds, but was 
the gamest fighter I ever saw. 
This sounds like a real fishy story, 
but I can prove it by six wit 
nesses. 

I can also prove that I recently 
landed a bass weighing 3% pounds 
that had swallowed a catfish eight 
inches long. The tail of the cat 
fish was still sticking out of the 
mouth of the bass after I had 
landed it. 

R. C. Berry. 

Myrtlewood, Ala. 


A CLIP FOR LEADERS 


Editor of Fietp AnD STREAM: 

presume that practically every 
fisherman occasionally uses some 
new idea or device in the pursuit 
of his favorite recreation, and it 
is largely by the passing along of 
such information that all of us 
are able to make satisfactory 
progress in our methods and skill. 
With this idea in view, I would 
like to make a couple of sugges- 
tions that I have personally found 
valuable. 

In the tying of leaders and 
snells it is, of course, necessary 
to closely clip the unnecessary gut 
ends. After trying a number of 
different ways, I have found that 
an ordinary nail clip, for sale in 
all drug stores, has for this pur- 
pose proven ideal and convenient 
and a great improvement over a 
knife or any other device I have 
ever used. 

I do considerable fly fishing and 
for several years have used the 
dry fly almost exclusively. This 





ieans, of course, the use of a 
nacelle oil, and it is a suggestion 
regarding the way of applying this 
to the fly that I wish to make. 
have found that a hunting watch 
case without any works, of course, 
makes an extremely handy con- 
tainer for a felt pad which I 
saturate with the paralinn oil. 
Pressing the fly on this pad, 
ae oils it in good shape. 

Most any jeweler has a a 
of such discarded watch cases that 
have little, if any, intrinsic value, 
so that the cost, if any, would be 
trifling, and I feel sure that any 
one who maye adopt this sugges- 
tion will find it most preferable to 
carrying the paraffine oil in a 
bottle. 

Yours very truly, 
m.. B. 


Canton, Ohio. 


INK. 


NATURAL FISH TRAP 


Here is a true fish story. One 
of Fretp anv Srream’s subscrib- 
ers, Mr. Coombes, of Bald Knob, 
Ark., was recently fishing on 
Little Hurricane Lake, near that 
town, and noticed that when his 
boat passed a half submerged 
cypress log there would arise a 
peculiar flopping sound from its 
interior. Investigating, he stopped 
the hollow end of the log, chopped 
through the shell, and took out 
28 catfish, averaging 1142 pounds 
each, and 22 turtles. <A_ half 
dozen witnesses can vouch for 
this record catch. Where’s your 
prize? 


S. D. Barnes. 
Bald Knob, Ark. 


A FISHING KINK 


Dear Sir: 

I am a reader and subscriber 
of your magazine and take great 
pleasure in the fish stories an 
discussions of tackle 

I have been usi ng | a little device 
the past season for bait casting 
that might be of some use or in 
terest to brother sportsmen. 

First make a float of cedar about 
the size and weight of a wooden 
minnow. 

Bore a hole a little larger than 
the line you wish to use, length 
wise of the float. 

Next tie a knot or a small stick 
in the line at the desired distance 
you wish float to be from bait 
when it is in the water. 

Thread line through hole in 
float before tying the line to the 
hook. 

With a float rigged in this man- 
ner it is free to slide up and 
down line between the hook and 
the knot. 

When line is reeled up to make 
a cast the float slides down to the 
hook and makes a fine casting 
weight. As soon as_ the bait 
strikes the water it slides up to 
the knot and holds bait in proper 
place in the water. 

I have found this a much better 
float than one that is tied to the 
line. 

Yours, 
Cuas. PILKINTON, 

Portland, Mich. 
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automatic 


safety first wail) 






Positive safety is the prime con- 
sideration in- the manufacture of 
firearms. For over 50 years we 
have made revolvers on the safety 
first principle, so this fundament- 
ally different, safety first automatic real- 
ly is not an innovation. for us, but 
simply the logical result of years of 
study and experiment. 


Smith & Wesson 


Automatic 


It’s doubly safe 


Unintentional discharge is impossible 











The automatic safety, under the trigger guard, is operated 
by an easy, natural movement of the mzddle finger—not by 
the same finger that pulls the trigger—wzot by the mere pres- 
sure of the hand in grasping the butt. Definite intention to 
fire is necessary before the automatic safety can be operated. 
And the mon-automatic safety, on rear of stock, serves as a 
double precaution. 


Five-fold superiority 


Added to the unique safety devices are S. © W. mechanical 
perfection and accuracy, ease of cleaning, the bolt release catch 
which makes cocking easy, and the sfecial calibre which 
protects you from cheap- or inferior ammunition. Five ex- 
clusive and important features found in no other automatic 
: : pistol, and well worth your careful consideration. 
FY INVITATION 


MEMBER OF Ask your dealer to tell you all about the 
2 Smith & Wesson Automatic. 
Write us for free booklet describing gun in detail. 
f SMITH & WESSON 
©” 785 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


For over 50 years makers of Superior Firearms 
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STREAM POLLUTION 


I am writing to you in regard 
to certain existing conditions that 
are very detrimental to fishing in 
the Allegheny River, also asking 
your advice concerning the matter. 

Last Sunday a friend and 
went down to the river and imme 
diately we noticed dead minnows 
floating on the water. We caught 
several and found some to be 
chubs, while others proved to be 
large- and small-mouth black bass. 
A certain flutter in the water 
called our attention. Upon inves 
tigation we found a 2'%-pound 
smatl-mouth bass dying at the sur 
face of the water. We then took 
our canoe and made a tour up the 
river and found many fish of va- 
rious sizes and species, dead or 
dying. 

Upon an examination of the wa 
ter we discovered that it contained 
some powerful acid which was 
killing the fish. 

For several years, I am informed 
by good authority, certain mills 
located at various points above the 
city of Pittsburgh have been emp 
tying the contents of pickling vats 
into the river. These vats con- 
tain eda acids, and is sure 
death to most fish that come in 
contact with it. Since that prac- 
tise began, fishing has been very 
poor in the Allegheny. 

There is no reason why we 
should not have excellent fishing 
in this river, as it is one of the 
most likely habitations for fish 
that I have seen in this country. 
There is a series of locks which 
make the river almost as still as a 
lake for many miles above Pitts 
burgh. , : 

Most of the time the river is 
very clear and bears every indica 
tion of a good fishing stream. 
Some of the old citizens have told 
me that fishing used to be very 
good here, and I fail to see the 
justice in havi ng our fish all ki'led 
and the river always in an unfit 
condition for fish to live for the 
sake of a small convenience in 
favor of a few corporations. 

Many of my sportsmen friends 
have asked me to write to you 
concerning the matter and see if 
you could put us next to some 
thing that would be a means to 
the passing of legislation making 
it unlawful to put acids or other 
chemicals in the water that would 
be a hindrance to the prosperity 
and growth of fish. 

Trusting that you will give this 
your kind and early consideration 
(as our legislature has a meeting 
this fall), and thanking you in ad. 
vance for any help you may give 
us, 1 am 

Very truly yours, 
PERRY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





523 Wood St., 


Answer.—Replying to yours of 
August 23rd, would say that we 
would advise you to write to your 
State Game Commissioners at 
Harrisburg, Pa., asking if there 
is any law prohibiting stream pol 
lution in your state, and if there 
is such a law stir up all the people 
in your district you can to wr-te 
letters to the Game Commissioners 
asking to have these laws en 
forced in your district. 





Field and Stream 


If there is no law of the sort, 
or one which leaves loopholes for 
the stream- polluters to crawl 
through, the best thing to do 
would be to get all the people in 
your district who are interested in 
improving the conditions to write 
to your own Assemblyman from 
your district and ask him to intro- 
duce a bill covering the situation 
adequately, or an amendment to 
the existing bil!, if it is not suffi 
cient to produce results. <A little 
work of this kind will go far to- 
wards changing conditions, as your 
local politicians will be sure to get 
on the job if you can stir up 
enough public sentiment.—Eb. 


HOW TO TIE LEADERS 


FIELD AND STREAM: 

Would you advise me where I 
can get instructiins how to tie 
leaders? 1 have considerabe ot 
the material and have made sev- 
eral attempts to make six-foot 
leaders, but ha®e not been very 
successful, 

If you can give me any infor- 
mation which would be of assist 
ance | would be very thankful 
for it. 

Trusting | am not imposing on 
you, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
N. BucHanan. 


Ans.—Answering the question 
of J. N. Buchanan, how to make 
a six-foot leader. If you want 
it tapered, at least three sizes 
of gut are necessary: the thickest, 
only a litt'e finer than the end of 
the running line; the finest, as 
fine as you think desirable, next 
the fly; and some of an interme 
diate size. If the gut be white, 
first stain it by placing it in blue 
black ink for a few minutes and 
afterwards washing it in clean 
water; this will give it a_ pale 
neutral tint, which is not to be 
improved upon for very. clear 
water. 

Before being knotted together, 
three lengths must be soaked for 
at least half an hour in cold 
water (warm or hot water is in 
jvurious to gut). One of the most 
reliable knots for gut is shown 
in Fig. 8, which renders any ex 
planation unnecessary, beyond 
steting that to begin the knot two 
erds are overlapped, tied in a 
single knot and the ends put 
through again. The knot most 
commonly used is shown in Fig. 9. 
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It is a trifle neater than the other, 
but utterly unreliable if the gut 
is very fine, or the two pieces 
to be joined are of different thick- 
nesses. The thick end of the cast 
should terminate with a loop made 
as shown in Fig. 10. 

If you wish to use two or more 
flies on the leader, Fig. 11 shows 
the way to place gut for eyed 
hooks. To fasten loops on a lead- 
er is the worst thing possible for 
trout. If your flies have a loop 
it is best to cut them off and use 
the drop-fly attachment, Fig. 11 

Loops stop any neat and deli 
cate fly casts. 

Of course, for those who buy 
leaders already tied a loop is the 
easiest, though I always cut them 
off and tie the gut fast to the 
leader. I could not throw a feath 
ery cast with three big loops on 
the some hy 

Louis RueEap. 


KEEPING A LOG BOOK 


By 
Albert Marple 


Only the person who has kept 
a “log book” throughout a com- 
plete vacation is able to realize 
what a remarkable source of pleas- 
ure it is in after years. Most 
campers go on a vacation in the 
mountains year after year, and all 
they have left after the trips are 
over is the “memory” of the 
outing, which, by the way, soon 
fails to bring back many of the 
delightful little experiences and 
exciting bits of adventure. Gen 
erally the most important features 
of a certain trip are remembered, 
but the hundred and one little 
happenings that make the memory 
oi the trip really worth while are 
forgotten. A book of this char- 
acter is always a source of pleas 
ure to the friends who happened 
to be members of this or that 
camping party. Each trip should 
be put in a separate record book 
in order that the camper may say: 

“Here is a record of my trip to 
this or that place. 

‘his book should be made up 
partly of photographs and partly 
of written data. In many instances 
words are powerless to express 
just what happened and in cases 
cf this kind it will be found that 
the camera’ proves’ inva!uable 
And again, it may be that at a 
certain time it was impossible to 
secure a picture and for a de 
scription ot such a scene the camp 
er must rely upon mere words. 

The keeper ot the book should 

not put down personal impres 
sions, except in very rare in 
stances. These, as a rule, will be 
remembered when a photograph of 
the scene is presented. Put down 
names and facts. For instance, 
you meet a party who, years ago, 
was acquainted with a prominent 
historic person. Jot down in your 
bock the name of this party, what 
he said and his age, in addition to 
any other interesting facts. Pos 
sibly you will find a flower or 
plant and someone tells you its 
name, which is quaint and un 
usual; make a note of that. 
: ake a note of the number of 
fish you catch each day, where 
you caught them, the size of the 
largest fish, etc. 

If you don’t believe all this, just 
keep a log book on your next trip. 
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Its the splendid. 
new 20 Gauge 


larlin” © 


Maris. 





20 Gauge—This neat little, sweet little pump 
gun adds zest to the sport of shooting—5 
shots, about 574 pounds, 25-inch barrel. A 
perfect gun for snipe, quail, partridge, wood- 
cock, squirrels, rabbits, etc.—handles fast and 
with wonderful precision. @ You will like the 
handsomely matted barrel—a high grade and 
exclusive feature. @ Uses 234- as well as 2/4- 
inch shells, allowing good, stiff loads for duck 
and trap shooting. @ For longer range or in- 
creased weight, you have option of 28-inch 
barrel at the same price—$24.00. 





Hammerless 
Repeating Shotguns 


12 and 16 Gauge: Hammerless, for ducks, geese, 
foxes, trap shooting, etc.; perfect in build, weight and bal- 
ance for the heavier loads. Like the 20 gauge, they have 
solid top, side ejection, matted barrel, take-down construc- 
tion, and the solid-steel-breech and safety features that 
make it the safest breech-loading gun built. Six quick 
shots. @ Hammer Guns, take-down, solid top, side 
ejection, closed-in-breech. Many grades and styles. 
Write for full details of 20 gauge—or send 3c postage for 
catalog of all Marlin repeating rifles and shotguns. 


The Marlin Firearms ©, 


3 Willow Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
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Why don’t you Reload your Shells? 


It’s an interesting and enjoyable hobby for your spare moments. You can 
quickly save the price of a new shooting coat—or a new rifle—by reloading 
your shells. It pays to reload. 


Begin now! Don’t throw away your empty shells—the expensive part of factory ammu- 
nition. They're strong and good as new, can be reloaded 10 to 30 times and it’s easy to 
reload with Ideal tools. Merely de-cap and re-cap shell, insert powder, crimp shell on the 
bullet. You can do it. 


The Ideal Hand Book, new edition, 160 pages, shows in detail the enor- 
mous saving by hand loading and reloading your cartridges. It contains full infor- 
mation regarding powders, bullets, primers and reloading tools for all standard rifle, pistol and 
shotgun ammunition; tells how to measure powders accurately, shows how to use your big 
game rifle for small game and short range practice by reloading with reduced charges; and gives 
information on everything relating to loading and reloading ammunition. 


_ It lists hand-cast bullets; tells all about gas-check bullets (which take the 
place of metal-jacketed bullets), giving increased accuracy with less wear of 
barrel; gives tables of shotgun or smooth-bore gauges; round ball for shotguns; 
tables of velocity, penetration, etc.; twists in rifling in rifle barrels made by the 
various arms companies; tells how to find the twist in any rifle barrel; tables reduc- 
ing drams to grains; tables of powders, primers, etc. 160 pages of information 
every shooter needs; sent free to any shooter for three stamps postage by 


The Martin Firearms ©. 


3 WILLOW STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN’ 











160 Pages 
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THE 1914 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


WINNERS AND LEADERS IN 
THE 1914 PRIZE FISHING 
CONTEST 
This list has been compiled from 
affidavits received up to Sept. 5th 
BROOK TROUT—CLASS B. 

No entries. 
R: _ BOW 
\ 


TROUT LEADERS. 


; ie. Sa. 
Tos, C. Northup. 
Ik. F. Van Dusen. 


Clyde M. McKay. 

RAINBOW TROUT CAUGHT 
ON A FLY LEADERS. 

E. F. Van Dusen. 

Clyde M. McKay. 


BROWN TROUT LEADERS. 


Dr. O. D. Stickney. 

J. H. K. Mozy. 

No other rng 

LAKE TROUT LEADERS. 
E. D. Calvert. 

Timothy T. Walker 

Dr. K. Christofferson. 


Alex. S. Phinney. 
LANDLOCKED SALMON 
LEADERS. 

P. H. Killelea. 
George Whitney. 
George Harmon. 


No other entries. 
SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS 
—CLASS B—WINNERS 


First Prize—O. K. Richards, 7% 


Ibs., length 2314 in., girth 174 in, 


Caught in Long’ Lake, Wis. 
sristol steel rod, Bluegrass reel, 
’.L. & A. No. 6 Ine, mud min- 
now. 


Second Prize—O. K. Richards, 


6 lbs. 4 oz., length 22 in., girth 
15% in. Caught in Long Lake, 
Wis. Bristol ste el rod, Meek 


a? 3 reel No. 33, V. L. & A. 
o. 6 line, mud minnow. 
Third Pr ize -. Arthur Zeller, 6 
Ibs., length 24 in., girth 20. in. 


Caught at Interlochen, Mich. 
Bristol rod, Shakespeare reel, 
Kingfisher line, worms. 

Fourth Prize-—-Harry Staunton, 


5 lbs. 10 oz., length 22% in., 
girth 16 in. Caught in Ow! Creek, 
Ohio. Faultless steel rod, South 
Bend Anti-Back-Lash reel, Cutty- 
hunk No. 9 line, Heddon’s Wig 
gler bait. 
SMALL MOUTH 
CLASS C—LE 

FE. H. Coultas. 

Mrs. A. Loeffler. 

C. C. Hoch. 

Louis M. Petry. 


SMALL MOUTH BLACK 
CAUGHT ON A FLY 
LEADERS. 
Mrs. Wm. C. Tegethoff. 
Il. N. Silcott. 
SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS 
LADY’S PRIZE—LEADER 
Mrs. A. Loeffler. 
SMALL lad TH BLACK BASS 
JUVENILE LEADERS 
No entries. 

LARGE MOUTH BASS- 
NORTHERN DIVISION— 
CLASS B—WINNERS. 
First Prize—R. S. Pangburn, 7 
Ibs. 5 oz., length 23% in., girth 
16% in. Caught in Gawthraps 
Lake, Minn. Bristol rod, 


BLACK BASS 
\DERS. 


BASS 


Taka- 


part reel, Kingfisher line, Hed- 
don’s surface bait. 

Second Prize—E. B. Warder, 7 
Ibs. 2 oz., length 24% in. ; girth 
17% in. Heddon No. 2% rod, 


Pennell reel, No. 4 Hub Special 
line, Wilson wobbler. 
Third Prize—Nellie Ganzert, 7 


16% in. 


Ibs., length 23 in., girth 
River, 


Caught in Chickahominy 


Va. Senate Grape Vine rod, 

Shakespeare reel, Imperial line, 

Heddon’s Dowagiac minnow. 
Fourth Prize—James E. Stuart, 


6 lbs. 14 oz., length 2254 in., 

girth 17 in. Caught in Lake Na- 

bansett, Westford, Mass. Samp- 
son steel rod, multiplying reel, 

Rangley line, Moonlight bait. 

LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS 
—NORTHERN DIVISION— 

CLASS C—LEADERS. 

Charles Bean. @ 

Charles E. Leach. 

Bertha Grenhagen. 

Charles H. Keeney. 

LARGE MOUTH BASS NORTH- 
ERN JUVENILE LEADER. 
Halbert M. Loomis. 

LARGE MOUTH BASS NORTH 
ERN LEADER FOR LADY’S 
PRIZE 
Nellie Ganzert. 
LARGE MOUTH 
—SOUTHERN DIVISION 
CLASS B—WINNERS. 
First Prize—L. T. Howell, 13 
Ibs., length 28 in., girth 20 in. 
( ‘aught in Floral City Lake, Fla 
Heddon rod, Heddon reel, Heddon 

Sampson line, Heddon lure. 
Second Prize Cashwell, 

12 lbs. 14 oz., length 32% in., 

girth 21% in. Caught in Lake 

Nellie, Fla. Steel rod, Worth reel, 

Kingfisher line, Heddon lure. 
Third Prize—Geo. A. De Cottes, 

12 Ibs. 8 oz., length 3034 in., girth 

19% in. Caught in Deep Creek, 

Upper St. Johns’ River, Fla. 

Luckie steel rod, Shakespeare level 

winding reel, No. 1 Wexford line, 

Dowagiac minnow. 

Fourth Prize—Leser E. Warner, 
12 lbs., length 28% in., girth 21% 
in. Caught in Half Moon Lake, 
Fla. Bristol steel rod, Shake- 
speare reel, Abbey and Imbrie line, 
Hell diver lure. 


BLACK BASS 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS 
SOUTHERN igh ISION 
CLASS C—LEADERS. 

No entries. 

LARGE MOUTH BASS 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 
LADY’S PRIZE LEADER. 


No entries. 


LARGE MOUTH BASS— 
SOU tt oo RN DIVISION— 
JUVENILE LEADERS 

No entries. 

LARGE MOUTH BASS 
CAUGHT ON A FLY— 
LEADERS. 

Lou's Wachs. 

H. E. Hildreth. 

PIKE LEADERS. 

Mrs. F. J. Keene. 

Edw. J. White. 

L. F. Leavenworth 

N. P. Arnold. 
MUSCALLONGE LEADERS. 


Fred B. Ellsworth. 


Mrs. B. Berliner. 
Rev. J. W. Miles. 
Fred J. King. 
W AL L-EYED PIKE LEADERS. 
N. Webster. 
Geo. S. Stanton. 
Roy Esenrich. 


Mrs. Otto Skelling. 

SALT WATER CLASSES. 
BLUEFISH LEADERS. 

Dr. Anson H. Bingham. 

No other entries. 


WEAKFISH LEADERS. 


Frank C. Speck. 

P. C. Kirkbride. 

Viola H. Deane. 
KINGFISH LEADERS. 

Dr. Anson H. Bingham. 


No other entries. 

STRIPED BASS LEADERS. 

Jacob Wertheim. 

Frank Henes. 

Roscoe C. Hulit. 

T. Fraser Price. 

CHANNEL BASS LEA 

John A, Brown. 

A. P. 5. Otara. 

Wm. Barth. 

Wm. Barth. 
TARPON LE. 

.& Ashby Jones. 

Oliver C. Billings. 


DERS. 


ADERS. 


Commander R. DeL. Hasbrouck, 
i ee 
No other entries. 
WITNESSES 


Field and Stream Pub Co.: 

Referring to Prize Fishing Con 
test will you please give me some 
information ? 

In making affidavit as to the 
catch as printed in August copy of 
FieLp AND StrREAM I notice that 
affidavit must be signed by two 
(2) witnesses, does ths mean that 
these two witnesses must be two 
persons who personally saw the 
catch made? 

My reason for asking is I wish 
to properly record my catch and 
while I had two (2) witnesses 
who both saw me hook and land 
my fish one of them is traveling 
for pleasure and I may not be 
able to reach at any point in 
time to get an affidavit. 

The facts are: on July 9, 1914, 
Williamson River, in 
Oregon, I hooked and landed a 
: . Rainbow trout with 5% oz. 
rod and a No. 12 fly—after a fight 
of one hour, this being the largest 
trout of season in that camp. 

Mr. Geo. R. Hughes, secretary 
of the Wiley B. Allen Co., of 
San Francisco, was with me in the 
boat, and he is available to sign 
the ; affidavit. 

r, FE 


G. Hoop, of Anthony, 


Kansas, stood by in another boat. 
He was the second witness. 

I have photos and other inter- 
esting data on this catch, which, 


light tackle and 
me anxious to 
requirements in 


being made with 
No. 12 fly make 
comply with all 
making affidavit. 
E. M. SAVER( OOL, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Witnesses must see fish weighed. 
Your story of the catch will prove 
its genuineness.—Ep, 
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valuable, in the house or 


Equally 
Specially valuable to 


in the woods. 
the camper out. 

Send for “Camp Cookery.” <A 
complete manual for out-of-doors 
cookery. 














Royal Baking Powder Co. New York 


HOW TOMAKE 


Camp Biscuits for Four 


Mix into a quart of, flour two tea- 


spoonfuls of baking-powder, one teaspoon 
1 ef salt, and a piece of lard (or cold 
Add one table- 
poonful of evaporated milk (or two of 


pork fat) size of an egg. 


milk-powder,) and cold water enough to 
make a dough that can be rolled out, with 
a bottle or pin, on the bread board (oz 
the folding taker,) one-half inch thick. 
Cut into biscuit form with the top of the 
baking-powder can or knife, and place in 
rows in the greased bread-pan of the 
baker, which is then placed before a hot 
fire. Keep your eye on the batch or it 
will burn. Turn the pan at the proper 
time. <A sliver of wood thrust into the 
biscuits will prove whether they are done 
or not. If baked too slowly the bread 
will be hard and tough; if too quickly it 
If there is no pan 
the mixing may be done right in the flour 
bag itself, though it takes a little practice 
to do well. Do not knead bread much 
it will be tough 


will be raw inside. 


In Camp This Fall! 


| It can’t be done? ‘Too bulky for he 
sisten! 


A paper sack of string beans big enough for a bur 


Granted! 

But do you know that no less than 93'5 per cent 
fresh string beans is simply pure water? 

Our job is to take out that water and turn over to y 


the simon pure string beans, just as they come from 


the great garden fields of Wisconsin, with the warn 
| of the sun still in them—but without the water. 
lhat’s what you get in 


“Pehydro 


DAT 


products—ideal for the camper’s use, One 1 











entire Grub Bag. Take the vegetables without the wat 





tocamp! 


| Dehydro potatoes, beans, onions, sweet corn, spinach, 

getable soup are specially recomme 
| \Se today for the sample of string 
| delicious! 


| American Dehydrating Company 
| Waukesha, Wisconsin 
ltehydro may be had at most goal dealers, Booklet on req 





Eat Delicious Green Beans 


go light’”’ trip? 


of husky men is impracticable on the long hike. 


und of Dehye 
string beans is equal to fifteen pounds of the garden product, 
Try it for yourself—rizht now—this week—at home, Se 
today for a sample (family size) can of Dehydro string beans, 


prepare in accordance with instuctions given, and get 
idea of what a delicious dish it makes 
And when you goto camp, the Dehydro principle to ye 


there is always plenty of water to put with them when you 


for campuse. Send 
beans—try it. They're sim 


rch 


of 
ou 


ath 


tro 
nd 
an 
ur 
r— 
yet 
and 


ply 





A DAY’S GRUB IN 
YOUR HIP POCKET 


1 the principle of ty first,’’ everyone 
es into the 
supply, should cari 





raway from a base ot 
s small supply of 


| Bue 


EMERGENCY RATION 
As Supplied to U. S. Army 


A concentrated food, eaten with relish, (with- 
king) just as it comes in the sealed pack- 
8 furnished the Us, Government tor army 
equipment, Eight « 
| and strong, without « 
| hours, Like a gun 
need it bad.’ N a 
ing outfit can be said to 
be complete without it 
For sale by sporting 
goods dealers generally. 
Eight ounce tins, 75c. 
each. If your nearby 
dealer cannot supply you 
send us his name and re- 
mittance covering quan- 
tity wanted, (Include 
. for mailing on each 
pa kage 
POWELL’S 
New York 








es will keep a man fit 
er food, for twenty-four 
‘When you need it you 
! 
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A SWINGING AX SCABBARD 
By Dwight Franklin 


Some time ago I gave up using 
a small belt ax in favor of the 
Collins Hudson Bay Welt Ax, 24 
inch handle, which sells for less 
than a dol'ar. There are ’ 
virtues to the small ax, but I be- 
lieve that more work can be done 
with this half ax, and that the 
greater efficiency more than makes 
up for the slight increase of weight 
and length. And when you get 
right down to facts, the Hudson 
Bay pattern, with its thin toma 


hawk blade, does not weigh any 
more than some of the smaller 
belt axes. And there’s a good 
two handed swing to it. Of course 
for go-light lone tramps a_ sma!l 


ax is often Now, the 
head is not always as t'ght as it 
should be, and driving woeden 
the wood can be im- 


necessary. 


pegs into 
































proved upon, as follows: Go to a 
hardware store and for seven cents 
buy an expanding bolt about three 
eighths of an inch in diameter 
and an inch and a quarter in 
length. Drill a hole into the head 
of the handle a fraction of an 
inch deeper than the length of the 
bolt. Drive the bo!t into this hole, 
screw it up tight and your ax 
head wll not come off. 

Now for the ax scabbard. I 
generally carry mine on the left 
hip with the edge to the rear. 
With the ordinary rigid type of 
scabbard, the ax-handle is apt to 
catch in the brush and make it- 
self generally disagreeable when 
you sit down. Of course, some 
prefer to strap the ax to the pack; 
I like a more even distribution of 
Therefore | wanted the 
ax to swing freely on a pivot from 
the belt. I first procured from a 
rness-‘maker a_ piece of one 
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eighth inch tan sole leather large 
enough for me to cut out the pat 
tern which is shown at the top 
of the sketch. Then from a hard- 
ware store I obtained an iron bolt 
with a flattened and rounded head 


seven-eighths of an inch wide. 
The bolt was one quarter inch 
thick and was cut off to three 


quarters of an inch in length. A 
wasker the width of the head and 
one with a hole the size of the 
bolt were purchased. The pattern 
was made from an outline of my 
ax, allowance being made for the 
rivets; about half an inch was 
enough. Copper rivets with wash 
ers were used in preference to 
iron split rivets, as the copper is 
less likely to harm the ax-blade. 

The two little tabs A and B 
were folded together and held by 
a single rivet. On this the “poll” 
or head of the ax rested; the othe 
five rivets were placed as shown 


























FRONT AND REAR VIEW OF SWINGING AX SCABBARD 












































When The Trail Is Fresh | 


or when the fish are biting, you 
don’t want to stop for luncheon. 










No need, if you have a cake 
of Huyler’s eating chocolate. It 
will tide you over handily until 
meal time. 

Whenever You Want Huyler’s U. S. Army Emergency 


‘ Ration—weighs 8 oz. and is a day’s 

a Hot Drink food—should be in every camper’s kit. 
lin, Miia aii Nota luxury, but the maximum of sub- 
Sas i a minete, Pear stantial food in minimum weight. In 





































' boiling water on a Cube oars 9 i a 
er ae ~ ~~ and enjoy the wholesome hermetically sealed tins—S0c. 
bouillon that is so easily and quickly made. Huyler’s Cocoa should be your camp 





oe ae beverage. It stimulates, and is wholesome. 
B ill The %%-lb. can is just the ideal size for 
outlion short trips from your base of supplies. 
Cubes 














(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) : 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
‘ Write for FREE Samples = ne ee 
et “Steer Cubes f nm vour druggist, grocer, delica 
eS ree cls cane tata amen FRANK DeK. HUYLER, President 
cover. . 
Schieffelin & Co., 168 William Street, New York 64 Irving Place New York 
Distributors of “Steere” Bonition Cubes 




















How toCook —_[ndigestion ? 
Game Birds 


Ever feel a bad effect from rich 


Grouse, quail, snipe, woodcock, etc., | Camp fare or fatty foods? 
like other game, must hang several days : 7 ‘ . 
before cooking. Woodsmen often commit \ ou will find 


the crime of killing a grouse and slapping 
it into the frying pan almost before it 





is cold. Result: tough and _ tasteless. * 
Grouse are best parboiled before roasting. 

TO BROIL. Pluck if there is time; 
otherwise skin and draw. To pluck, dip 
in boiling water. Open down the poner 
season, lay a thin slice of bacon or por : r = F 
over each side, and place in the broiler. a good antidote, as many a sports- 
Broil over hot fire. man knows. 

TO ROAST OVER FIRE. Dress and at , 
draw, and without splitting. place_ piece rhey keep the throat moist. 
of bacon or pork in the cavity. Set up 7 . 
before the coals on a stick which may be Good in and out of camp. 
turned as the bird cooks. The M f F 

TO ROAST IN BAKER. Dress, draw, et oie cae guarantee 
place piece of bacon or pork in_ cavity their purity 
and pin a strip over the breast. Place in | ~ P ,) : 
the pan of the baker in a very little The Doctors guarantee their 
water. Turn pan when necessary. | healthful - 

Note.—Woodcock need not be drawn eaithiuiness, 


until cooked, as the entrails come out 


easily then. Purchased Anywhere 
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Swinging 


Field and Stream 








Scabbard. 












ll 


Expansion bolt 
for axze- head. 





in the sketch. From time to time 
I put the ax in the scabbard to 
make sure that I was getting the 
proper fit; I made it loose rather 
than tight. And in bending the 
leather I wet it first to prevent 


cracking. 

Next, from the aforesaid piece 
of leather, the strap was cut 
through which the belt passes. It 
was seven inches long and an inch 
and a half wide. I doubled it 
over, rounded the corners and 
punched a quarter-inch hole. 
brass grommet was clinched 
through each hole to take up the 


wear from the iron bolt. 
As it was important to have 
the ax hang perfectly true, the 


center of gravity was determined 
by holding the ax in its scabbard 
between the thumb and forefinger, 
letting the handle swing free. 
When it hung true, the spot was 
marked on the proper side, the 
ax removed and another quarter- 
inch hole punched in the sde of 
the scabbard. 

The iron bolt was then passed 
through the scabbard from the in 
side, the doubled strap strung on 
and the larger and smailer washer 


respectively slipped on The ax 
was again inserted into the scab 
bard and the bolt upset with a 
cold chisel and hammer. 
Solderall, which, by the way, 
should be in every sportsman’s 
workshop, was smeared on _ the 
washers, a hot iron rubbed over 


it and the job was completed ex 
cept for a thong which passed 
from the back of the scabbard over 


the top and fastened around a 
leather washer in a manner simi- 
lar to fastenings on brown en 


velopes. 

For those who prefer it, a flap 
might be added. This could be 
allowed for in the pattern. 

DwiGut FRANKLIN. 
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2 tron Washers 
and suldéered on, 
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FLYBOX MADE FROM A 
CHOCOLATE TIN 


Another handy article which I 
use is a fly box made from a tin 


“Chocolate Tokens” box of Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. Size, 2% in. 
wide by 7% in. loner. A Nabisco 


» tan 
K Sole 
leather. 








Copper 


rivets 
4," heads 


box would do, but is wider. I cut 
with scissors the sides and ends of 


bottom portion until bottom was 
same depth of the lid. Then cut 
three strips %% in. wide and 2% 
in. long from the scraps. Bend 
each piece at one end at right 
angles, 3% in. from end. Solder 


this bend in bottom so that strips 
can be bent down and form clips 
to hold flies. One is soldered 1% 
in. from upper end; next one is 
soldered 3% in. from upper end. 
The third one is so'dered in cen 
ter 2% in. from lower end and 
bent down towards lower end 
This one wll hold coiied up lead 
ers and the other two. bent across 
to opposite side, will hold flies and 
snelled hooks in a straight posi 
tion. I find there is considerable 
spring to the tin, so they do the 
work in first-class manner. 

This box is only % in. thick, 
and stiff enough so that if you 
take a fall and land on your hip 
pocket, you will hardly put a dent 
in it. I always carry it in my 
right hip pocket. It will hold two 
or three dozen flies, a half-dozen 
leaders, a small fi'e, Bristol emer 
gency tip and a hook disgorger. 


POLISHING BOARS’ TUSKS 


Being one of the many constant 


readers of your magazine, I am 
taking the liberty of asking you 
to tell me (if possible) how to 


polish boar tusks, as I have two 
pair which seem to be awfully hard 
to get a fair polish on. 

Thanking you in advance for 
the information and_ enclosing 
stamped envelope for reply, I am, 

Yours truly, 
4 R. Batrey. 

Ans.—Use finest emery cloth, 
following with oiled crocus cloth 
and finish with rottenstone polish. 
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@ Gun shown above is a No. 4, 20 gauge with 26 inch barrels—the ideal gentlemen's gun for field shooting. 

@ You can throw it into a suit case along with your shooting togs and leave your gun case at home. 

@ We fumish the 20 gauge in all grades hammerless, weighing from 5% to 534 pounds and selling from $19 up. 

@ The decreased weight of the 20 gauge allows you to travel farther, finish fresher, get into action quicker, kill your game nearer to 
you and come home feeling as frisky as a kitten. 

@ The speed of our lock was scientifically timed at the University of Cornell and it was found that it took only 1/625 of a second 
for hammer to fall. 

@ At the time hammer struck it was traveling at the rate of 233 inches per second. 

@ We figure this greased lightning speed will increase your score at trap or kills in the field at least 5 per cent. 

@ Beautiful catalog FREE. 18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400 list 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Box 11, ITHACA, N. Y. 











Out-of-doors in a rugged country—out in a man’s world —you feel easier when you have 
“something” a Be sure it is ,* and perfect. Take 


SILVER ARMOR WHISKEY 


a very honorable old Bourbon blended with whiskey 18 years old, so mellow and smooth, you 
will be glad you found it - a mighty fine comforter with which to meet any emergency. 
A pure unadulterated whiskey, never sold over bars. Sold only by mail. 


No. Re eT ty Send $5 for 4 quarts, Express prepaid. 


RANDOLPH ROSE, No. 201 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tennessee 


We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 























FIELD 
STREAM’S 


Fourth Annual 


PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 


FOR THE 


RECORD FISH CAUGHT IN 1914 

















CONDITIONS 


First—The fish must be caught with rods and reels as specified,* and in legal season. 


Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure, 
length to be taken from end of lower jaw with mouth closed, to tip of tail. 


Third—The affidavit blank printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact 
copy, must be used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught 
the fish, together with two witnesses, and sworn to before a Notary Public 
and his seal affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied 
by a single guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out cf the woods by 
himself and guide before a Notary Public stating the circumstances will be 
duly considered 


Fourth—The weight, length and girth, date, place, and manufacturer's name and full 
specifications, if possible, of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking 
the fish must be stated 


Fifth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when and where 
the fish was taken, and what tackle was used in catching the fish. The account 
to be published in Field and Stream. These accounts will not be asked for 
until the prizes have been awarded 


Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to the Editor of the Prize Fishing Contest, Field and 
Stream, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York. All affidavits in classes designated 
by A, B, and C, must be in our hands within 5 days from closing date of class 
In all other classes affidavits must be in within 15 days from closing date. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 


Eighth—In the Pike and Wall-eyed Pike Classes an outline drawing of the fish must be 
sent in with affidavit, drawing to be made by placing fish on side on large 
piece of paper and drawing an outline of fish with pencil on the paper with 
tins of tish all erect 


Ninth—In event of two fish weighing and measuring exactly the same number of pounds, 
ounces and fractions, duplicate prizes will be awarded in each case 

of this contest will be: Robert H. Davis, Editor Munsey's; Will H. Dilg, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. 
M Editor, Fretp anp Stream; E. F. Warner, Publisher, Fretp anp Stream; E. MI. Gill, Camp 
lire b; W. P. Corbett, Charles Frederick Holder. ; ; 
In Tarpon Class length of fish is only measurement required. It is not necessary to give weight or girth. 
* Where no special kind of tackle is specified, any tackle is allowable, provided it consists of rod, reel, 

line and lure. 


The Ju 





Be sure to get a photograph of yourself with fish, if possible 


We have published, during the past seven months, four pages of prizes (250 in all 
amounting to over $3,000), which we are offering for the largest fish caught in this Contest. 

Before going on your fishing trip, write us for sample copy containing this list of 
prizes, affidavit and entry blank, and we will be glad to send you the same by return mail. 


682 
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On The Level 


D. & J. McCallum’s 


PERFECTION 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


The Scotch That Lives up to its Name 























Bottled in Scotland 


and 


























The Sportsman Needs 






a cap that 
affords real 
protection 
and service 
om, the 

ardes 
3-in-One oiled guns shoot FE Ng 
straight—never pit or lead. - 
Wor s 
3-in-One Oil so, 
reaches every friction point in Bens 
gun actions, too. Ends sticking VT 


and jamming. Keeps rust away. All 
dealers. 10c, 25 and 50c bottles. 
Handy Oil Cans full of 
3-in-One,25c. Avoid substitutes. 
Free-Sample and Use Dictionary 


3-in-One Oil Co. 152 New St., N.Y. 








FOR EXHAUSTED OR DEBILITATED | 


“Jones W. f Hunting Cap” 

| ones Waterproo! Hunting Lap 
Supplies this need as no other cap or hat can. Made of Red, 
Tan or Olive Green Khaki, also Grass Colored Corduroy; 
has rubberized lining, which makes it absolutely w aterproof, 


Cap has Fur inside band to be pulled down over ears in cold 
weather. Outside rim also can be turned down, preventing 
Every reader of this magazine who is under a nervous water or snow running down back of neck. This is the best 
strain, lacks nerve force, power and energy, and particu- and most practical hunting cap ever made. 


larly those who are subject to weakness and excessive . $ 

drains on the nervous system, should not fail to send to Price 1.25 

Winchester & Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypo- See them at your dealer's. If he will not supply you 
nhosnhite preparations (Est. 56 years), 614 Beekman we will send prepaid, on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 





Building, New York, for their free booklet on Nervous- Order. Do not send local or personal check. Mention size 
ness. wanted and your dealer's —. ‘ai 

“I know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica equal ” manta eo ho Fur — as 
to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.” — 
Behre, M. D., Professor of Organic Chemistry, N. 

‘ : 4 I 

No C. O. D. or Treatment Scheme. Price $1.00 per JONES HAT COMPANY, ot es see 

box or bottle. Sent prepaid in the U. §. 


We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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of repeating and automatic guns. 


Branches: 





A 


e 
Used by successful shooters afield and at the traps. 

Note the steel reinforcement in the head, placed there to give protection to the shooter. 

Other features of the shell are the perfect, sure fire primer, giving proper ignition to the powder 
and insuring greatest efficiency to each load; gun wads made of pure elastic felt, (manufactured by us 
for this special purpose) which properly confine the gases, improve the shot pattern and prevent lead- 
ing; shot made in Peters Shot Tower, absolutely uniform in size and perfect in finish; last, but not 
least, the firm beveled crimp which holds its shape and permits the shell to operate freely in all kinds 


Because of these methods of careful manufacture, winners everywhere KNOW that Peters 
Insure the success of your fall hunt by using Peters ammunition. 
Sportsman's Handy Book with 1914 Game Lawes sent FREE apon request. 

THE PETERS CARTRIDGE Co. 2 °- CINCINNATI, O. 
New York 


Shells of Quality 


ammunition is dependable. 


New Orleans San Francisco 




















GET YOUR BIRDS WITH A 
DU PONT LOAD 


Sm certainty of a full game sack is largely 
dependent on the action of your powder loads. 


Fast or slow, high or low-flying birds don’t worry 
the shooter in the woods or blinds whose powder is 
DUPONT or BALLISTITE 
—the standard smokeless shotgun powders famous 
for high velocity, stability and regularity. 

Make Every Shot Count 


Don’t lose your game with questionable powder. 


End your powder , worries and get your quarries. 
Buy DUPONT or j y BALL ISTITE loads at your 
dealer’s. 


Y sie »rting Powder Booklets and Trap- 
shooting information write to Dept. 55-S. 


@ DU PONT POWDERCO. 


Established 1802 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


* en 
Wig 


\\ 
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. _ 
Comfort Sleeping Pocket on the Job—Air Mattress Inside 


Why Tote a Tent? 





Why burden yourself with a tent this Fall? This 
compact and comfortable air mattress outfit will do 
the work of tent and bed. 

How about rainy weather? Just prop up the flap as 
shown in the picture, snap the patent fasteners up 
the open side, tie the lacings—and there you are! 
Warm, dry and comfortable—but with the delicious 
fresh air all about you. 


Comfort Sleeping Pocket 
With Air Mattress Inside 


is cold, wind, damp and water proof. Absolutely 
guaranteed or money refunded. 
Recommended by the members of Forest Service, 
Hunters, Cowboys, Campers, Canoeists, and Invalids. 
Not a bag, but an outdoor bed. 
Send for catalog and price list, mailed free. 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 
Haven Street Reading, Mass. 
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<~ Black and Smokeless. Shotgun. 
Rifle and ria Powders 
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The Powder Behind the Shot 


HE man behind the gun, the gun behind the 

powder, and the powder behind the shot— 
each plays an important part in determining suc- 
cess at the traps or in the field. 


For a high score at the traps, and for a full bag in 
the field, the powder behind your shot should be 


fi H Zi, 
LP 
Infallible  ; 
Smokeless Shotgun Powder 
Its great velocity, the even pattern it gives, its light recoil, 
and the fact that it is water-proof, age-proof, and weather- << 
proof, have made it the favorite of innumerable crack shots. Ly SS 


u 


Year in and year out, its quality is the same. When you 
tell your dealer you want shells loaded with Infallible, 
you know just what you are getting. You know exactly 
how your powder will behave. 

The next time that you buy shells, insist on having 
Infallible Smokeless Shotgun Powder. 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Lefever Ideal 


Cleaner 





Patented Apr. 9, 1901. At 


Will remove rust, lead, 
etc., without scratch- New. 


supported by springs is 
the secret. Made in all 


ard rods. 











Reaching the Far Ones 


How many times you fail to get them because 
you haven't quite the necessary shooting power. 


For thirty-five years our attention has been given to 
improving bore for penetration power and pattern. 


LEFEVER 


For Trap, Brush, Field, Blind 
Made in values from $25 to $1000. Try the Lefever 20 
Gauge this Fall. 


Lefever Single Trigger 

. 
your dealers or from us for 75c. can be fitted to any 
Lefever Gun, old or 


ing. The brass wires Send today for Art Catalog. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 
gauges to fit all stand- 205 Maltbie Street 


‘*Guns of Lasting Fame 


SHOT 
GUNS 













Syracuse, N. Y. 




















[a REET Sleeping Bag 


wee 


with Pneumatic Mattress 


~ Can be used anywhere. Easily inflated to 
any degree of hardness or softness; always 
conforms to the body; when deflated rolls 
into light, compact bundle for ‘‘packing.”’ 


Sleep Out-of-Doors 


on the “Perfection,” the one sleeping 
assures you real rest and comfort and absolute 7 
tection from dampness. sleep is n 
ful, more restful than sleep in th 














PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 


526—Lith St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















ON, 


d Nyoil Absolutely Prevents Rust 


Use it on your gun, revolver, bicycle, 
talking machine, reel—in fact, for any 
purpose for which a fine, pure, lubricat- 
ing oil is desired. It never chills or 
hardens, ‘“‘gums”’ or smells bad. Ask 
sporting goods or hardware dealer. Large 
bottle, cheaper to buy, 25c. ; trial size, 10c. 


SiWM. F. NYE New Bedford, Mass. 
























A REAL, GUN 


A LS TETRIS F< AERAR SR Me 
L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger for TRAP and FIELD 


Manufactured by THE HUNTER ARMS CO., No.170 Hubbard St., FULTON,N.Y. 


With the characteristics of the 
Thoroughbred written all over it 
This means if will win. Kindly let us 
mail you our new catalogue showing 
perfect illustrations and descriptions 
of all grades. 


Prices $25 to $1,000 
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The New .22 
Savage Tubular Repeater 











Pick Them Out of the Air 


OU can do fancy shooting bd I $ 
4 1 an or hand holds the butt to the 
} —_ this ifie yourselt. ' with the New 22 shoulder steady as a rock and 
he “| ng _ wonderful leaves the trigger finger abso- 
yous 1 e is built for it. ‘ lutely unhampered and free, as 
, J saree it s, easier to hit it must be for the delicate, per- 
co ely Mg cong Ry + ee oe timed pulling that snap- 
< < s é 1 c e shooting requires. 
rifle bullet—it means quick I b 1 And "ae pe and propor- 
pointing, straight holding and u u ar epea er tions—the shape, balance and 
clean, , perfectly timed pulling. hang—so necessary for success- 
, You'll —_ the | new extra long Savage slide ful snap-shooting are just as important for the 
lan¢ pny Ng wh strain your wrist or cramp most accurate deliberate work. man struggling 
your : pet wa “¥ - get ag rte well = with an awkward rifle simply cannot do his best. 
so you can control and point the barre ‘ ally T : 
and perfectly, I . ef naturally _ The new .22 Savage Tubular has all the original 
You'll need the new Savage corrugated steel Savage .22 calibre features, hammerless trombone 
shotgun butt-plate—no sharp prongs or corners to action, solid breech, solid top, side ejection—no 
catch or dig in—no smooth surface to slip, or hard exposed moving parts, simple takedown device, 
rubber to chip and break—that jumps to the breech-bolt removable without tools a — 
shoulder instantly and clings as though it grew one has imitated but no one has equalled. 
there. i Tube magazine holds 20 shorts, 17 longs, or 15 
; And you'll need the new sharply curved, extra long rifles, 24-in. octagon barrel. Weight 5% 
full Savage pistol grip—curved so much that your pounds. Write us for particulars. 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 2410 Savage Ave., UTICA, N. Y. 





























Z. MAXIM SILENCER 
\. Why Don’t 
‘You Get One? 


You know about the Maxim Si- 
lencer—but you can't realize how 
much it really adds to the pleas- 

ure o of your hunting trip or target 
2 practice until you attach 
one to your rifle. It si- 
» lences the report noise, 
stops flinching. Makes 
your aim more accurate. 











WRITE FOR FREE BOOK, filled with actual experiences of scores of 
your fellow-sportsmen with the Maxim Silencer. It’s mighty inter- 
esting reading. Ask your dealer for a Silencer. If he has none, tell 


us his name and we will arrange to supply you. 


MAXIM SILENCER CO., 68 Huyshope Ave., Hartford, Ct. 














Ves-Tong Automatic 


Shell Vests 


‘he Best and most Practical Auto- 





matic Shell Vest. Ves-Tong Auto 
matic “Shell Vests are galniug infavor 
with shooters the world over—25,000 sat 





istic d wee s prove the above statement. 


The Shells are always ready for instant 


use, when one is pulled out another 
mmmediately takes its place. Made for 
12, 16 and 20 Gauge, Sizes 34 to 50 
No, 840 Olive Tan Color, $2.00—No. 70 
in Olive Green or Tan best quality Duck 


$2.50—Prepaid. Catalog for the asking. 


Ves-Tong Manufacturing Co. 
WENONA ILLINOIS 

















at under a real guarantee. 
ermen, prospectors and engineers. Water- 
proof—hand-made throughout of best leathers 
tanned. Uppers of durable “Moose” Calf; 
“Rock Oak” hand-sewed soles 

Also, special shoes for athletes, Golf, Tennis, 
street and dress wear, that embody the ex- 
tremes of comfort and durability. Made to 
measure for men and women, 

Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalogue No. 39 

or for Golf and Athletic Shoe Catalogue No. 3 

Fourth St. 


Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Chicago Agts: Von Lengerke and Antoine, Inc., Wabash Ave. & Van Buren St, 
New York Agents: David T. Abercrombie Co., 311 Broadway 


For hunters, Ash . 


ins 








We guarantee adz ertising on this and opposite page provided you mention 


FIELD AND STREAM 
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“Me for the tall timber’ 


When you take down your old “shooting iron” and get to scoutin round, 
be sure you load up with the stuff that gets the game before they find a 
refuge. You seldom get more than one shot, and you can make that count, 


if you shoot ROBIN HOOD 
AMMUNITION 


“KICK MINUS — SPEED PLUS” 


R. H. will not make good a bad aim, but if the aim is right, the game is yours. R. H. 
gets there quicker and hits harder because Robin Hood Smokeless Powders eliminate the 
kick and use all the force where you want it — forward. 

Write for free booklet, “Powder Puffs,” with the story of Robin Hood, the daring 


bowman of Sherwood Forest. 


W Robin Hood Shot Shells are also furnished loaded 
4 / 
























with any of the Standard Nitro Powders. 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO. 


D Street, Swanton, Vt. 











SALE OF 


U. S: ARMY & NAVY GOODS NO COAT IS BETTER THAN 


ITS GAME POCKET 


SPORTSMEN i 
You know they are most practical for Hunting, Fish- The Game Pocket meas- 
ing, Riding and all outdoor purposes. U. S. Quarter- ures the life of a Coat, but 


there’s only one Game 
Pocket that prolongs that 
life. Our Patent Game 
Pocket does it, because it’s 
W ater-proof, BLOOD- 
PROOF, Reversible, Clean- 
able. Makes the Coat last 
for years. The only Hunt- 
ing Coat that’s not thrown 
out before it’s worn out. 

Write for handsome book- 
let, full of interest to a 
Hunter. 

THE GEM SHIRT CO. 

266 West Sth St. Dayton, Ohio 
SBR Eis RRs we 


SAFETY FIRST 


You hear it everywhere. The safety is one of the superior 
points of “THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS.” 
The safety which makes accidental discharge impossible. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


Established 1853 N. R. DAVIS & SONS ASSONET, MASS. 


master demands best qualities. Now is your chance 
to procure them at bargain prices. 
Army, Olive Drab, Gray and Blue Blankets, $3.50, 
$4.50, $5.00. 

Army, Olive Drab Sweaters, $3.50. 
Army, Olive Drab Shirts, $2.00, $3.00. 
Army, Olive Drab Riding Breeches, $2.50, $3.75. 
Army, Khaki Trousers, $1.50, $1.75. 
Leggings, 75c, $1.00. Shoes pair, $3.50. 

Tents, Guns, Revolvers, Swords, Canteens, Knap- 
sacks, etc., and 4000 other useful articles in catalogue 
No. 4 sent on request. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 


245 West 42nd Street Bet. B’way and 8th Ave. New York 
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Hammerless Single Guns No. 180 List 


Price $10.00, No. 
$16.50. 


182 List Price 
Sold by retail dealers at $9.75 


end $15.00 each respectively, except West 


of Mississippi River and in Canada. 


182, 12 gauge only, 30 and 32 


No. 


inch. 


No. 180, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 26, 28, 30 
or 32 inch. 


No. 345 
20 GAUGE DOUBLE GUN 


Send for Free Shotgun Catalog 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company 
17 BROADWAY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S. A. 















VENS SHOTGUNS 


Guns made to 
order must be expen- 


sive. 


not made to order, but are made 
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These guns are 


in large quantities, every one alike, by 


most modern machine methods. 


You get 


the most gun value for the least money. 


















Until this 20 gauge was designed all small bore 
hammerless guns have been difficult to open 
after firing. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


make this “Tl.e Easiest Cock- 
ing Hammerless Gun.” 


It is 20 Gauge throughout—not a 
compromise. 
WEIGHT 6 POUNDS 


List Price $20.00. Sold by retail 
dealers at $16.50, except West of 
the Mississippi River and in Canada. 




















A KILL AT 800 YARDS 


Mr. John McPherson, of Inver- 
ness, Scotland, writes: “I would 
never have believed your rifle was so 
With my Ross .280 


powerful. 
brought down a deer at about 800 


yards. I hit it in the shoulder while 
it was perched on the rocky summit 
of a hill. With it I have frequently 
killed deer at 500 yards. It is the 
most powerful and accurate rifle that 
I have ever used. All that is neces- 
sary to bring down your stag is to 
hold it straight and steady.” 

ROSS .280 High Velocity $55.00 in 
New York. .280 ammunition $7.50 
per 100. Best dealers sell them. 

Catalogue Free on Request 


ROSS RIFLE CO., Dept. S-11, Quebec, Can. or POST 
& FLOTO, Agents for the U.S. 14 Reade St.. New York 
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OL. ROOSEVELT took his 
Fox Gun first to Africa, 
then to South America. 

He wrote us: “I shall keep 
it as long as I live, and 
when I die, it shall go to 
my son Kermit.’’ 


If you want a gun to be proud of — 
in every respect—buy the 


“The Finest Gun in the World” 


And you need not buy a FOX until 
you know all aboutit. Examine it at 
your dealers. Handle it. Test its 
shooting accuracy. Read the FOX 
GUARANTEE, Understand what 
FOX PROOF means. Any grade of 
FOX equipped with a FOX EJECTOR, 
from $32.50 to $150. is 


The Greatest Possible Gun 
Value For The Money 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct 
for the new Catalog containing pictures of all 
FOX GUNS and full descriptions, 

THE A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4658 N. Eighteenth Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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Features which you get only 
in Genuine Duxbak Craven- 


ette-proof Hunting Clothes: 


Perfect fit 

Roominess and comfort 

Cravenette-proofed against the elements 

Longest wear 

Very soft and pliable ? 

Don't bind at armpit or shoulders ; 

Trousers easy in hip and thigh 

Garments designed to ft the man and his 
needs—not to fit a given price 

Every garment sold with the printed guar- 
antee of Bird, Jones & Kenyon 

Eleven years’ experience in making one 

kind of clothing—the kind used by 

huntsmen of experience. 


Hunting Clothes 
for the Man 


who does real Hunting 


(And clothes for the Huntress, too) 





Duxbak is the only hunting clothing in which 
you will find the well-known Cravenette label. 
It stands for the utmost in weatherproofing—it 
means that every yard of Duxbak fabric has 
been Cravenette rainproofed. 


No other hunting clothing in the world is 
permitted to use the Cravenette proofing 


Complete catalog book is ready. Your copy is 
—it is a distinctive Duxbak feature. 


waiting to be mailed you tonight. Tells how 
Duxbak clothes are made—tells “/y they were 
originally made—tells all the exclusive features 
found only in Duxbak. 

Drop us a post-card today and at least look 
over our full line of Duxbak and Kamp-it 
hunting and fishing clothing. 


Bird, Jones & Kenyon 


2 Hickory Street Utica, N. Y. 


Every first-class dealer sells Duxbak: Many 
different styles for men, also for women. Plain 
coats and Norfolk jackets. Duxbak caps, hats, 
leggins, cartridge vests, etc. 























Look ned the “ of the 
“Leaping Dolphin” 

On rod, or reel, or hook 
or line; in city, town or 
camp, it’s the sign of qual 
ity and a hundred years of 
intelligent tackle making 








TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Steel Fishing Rods 



















| The dealer who carries fishing tackle bearing 
' | ’ What YOU Want the sign of the “Leaping Dolphin” is a good man 
mt to know. 

| Put a For Christmas — _ New illustrated catalog F (224 pages) sent on re- 
your ChristmasWish List, Specify the num ceipt of parcel postage (10 cents) to any angler 

ber red you want, kind ofhandie, length, who will give us his tackle dealer's name. 
ce Aha gna nda Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey St., New York City 

vose Catalogue Today Established 1820 
and make 





your selection, w rhe the r it shall TUNITY | | | " 
be a Nx 5 e 
bait 
doub 
nie Gun Oil | | 








os me — a “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing 
r every kind of fishing and each 
“RISTO saranteed for thee seam THE BEST MADE 
If your dealer can't supply 
you, write us and we will. Guaranteed free from acids and other 
injurious substances. Made — ially 
81 —— ty for your gun and revolver. Nothing 
le q » 


better to remove the residue left by 
either black or smokeless powder. 
Prevents rust. Positively will keep 
your fire-arms in perfect condition and 
ready for instant use. 

Also good for bicycles, fishing reels, 
phonographs, etc. 

Try a bottle and you will use no other, 
A four ounce bottle of FOCO GUN 
OIL sent prepaid upon the receipt 
of 25 cts. 


FOCO OIL COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
PHIL, & BERKEART COMPANY 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A Hot Lunch Anywhere 
in a Jiffy A 









THE STOPPLE KOOK KIT READY FOR USE 


SA\ E the expense and inconven‘ence of meals 
~ at hotels and double your pleasure in the 
big outdoors by taking a 


STOPPLE 
KOOK KIT 


on your trips. Made of sheet steel, nickel 
plated and polished, consists of utensils that 
answer the purpose of broiler, fry pan, coffee 
cups, soup bowls and a combination tea pot, 
coffee pot and soup and potato kettle. 

Kit nests so as to carry conveniently in the 
coat pocket. 


$2.50 At ie ALA es $2.50 
STOPPLE KOOK KIT CO. 


Dept. 19 ALMA, MICHIGAN 
























The 
Brilliant Searchlight 


lhis is the light to show your way through the woods when 
hunting, fishing, driving or any kind of night work. It has 
aluminum locomotive reflector. Flame is protected with a 34% in 
convex lens, may be tilted up or down, burns 8 hours with one 
filling, costs 3 cents, will shine the eyes of a cat for 300 yards. 
Style 1—Single lens, $5.00. bl. L., $6.00. Int. L., $6.50 
Style 2—Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 5 nts 
Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add $1.0) 


cents 


p= 





The Northwestern Clasp Knife 


The knife for every hunter, opened or closed with one hand. 
Blade is locked open or closed. How important it is at times 
to be able to hang on with one hand and reach to your side and 
take a knife that is opened at the grasp. 

Made of best material and workmanship. German silver 
bolsters, heavy polished brass lining, selected stag handle, 
fully warranted. Weight, 4 ounces. Length over all when 
open, 9's in.; when closed, 5 in.; cutting edge, 4 in, 

Sold by all dealers or direct, postpaid on receipt of price, $2.50 


Send for circular 





R.C. Kruschke, F-403 Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 





























ARBLES 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


strong, stiff, rigid, as a one-piece rod, 
yet can be taken apart in a minute and 
packed in a compact case—easily carried 
in pocket or belt. Made of Brass—will last 
alife-time. Note the constuction. Connec- 
tions are of steel. Dowels relieve screws of 
all side strain and give perfect rigidity. 
Patented steel swivel permits cleaner or 
cloth to revolve and follow rifling —gets 
every particle of dirt. Proper size jagged 
and slotted, detachable tips—also adapters 
which make rod fit any cleaner—and a bag 
for carrying are included with each rod. 
Made for all Calibres. Price $1.00. 


‘ MARBLES 


BO. RIFLE CLEANER 


% gets every speck of lead, rust and 

powder crust. Goes right into 
< angles of grooves, cleaning 
and polishing them thoro- 





If not 











at your ly. Most efficient clean- 
dealers, Rod | er ever invented. All 
or Cleaner will ibres. Price 
be sent by parcel cents. 





post upon receipt of 
the price. 

Write for free sample “SS 
Marble’s Nitro Solvent Oil 
and catalog of Marble’s Sixty 
Specialties for Sportsmen. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO, 
525 Delta Ave, Gladstone, 
Michizan 
































For the New Remington 


(.22 Automatic Rifle. Model 18) 
The Especially Designed 









Made in accordance with the same 
high manufacturing standards which for 
years have characterized ali Lyman Gun 

ights. 
our dealer will be glad to order one 
for you or your order direct to us will 
receive our prompt attention. 

Lyman Sights are made for 
every purpose and every gun. 

Our new catalog showsillus- 
trations and descriptions of t 
complete Lyman line. It also 
contains interesting and valu- 
able articles relative to shooting 
by expert marksmen — tells 
why you miss shots that you 
think you ought to make. 


Price $3.00 
With cup disc $3.50 





Send a postcard for a copy of this catal: 
mam it will show you how to get double 


t 
No. 3 ivory Bead =the pleasure out of shooting. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


Dept. D, Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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MORE GAME 
on tr 











Get Your 
Camping Outfit 
from a Man 
who knows 

the Game 


JUST PRESS HERE 


Yes sir, you can boost 
your average at the traps 
and bring home a bigger 
bag. 3,500 sportsmen 
are doing it right now 
by wearing the 


PRESS-UR-SHELL 
Automatic Magazine Shell Vest 


Listen! I, too, used to think there wasn’tany such thing as a 
good shell vest — preferred to carry my shells in my coat pock- 

ts—lose ’em_ get ‘em wet and have them stick in my gun— 
aad’ em by the wrong end when tryingtoreloadina hurry 
—and the weight of those shells on my shooting arm made 
me so dog-tired I could hardly raise my gun to get a bead. 

















Whether you are going with the wife and 
kiddies for a week in the woods; or whether 
you are going for big game in Alaska or South 
Africa, you can get information and help from 


David T. Abercrombie 


the original and leading expert in camp outfitting 
| for over 20 years. Mr. Abercrombie's sole connec- 
tion is the David T. Abercrombie Co.—also known 
| as “Abercrombie’s Camp.” He has absolutely no 
| connection with any other firmin which the name 

°| Abercrombie appears, 
1 





We can outfit you, and if you are in doubt, we 
can tell you whereto go. Tents, clothing, cooking 
kits, sleeping bags, rifles, fishing tackle, axes, 
blankets and woolen under-clothing. 

| Write for Catalogue F. It will give you many a 
useful tip oncamp outfits. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


311 Broadway (A8ERCROMBIES) New York 


But this /’vess-u7-shell Vestis the handiest garment you ever 
got into— holds 40 shells— base down You just press the 
right spot with your thumb and—click—the shell drops into 
your hand ready foraction. They can’t drop out—can’t get 
wet—never stick and the weight is divided between your 
shoulders, your chest and your back—where you don’t notice it, 










You can reload quicker—tramp farther—shoot better and get 
more game or clay birds if you wear 
this vest. I'll guarantee that, 





Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 


NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 


| The best is always the cheapest in the end 
BUY 
RUSHTON ALL-WOOD 
: : Rowboats and Canoes : 


J. H. RUSHTON, Inc. 
760 WATER STREET ne CANTON, N.Y 


Made of army duck—sizes 36 to 46 
—for 20, 16, or 12 gauge shells. 


PRICE $2.50 PREPAID 
Don’t wait for the season to open, 


Send to-dz ay. Give « - st measure- 
ment and size of shell 














If you are not perfectly satisfied 
your money will be 7r¢/ unded, 


Press-ur-shell Vest Co. 
101 New Market, Dayton, Ohio 





“The Best Cleaning Material I know of” 
Lt. Col. C. B. Winber, 
Inspector Small Arms Practice, Ohio N. G. 


COMBINATION 
OFViit oe Opled ar 


Fan em a | 





HOPPE’S NITRO 
POWDER SOLVENT 


No. 9 

The only reliable Solvent ever placed 
in the hands of riflemen. For Cleaning 
High Power Rifles, Shotguns, Revol- 
vers and Fire Arms of all kinds. Posi- 
tively removes and prevents Rust and 
Corroding. Look for the Trade Mark 
with Red No. 9. 

No Riflemen or Military Organi- 
zation can Afford to be Without it. 
Sold by dealers in Guns and 

Sporting Goods 


FRANK A. HOPPE 
1741 N. Darien St., Philadelphia 


[Magazine Extension “Seer =a cae 


Fits Remington, Winchester, and Browning Auto- 
matic Shot Guns. Attaches to end of magazine ADDS FOUR SHOTS 


—no tools required. Detachable. Can becarriedin pocket or gun case. Weight, 10 ounces—does not overbalance gun. 


Absolutely Trouble-Proof —Guaranteed 


to handle additional loads. Get one for your fall duck hunt. Buy from your dealer or order from us. 


oH 
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Handiest bright light for 
vacationists and sportsmen. 
One base with interchange- 
able tops for outdoors and 
inside. Change made in a 
jiffy. Simple and clean. No 
oil, smoke or odor. Burns 
6 hours. Sturdily built, of 
brass and nickeled. A high 
qmality article. 

Price $7.50 complete, prepaid 


The Alexander Milburn Co, 


Lantern Dept Baltimore, Md. 
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Send for illustrated literature. 
+ ° Gun Supplies Dept. 
PRICE $5.00 we s- Bunting-Stone Hardware Co., Mfgr’s. and Distbr’s. KANSAS CITY. MO 


All advertisements are indered—See page 2A 
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Don’t Fall by the Wayside, 
Y 
SS 
& It’s mighty pleasant to know that your 
> 
f° you back to camp and not weary from the hike. It 
needs rea/ shoes to give you that confidence—Shoes 
every description—and get you there safely and 
with comfort. Every morning slip into 
—know what it means to wear this perfect of pure Para Rubber—long-lived and 
Stil/ Hunting Shoe. You’llex- xozseless. 
comfort in these light-weight, money order or check and I'll send 
perfect fitting shoes with tops your pair by parcel post. 
ant Men’s, without heel $4.25 $4.75 $6.50 
“y, Calf which support and pro- Men’s, with heel 450 500 675 
Pca E. BARKER, jit Mas 
c/o ENTERPRISE RUBBER Co. y 
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\ 
é feet are going to stand the daily grind—to get 
that will help you over forest streams and rocks of 
Th Hunti h 
e BARKER Hunting Shoe 
perience foot-ease and body If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
of tough and durable Tan Box Sin, Tops 10in.Tops 16 in. Tops 
tect the ankles. Bottoms Women’s, withheel and 12” tops 6.00 
OTT 
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$1 2.50 | You'll enjoy your outings if you wear a 
SUMMIT 





FORA Town and Country 
$25.00 For hunting, trap- 
shooting, golfing, 
automobiling and all 

Hard Wood outdoor wear. 
Mission Finish Light weight, serviceable, 
— ly warm and com- 





Notice the patented Knit- 
Nek. It fits snugly around 
the throat and keeps out 
the wind and cold. 


GUN CABINET 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches. 


The leather-lined body 
and leather sleeves keep 
out all cold and wind from 
your body and arms. 


The elastic box plait in 








If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet | the back gives you full play of the arms and shoulders 
Catalog. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Send us your address for Send for illustrated style book. 
our illustrated Gun Catalog. Guiterman Bros. 
Dept. C 
THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY a jy 
521 Broadway, New York raha q 
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TAKE 


Absorbine, Jr. 
IN YOUR CAMP KIT 


It is a dependable 
preparation for the 
numerous accidents. 
Applied to cuts, 
bruises, wounds and 
insect bites, it makes 
the part aseptic, kills 
the germs and_ pro- 
motes rapid healing. 


IN osteo) a o} pal - 0 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE PAA REC. U3PAT OFF 






ye simply cannot wear 
out the becoming looks 
and fit so characteristic of 











FULL 
FASHIONED 
SWEATERS 
Being knit to shape by hand methods, of finest 
long fibre yarns, the “Blauvelt” fits the form with 
a made-to-measure smoothness and comfort. 
The hand-made _buttonholes 
won't tear out and the rein- 
forced pockets won't lose 
their shape. Seams prac- 
tically invisible. Strictly 
hand finished. For men 
and women in all colors 
and stitches. 
If not readily cinsigatle at " pod 


dealer's, write us and we wil 
that you are supplied 


Write for book of Styles 
The Blauvelt Knitting Co. 
282 Plane Street Newark, N.J. 











It is an American product made of herbs and is harmless to 
the most sensitive tissues. 

se Absorbine, Jr., to reduce inflz ammatory conditions 
i ains, wrenches, pain ful, swollen veins or glands, 

o reduce bursal enlargements and infiltrations qwens, Wee p- 
ing sinews, etc. (Abs« euine: Jr.,is a discutient and resolvent). 
To allay pain anywhere its anodyne eftect is prompt and 
permanent. 

To spray the Soont if sore or infected—a 10% or 20% solu- 
tion of Absorbine, Jr., is healing and soothing and will 
destroy bacteria. 

To heal cuts, drutses, lacerations, $1.00 4 02., $2.00 12 oz, 
bottle at druggists or post paid. 

A Liberal Trial Bottle will be sent to your address upon 
receipt of 10c. in stantps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 422 Temple Street 
Springfield, Mass. 




























You Can’t Afford to Miss a Single Number! 
You, Old Sport, Need Field and Stream! 


Jim and Bill can make a fire in a pouring rain. You can’t—so you 
go shivering and supperless to bed! 

You see Sam and Harry come in with big strings of bass from the 
very lake you have fished all day without a strike! You wonder why! 

The reason is—those fellows are the “know how” kind. Years of 
experience have taught them the ways of the woods—how to be com- 
fortable in all kinds of weather—the habits of big and feathered game 
—-the times the bass will bite. 

Twenty years in the outdoor world will give you that knowledge. But 
why not have it now: Why not learn the little tricks and dodges 
that other fellows have discovered and use them to make your very 
next trip a success? 

You can do it by reading Field and Stream’s practical articles on every subject of importance to the 
sportsman. 

\ Our editors pal around with those old grey-beards, those “know how” fellows—the kind who have spent 
years and years learning the ways of the woods, fields and streams. We pay them well to write for 

FIELD AND STREAM readers. There is not a Single number in which two or three or more of these 
























Oct. fellows do not tell you just the “how to do it” sort of practical information you want. A chance to 
acquire experience with the “hard _——" left out! 
We want to get acquainted with 

Fietd We wz ant you to read FIELD AND STREAM regularly during 1914, for we know that once 
and you “get the habit,” we couldn’t pay you to do without it. 

Stream, So here’ s a special introductory offer you can’t afford to overlook. The illustration shows 
456 4th Ave. the “Justrite’”’ acetylene camp lamp. You will find it invaluable in lighting the camp, or 
N, Y. City. fishing, canoeing, finding your way in the woods at night, autoing, and hundreds of other 

ways. A lamp of this kind is absolutely essential in any sportsman’s kit. 

Gentlemen: : 


Enclosed find $2.00\. This lamp, handsomely nickel-plated, would set you back a dollar and a 
jastrite Li yearn ed Field half at your dealer’s, but by a special arrangement we can offer you 
= ao magazine for one—with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM (total 

value $3.00)—for $2.00. 
Name....-++. rap Pare alee So send in the coupon today and commence your subscription with 
the big Christmas number. 
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great art at 
home by 










Mount Animals, Game Heads and Birds 


PA 
The Splendid Art of Taxidermy can now be Learned Quickly in Your Own Home 
SPORTSMEN, HUNTERS, ANGLERS, NATURALISTS—It is no tongnra: to lose your fine trophies nor to pay taxider- 
mists exorbitant prices for stuffing them. You can now learn this great art for yourseif easily and quickly during yout spare time. 
We teach you by mail in your own home to successfully stuff and mount all trophies, Also to tan all kinds of hides furs 
make them into beautiful rugs and robes. Easy to learn by men, women and boys. 

By taking our course of forty lessons you will soon be able to do perfect mounting and can decorate your home, office or den 
with the choicest of art. Thousands of men and women of every Vv on, bankers, lawyers and business men, are Members oO: 
our school and endorse it in the highest terms. 

Professional taxidermists earn from 62,000 
Big Money in Taxidermy to€3,000a yearand thereare not half enough 
taxidermiststo supply the demand. Mounted specimenssell readily for big prices. 
Many birds and animals now killed and thrown away can be turned into cash. 
TAXIDERMY BOOKS FREE—We will send FREE postpaid our beautiful cat- 
alog,acopy of the Taxidermy Magazine, pictures of moun game, sample 
diploma and hundreds of Jetters from students, allfree. Write for these books 
toaday—now while you think of it. Remember you learn at home during your 
sparetime. Write °. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 1727 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


"We mount or sell all kinds of animais or game heads. Price list on request. 
Write today for our beautiful cataiog and magazine. 





















































warm as toast in any weather if you wear a featherweight 


Field NELSON LEATHER VEST 


Finest MOCHO leather sleeves and body 


(j ] a S S e 7 lining, will not harden from wetting. Snug 
fitting neck and wrists. Absolutely wind 


proof. Outside body of Vest made of 





















Patented Feb. 20th, 1912 e Brown English Corduroy or Dead Grass 
Binoculars Whip Cord 
Brown English Dead Grass Whip Jackets of Same 
eed with oo with Roll $1Q-00 
and all colored lenses are Imported from Ger- ‘3°7.75 $G-50 to 8155-00 
many, France and England. Supply here very Send size with order today. Satisfaction 
limited. Order immediately as no more can be ha guaranteed or money back. Sampies of 
ntil the European war is ended. Dept. D ee eee 
" i , Pe i L. A. NELSON MFG. CO. 
. . : 301 Main St., L ; Wis. 
The F. W. King Optical Co., Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, 0. eeaeaint. & aeeatee anaes 
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© / COMFORT Pest essential 


Feet Stand Hardest Knocks. Protect them with 


ol WITCH-ELK BOOTS 


a Lightest, easiest boot made. All heights for men and women. 
WZ 
vgs? Ask Dealer ‘to order pair or write for Catalog ‘‘F 
WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS 

AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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The JUSTRITE Acetylene 


CARBIDE AND WATER 


Lantern and Campers’ Lamps 
The Sportsman’s De-light for 
HUNTING —-FISHING—BOATING 
and LIGHTING THE CAMP 


Superior to any light in the woods or on the water; 
cleaner and cheaper than oil; does not smoke; no grease 
or odor; will not blow out. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 











No. 100. Price, 
$1.50. Burns 3 
hours—nickel- 
plated extra con- 
tainer—wood box. 





No. 44. JUSTRITE HEAD-LIGHT- $3.50 

Burns 10 hours with one filling—flame protected by a 
glass lens in door—projects a strong white light—will not 
blow out. Generator concaved to fit the body—worn on 
belt at side or back—weight 1% Ibs. Head Light fastens 
firmly to cap shield with spring clasp. German Silver 
Reflector—Self-Lighting attachment—Weight 5 ounces— 
No. 10. Price $3.50. Gen- strong rubber hose covered with fabric—automatic water Wo, 95. Price, 
erates gas automatically; feed will not clog—complete including Generator—Head- $200, Burns 5 
burns 6 hours with one Light—Rubber Hose and Canvas Belt. Camper’s Cap 25¢ hours—nickel- 
filling; made of brass ¢Xtra—-give size. Special Long Distance Lens 50c Extra. plated—pocket car- 
nickel-plated; packed in bide can—self- 
ee eal cone ae deus JUSTRITE MFG. CO. oo hiviiing attachment 
plicated parts; very easy Dept. A, No. 540 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois —3” permanent 
to operate. Postage paid in U. S., Please send your dealer's name. reflector. 























Maine Hunting Shoe 


Light as a moccasin (only 33 oz.) with pro- 
tection of a heavy hunting hace. Warranted 
to stand hardest test. Best leather tops and 
rubber vamps money will buy. White rolled 
edge soles and leather innersoles. 

Price: 8 inch, $3.75: 11 inch, $4.50; delivered 
free on approval. 

Send for circular and guarantee tag. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


Freeport “ Maine 


make Weight complete 6 ot 
fot let us refer you to ons in your territory, or # dome will be 
tee pow densere came for pamyue by reture maak 














Made by the Alaskan In- 
dians of Genuine Hair-Seal, 
trimmed with fur and artis- 
tically beaded; fine for the 
home or camp. Men's sizes, 
$2.50; Ladies’ sizes, $2; 
Misses’ and Boys’ sizes, 
$1.50—Sent postpaid. 


Send for Our Free Catalogue 


Illustrations and prices of Alaskan Fur Rugs, Nugget 
Jewelry, Ivory Work, Baskets, etc. Every article guar- 
anteed exactly as represented. ‘ 


Gold Nugget Jewelry 3a=— 


Chains, Charms, Pins, Rings, etc., in 
genuine gold nuggets from the Alaskan 
gold camps, $1.50 per pennyweight. 


Hudson Bay Fur Co., Inc. 
918 First Avenue 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON 











Here’s your chance 
to get a genuine Caille made motor 
at less than mail order prices. The 


NEPTUNE $5() 


pene LOOK 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 


has been designed for those who wish a good, reliable, 
substantial row boat but do not feel that they can 
afford the higher grade Caille Motor. The Neptune 
embodies the same materials and workmanship but 
does not comprise some of the distinguishing fea- 
tures or finish of the well known Caille Motor. 
And yet, it is far superior to many motors, selling at much 
higher prices. We are the largest and most experienced 
builders of two cycle marine motors In the world. Our pro- 
duction costs and overhead expense is reduced toaminimum 
Consequently, we are enabled to offer you a better motor than 

sell dircet at higher prices and yet afford you the opportunity of seeing 
the motor before you buy it from your local dealer. 

postal card brings the interesting details, 


A 
THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 1467 Caille Street, Detroit, Mick. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Over three millions of discriminating 
users have adopted them permanently 
— because of their deliciousness, and 
on account of their all-rightness. 


Best GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


LES 
¥ ~~ <5 s.— 
Ri Cc 
ay ie) = F =FE THE COFFEE— THE TEA— 





own ets One Quality, only 1, 2 Several Varieties. 
© — wr and 3 lb. cans. 44 and ‘¢ lb. cans. 


Our All-Tin Packages Preserve Contents (indefinitely 




















Gun New 


It is rust, pitting and fouling 
that shorten the life of your gun. 
Apply Corol before _ starting 
your hunting trip and it will keep your gun 
clean and bright. Penetrates the pores and 





Fisher gurornd 
CHICAGO 


‘ gives lasting protection against rust. Also 
© HAND-KNIT prevents metal fouling and pitting. Will 
" JACKETS not flow or harm any finish. 
Webber’s Kut Alaska Jacket || What a User Says 
Absolutely necessary on a hunting trip if Lester J. West, Chichagof, Alaska, says: 
health is valued. Can be adjusted to suit “I am enclosing 25c. for which please send me a can 


of Corol. I tried a sample tube and find it to 
be the only rust preventative that will work in 
this wet country.” 


temperature. Dead Grass or Oxford Grey 
best colors. Scarlet for Deer hunting. Sold 
in sporting goods and clothing stores gen- 
erally. Ask to see it. If necessary, send us 





the price, $5, and your chest measurement, Sample Free 
and we will send you a jacket, all charges : as 
prepaid. Return it at our expense and get Write for free sample, mentioning your 
your money back if you wish. Our booklet, dealer's name. You will find it invaluable and 
“The Need, The Make, The Price,” tells all better than any oil. 
about it. A postcard will get it. Address 

GEO. F. WEBBER, Manufacturer |  Corol Sales Co., 1435 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
414-416-418 Gratiot Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








eee 
We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Wear Moccasins— 
The Footgear of the Real Woodsman 


Inherited from America’s aborigines, the Indians, evolved from centuries of the hardest experience, the 
moccasin still stands today as the most efficient footgear for the woods. 


Its soft, glove-like material adapts itself automatically The addition of a stout outer sole has made the 
to the peculiarities of the individual foot, doing away moccasin ideal for the use of the city or town 
with the blisters and rubbed spots so plentiful where dweller, whose feet are unhardened to the uneven- 
ordinary, hard leather boots are worn. nesses of the trail. 





Ninety percent of the real woodsmen,—the guides, trappers and lumberjacks whose live- 
lihood is wrested from the forests depths—wears moccasins exclusively. Is there more 
definite proof of their superior efficiency possible? 


Palmer's 
Moosehead Brand Moccasins 


are made in New Brunswick by men who have spent their life-times in turning out the 
best possible footgear for woods wear. Our moccasins have first to “make-good” with 
our woodsman neighbors before they are placed on the market for sports- 





















men. No better test could be made. 


They are made to fit, and the soft material adjusts itself to every peculiarity of the indi- 
vidual foot. Our special system of oil tanning makes the leather waterpoof, but still pliable— 
and so it remains regardless of many and prolonged soakings. 

Every stitch of every moccasin is hand sewed by our nonrip, nonleak process and simply 
won't pull out. Place your order now. 


Send for our catalogue showing styles and prices. 
JOHN PALMER CO., Limited 


Manufacturers of Oi] Tan Footwear 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 














Oriental Roofing 


Means Protection 


Why take chances with wood 
shingles? They catch fire easily 


HIGHEST 










Quauty Can be at- and cost about 8.50 a square. 
tached in Oriental Slate Surfaced 
two min- Booting. = or =e a 
| ray in color, costs on 
ye me | 2.2 a square. Fire 






to any sort of 
rowboat, canoe or 






resisting. Looks well and 
wears well. Guaranteed 






even raft. Costs less 






LOWEST thantwocentsanhour for fifteen years. Send.for 
PRICE to operate. Carry it samples or order by catalog 
number from this page. 


No. 48A63063 Red. 


No. 48A63062 "Gray. 
Price, per roll, with nails 
and cement $2.25 


Sears, Roebuck andCo., 
Chicago 


—Mizpal_) 





or- 
ouahly ranteed and 
mmediate ship- 
ments. Get by 
addressing: 


Detroit Engine Works, 
29 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace or Slipper 


MADE OF GENUINE MOOSEHIDE 






























Men’s, sizes 6-11. « « $2.75 
Ladies’ or Boy’s, sizes 2-6 at $2.25 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 

We Make the Finest 
Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America 
Carry in stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoes in the 
country. Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin ard Horsehide 
Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 

superior as a hunting shoe. Send for free catalog today. 
METZ & SCHLOERB 
No. 88 Main Street OSHKOSH, WIS. 











Gives you a feeling of real com 
fort and the assurance of perfect 
protection while exercising. 


Opening beneath Patent flap 


Small amount of material between thighs 
Perfect pouch 


Welt-hound webbing 





Can be cleaned by boiling without injury to rubber. Fits per 
fectly. Can't rub or chafe. Finest quality elastic webbing, Ask 
your dealer, or send waist measurement and Tbe. Stamps 
accepted. To be safe get the jock for exercising, and the sus 
pensory for wear at other times, The combination, $1.00. 
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THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E., PHILA. J 
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You need a rifle sight 
that will not be damaged 
by possible collision with 
tree, rock or underbrush, 
A rigid sight is liable to be broken under such 
conditions. To overcome this difficulty 


5 “F] ibl 99 REAR 
©XIDIC sIGHT 
is made with an automatic joint. It yields instead 
of breaking. If sight is struck, the stiff coiled 
double-acting spring brings it instantly back to posi- 
tion. Can be locked down if desired. Can be used jf 
on rifles with long firing bolt and to better advan- 
tage than Receiver Sights on account of being closer 
tothe eye. Lower sleeve prevents elevating sleeve 
from being turned and holds disc stem true and rigid. 
Quick point blank adjustment—no tools needed, 


Marble’s “Flexible” and other sights are 
sold by dealers all over the world. Price 
$3.00. If not at YOUR dealer's, write us. 
Mention your dealer's name and get a sample 
of Nitro-Solvent Oil and valuable folder,"*The 

rt of Accurate Shooting,” FREE. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich. 














“Never-Leak” 


Russell’s Famous Boot 
_ _ for Sportsmen 





Designed Wy, 
for general cut- 
door wear. Sturdy 























and staunch, for poy 
service on the trail, yet bi and, 
yielding to the feet. e tough, 
double sole insures oe og dura- 
bility, no matter how rough th 
groun Soles hob-nailed ns 
smooth. Toe pieces and vamp 
joined by our special never-rip 
“watershed” seam (patent ap- 
lied for) which holds tight and 
ean the water out. Made of (black) 
chrome, flexible cowhide. _ Built for 
business and guaranteed to fill oe, bill, 
or your money back. $6.00 to $15 5.00 


RS pair. 

orn by experienced campers, fisher- 

men, hunters, canoeists, “hikers,”’ trap- 

pers, skiers, surveyors, etc. 
_- any height. Made 

Wij, to your mea- 

Wy sure. 





Wy Never-Rip 


WATERSHED SEAM 









y 


Send for book 
showing our com- 


Min Miiny, 
plete line. Free on request. << 


W.C. Russell Moccasin " mt 
BERLIN, WIS. 








Factory A, 
































That tense moment— 


when the cue ball pauses with indecision 


edge of the pocket! It's just one 
exciting situations that make 
Home Billiards or Pocket Billiards the game of a 
thousand thrills. Refresh your jaded mind with 
this royal diversion each evening at home. 
Give your little steam “boy-ler” this 
valve” for his explosive energies. Let 
keep your young folks home at night. 


BRUNSWICK 


‘BABY GRAND’ 


Carom or Pocket Billiard Tables 


A cabinet masterpiece in rich San Domingo mahogany 
nota toy. Note the equipment—genuine Vermont slate bed, 
celebrated Monarch quick-acting cushionsand fast imported 

billiard cloth. The same scientific playing qu alities of Bruns- 
wick regulation tables—speed, accurate ang] es and long life. 

m Baby Grand” sizes 3 by 6 feet, 3' by 7,4 by 8. Bruns- 
wick “Grand,” 4'9 by 9 feet. All furnished as a Carom, 
Pocket Billiard or combination Carom and Pocket Billiard 
Table. Concealed cue rack and accessory drawer holds 
entire playing outfit. 

( ther Brunswick Home Billiard Tables include ““Conver- 
tible’’ Models, which can be changed in a moment frem full- 
fledged Billiard or Pocket-Billiard ‘Tables to Library or 
Dining Tables, or vice versa. 


30 Days’ Trial—A Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit FREE 


We give with each Brunswick Table a complete playing 
outfit FREE—balls, hand-tapered cues, rack, markers, spirit 


right on the ¢ 


of the ever-changing, 


“safety- 
Billiards 


level, ts See-Caee tips, brush, chalk, book on ‘‘How 
to P lay,’ 
Mail the Coupon or senda postal for new edition of 


**Rilliards—The Home Magnet,’’ a de luxe book that pictures 
these tables in actual colors; gives details of monthly pay- 
ment plan, low factory prices and free trial offer. 


==Send This for FREE Billiard Book="" 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender C y 
Dept. 2-P, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Cileage 


Please send me free, postpaid, color-illustrated book 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and full information of your 30-day free trial offer. 


Fe ey ee eee ee oe (314) 
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The same as 
Grandfather used 





The Founder’s Cardinal Principles as laid down in 


vans 
Ale « Sto 


128 Years 
rewing 
Supremacy 





1786 are still found intact in every bottle of the Evans 


products. These principles have made Evans’ Ale and Stout for more than a trade term, They have made them 


the best Ale and Stout in the world, 
Sold in Bottle. and Splits. Leading Dealers 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 


HUDSON, N. Y. 





Yitchey ; 

neue Fyamine These 
. Famous Quters In 
» Your Own Home 


Write and let us send you your size in 
Gitche Gamee Hunter for Men 
Northern Maid Outing for Women 


Examine them. Feelthem. Try them. 
Convince yourself of what experienced 
outers know—that these boots have 
100 per cent Comfort—Ease— 

Service—Style. 

We Send Boots by Parcel 
Post—Examination Costs You Nothing 
State height you want. Deduct 25c if you do 
not want strap and buckle. 

Inclose P, O. or express Norrrern Marp 
money order, or your REG im U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
check. If for any reason OvuTING 
the boots do not suit you, send one 
them back unused, and we will 
return your money. Prices: 
@tche Gamee Hunter for men, 10 in. high, $8; 12 in. 
$8.50; 14in. $9;1Gin, $9.50 18in. $10. Northern Maid 
Outing for women, Bin. $5.75; 10 in. $6.25; 12 in.$6.75. 
Send for Full Description and Illustrations 
These boots are genuine French veal, 
dark chocolate finish. They are made in 
alocality surrounded by the most famous 
hunting and fishing grounds in the coun- 
try, by men who have the best opportu- 
nity in the world to study the require- 
ments of outing boots. Examine them 
yourself. That’s the most satisfactory 
way. Write today to 

The Wieland Shoe Company ’ 
222 West First Street, Duluth, Minn. 


a a 
a) | 
| 








Great Lakes’ Sections enable you to build a 
Perfect boat at 14 the cost of a finished boat 
Lach section numbered and guaranteed to 





used. All boats designed by an experienced 
naval_architect. Vrite today for Special 
Low Price on boat you want. 

GREAT LAKES BOAT & PATTERN CO. 
ier 18 


ier ilwaukee, Wis. 








fit porters! Only finest grades lumber | 


| INDIAN GIRL 


'RUSHTON QUALITY CANOES 


i SPEED SAFETY BEAUTY 


J. H. RUSHTON, Inc. 
760 WATER STREET CANTON, N. Y. 








GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


HESE are the finest, safest and most complete hunting boats ever 
ottered to sportsmen, ‘hey draw very little water and come in four 
sizes. Every sportsman who does much duck shooting should have 
one, Our years of experience has enabled us to produce a boat which 
has never failed to give satisfaction. Our beautiful iliustrated catalog 
showing the entire Kidney | ne, will be mailed to anyone sending us 


6 cents to cover postage 


DAN KIDNEY & SON WEST DE PERE, WISCONSIN 
Boats on Exhibit General Office, 1112 8. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








a. 
BBBEc comes of 








BUCKSHOT - - - BIRDSHOT 
IN THE ELLIOT CONCENTRATOR 
ives killing penetration and close pattern at 95 yards 
tio and 12 Gauges). No recoil. Cannot wear choked 
gun as paper only comes into contact with barrel. State 
if for hand or factory loads (crimper required); also bore 
of gun, and whether to be used with buck or small shot. 
Id empty, with cork wads. By mail, postpaid, 25 for 
25c; $1.00 per 100. 
C.G. ELLIOT&CO., 143N. Dearborn St., Room E., Chicago 





| 

















“PREMIER” MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


The Flight is Coming! Are You Ready? 


Soon the birds will come whistling down out of the North. Are you prepared? Got 
our gun, your ammunition— your decoys? 
ason decoys. 
years. Bothd 
Ducks, Geese, Snipe and C 
be touched for finish, durability or lifelike-ness. Try them this year and you'll get 
better results than ever. At all first-class dealers. Catalog on request. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 


Now’sthe time to get a supply of the 
The boys have told you about them—you've seen ‘em advertised for 

lealers and your shooting friends will tell you that MASON decoys — 

row-— are far and away the finest made. They can't 





455 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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THE EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’ S BELT SAFE 


Just what I have been looking for 
—has been the expression of every 
man we. have shown it_to—Made of 
Brass, Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or 
oxidized and furnished complete with 
fancy Canvas Belt for $1.00. 

Will keep money—jewels—watch— 
cigarettes or matches perfectly safe 


and dry. HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin Street, N.Y. City 














MAINE SAFETY HUNTING COAT 


All wool, red and black and green and black plaid. 
Best coat made for Maine deer hunting. Waterproof, 
36 inches long with separate pocket for each article 
needed. Price $7.75 delivered tree on approval. Send 
for circular and free sample, also list of what to wear 
on Maine hunting trip. 


L. L. BEAN, Manufacturer, FREEPORT, ME. 

















Buffalo Horns 


IN THE ROUGH UNIQUE FOR A DEN 
Send $1 and 1 pair (2 horns) will be sent you postage prepaid 
H. R. FRENCH, 208 4th Avenue, BRADLEY BEACH, N. J. 











The Biggest and Shyest Wild Gobbier 


Will answer a Simplex Turkey Call andec ome 
oe up in front of your guu! He can’t 
help it—sounds just like another turkey—he’s 
got to find out all about it. There, Bang! 
He’s ycurs! Send for one today—carry it in 
your vest pocket—only $1.00 prepaid (or at 
your dealers). Money back if not satisfied. 
Free circular on request. SAUNDERS MFG. 
CO., Dept. E., Box 296, Roanoke, Virginia. 

















$2 to $20 BUYS PATTERNS 


for any style or model Brooks Boat 
from a 14-foot row boat toa 45-foot 
cabin cruiser. Only $33.00 buys com- 
plete knocked down frame and pat- 
terns for 23-foot power boat. Write for 
free Book, showing cruisers, motor 
boats, sail boats, canoes, etc., of, all 
kinds that you can build and save 24 in 
price. Mail postal today. 

Brooks Mig.Co.,5910 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
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GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 

















NEWFOUNDLAND 
A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
ideal Canoe Trips 


@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land peg oy system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 


g All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous fer their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 

q Information cheerfully given upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
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“There’s the Place, Bill” 


“Thats where we can pick off the 
birds. Shoot it right in among the 
rice there. Don’t let the weeds 
worry you—TI ve used that Evinrude 
before and I know what it will do”, 
There are thousands of sportsmen 
allover the world whoknow what the 









acHaAsLE 
ROW. BOAT MOTOR = 


willdo. They know that this splen- 
did machine is their best friend ona 
hunting trip and that with the Evin- 
rude they are not taking chances. 
For the Evinrude can be carried like 
a suit case anywhere. It attaches 
to any rowboat in less than a min- 
ute and there you are, ready to spin 
wherever you want to go on lake or 
river without having to pull on oars 
till you’re too tired to care much 
about hunting. 


The Evinrude means more sport and more game 
on your hunting trip. It is the one ever-reliable 
motor—the motor having these valuable —— 
= ney whey me Py mm 











ing Device. 
Hunting time is here, men. We will send an in- 
teresting illustrated booklet now if you say so. 


Evinrude Motor Company 

Largest Manufacturers of Rowboat Motors in the World 

168 S Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


San Francisco, Portland Ore., Jacksonville Fila., 
423 Market St. 106 + 8t. Foot of Main 8t. 
New York, 69 t Bt. Mass. , 218 State Bt. 
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LETUS TAN YOUR HIDE 


Or mount any game head you 
may have. 

Or Sell you an elegant mounted 
head, any kind, none better. 


Get our Illustrated Catalogue, men- 
tioning what you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N.Y. 











| 








FINEST materials, expert mixing to measure, and 
lastly aging in the wood give the exquisite blend- 
ing, the delightful smoothness, the rare fragrance 


your favorite variety. Buy a bottle today. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


- Importers of the famous A- 1 Sauce 


CR a ET 











that no other method can produce. Your dealer has 


Hartford, New York, London 
TE 8 





Waterman PORTO Does It 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model 3 H.P. 
Weight 59 lbs. Sold direct from Factory to you, 
freight paid. Save Agent’ s profit. 
The Waterman PORTO is the original out- 
board motor. 9th year—25,000 in use. Guar- 
anteed for life. Fits any shaped stern; has 








Carburetor—zot “mixing valve’’; 3 Piston 
Rings instead of 1; Removable Phosphor 
Bronze Bearings; Solid Bronze Skeg, 


protecting 10':x1l6 in. Propeller. Steers by 
rudder fromany part of boat. Water-cooled 
Exhaust Manifold; Noiseless under water 
Exhaust; Bronze Gear Water Pump; Spun- 
copper Water Jacket; any ignition equip- 
ment desired. 4 F 

| DEMAND these essentials in an 
out-board motor, or you won’t 
get your money’s worth. 

Write Today for Free Engine Book. 

WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO., 211 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich, 





Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any — firearm you may want. 
Write me what you have, what you want, and | will 
make you an offer * return mail, 


S.J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. 











Gray mc MOTORS xe): 5:10). aS 
a 


Engines of both 2-cycle and 4-cycle typel H. P. $ 
for boats of all sizes, aterial and 
workmanship absolutely guaranteed, 

e are largest builders of 4 
marine engines in the world and there 
are over 1000 dealers who sell Gray: En 




















gines and give Gray service. Write tc 
day forour three valuable books shout Gray Motors and complete 
Motor Boats. GRAY MOTOR CO., 1042 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 




















hand. Safe for family, or bait casting standi 
Stronger than wood or steel. Used in the U.s. 
First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. We fit any of our boats for Outbcard Motors. Cataiogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 


FOLDING CANVAS BOATS AND CANOES 





Light, easy to handle, no boathouse, jeaks, or repairs. Safe anywhere, always ready, check as baggage, carry by 
gs. Ali sizes. Ribbed lonzitudinally and « ali sinkable 
vy and Army, and Canadian and Foreign ¢ ments, Awarded 








691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





SIDE VIEW, Rifle Sight 


Price, 91-5° 





SHEARD “GOLD” SIGHTS 





ERFECT for hunting 4 and targ pet work, 
Show up clear and distinct in darkest tim- 
yer and same color on differe nt colored 
objects. Guaranteed not to “blur.” Light 
focussed directly on center of bead makes 
quick, accurate sighting absolutely sure. For 
all sporting and military rifles, revolvers, etc. 
Direct from us, if your de: ler won’t supply. 
Every sight guaranteed satisfactory or money 
refunded. 
ASK YOUR DEALER for Sheard Sights and 
all other Marble Specialties for Sportsmen. 
‘ree one Nitro Solvent Oil for your 
Dealer's Name. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
525 S. Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


SAV. 22 HP. 





WEW SPRINGFIELD 
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The Autographic Kodak 


Date and title your negatives, permanently, 
at the time you make them. 


| Tou CH a spring and a door opens in the 

yack of the Kodak; write on the red 
paper of the Autogrz ~phic Film Cartridge ; 
close door. Upon development a permanent 
photographic reproduction of the writing 
will appear on the intersections between the 
negatives. You can have this writing appear 
on the prints or not, just as you choose. 

The places of interest you visit, interesting facts 
about the children, their age at the time the picture was 
made, the light conditions, stop and exposure for every 
negative, the date—all these things add to the value of 
every picture. 


The greatest Photographic advance in twenty years. 
No. 3A Autographic Kodak, pictures 34% x 5% in,, $22.50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
| Atall Kodak Dealer's. ROCHESTER, N.Y., 
The Kodak City. 














BINOCULARS 


They excel in depth of focus, crispness of definition, 
field of view and magnifying power combined with 
compactness and light weight. They embody the 
most advanced ideas in prism optics and are guar- 
anteed to be optically and mechanically perfect. 
Made by makers of Goerz Lenses and Cam- 
eras and sure to satisfy. Insist upon havin 
them. Your dealer will get them for you Now 
Send for Illustrated, Descriptive Price Catalog 
with article on “‘ The Optics of Lenses” 


C P GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
New York City 


No, 319 C East 34th Street 




















2 Camera Books 


Amateur photographers! Here are two valuable 
pamphlets for vou. Put your name and address on the 
coupon below—no obligation whatever—and get our camera 
book and acopy of the Ingento Photo News, a regular mag- 
azine at 25 cents subscription price, sent free on this offer. 


If you_are thinking of buying a camera and want to 
learn how to make good ry quickly and easily, 
how to get results surely, how to focus, how to make 
time exposures, how “> light effects; then read the 
Ingento Photo News. a copy free to advertise 


The Newest 


Latest Invention in Cameras 


The new Ingento camera will give you for the same 
money vastly superior results. tte ae with the new 
type genuine acutic lens, flexible wire release, reversible 
finder,genuine leather bellows and automatic focusing lock. 


$ 00 274 we ship you 
00 wr: great Ingento 

— ompee for per- 
sonalexamination 


Balance payable only if satis- 
fied. Cub cameras at 

and $5.00. Ingentos, $10.00 and 
up. We prefer to sell,in all 
cases, through our dealer, but 
will ship direct where we have no dealer. You tick netting. 
You pay us nothing unless you are absolutely satisfi 


| Write Now for the Two 
ake J Camera Books 


Burke s Jamesin ", 
Dept. 1727 

240-252 Ea Ota Sit ~. A postal card or just your 
CHICAGO, ILL. % mame and address on this cou- 


Gentlemen : — Without *, pon, without any letter will 
any Biigosion whatever, %  - We send these books 
gend me 30 free your Camere. *, free to advertise our new 
2 © “e Ingentos. Send your name 
ingento, Photo ‘News, with © and address today. 


instructions to amateur pho- *, . 
Burke s. James ie 


tographers, 
Established 16 years as 
manufacturers Of the 
* highest grade camera 
© supplies. Now manufac 
turers of the world's 
newest, dest Camera. 
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Sport Without or 












OUBLE the 
pleasures of your 
fall hunting and 
fishing trips by letting 
a Caille Portable Boat 
Motor doall the rowing. 
It is equipped with the 
New Caille Silencer— 
which so deadens the 
noise that you can sneak up within easy 
range, without disturbing the birds. The 


Portable 






x 

























Boat Pforor 


can be instantly attached by turning two thumb 
screws and is adjustable to any angle or 
depth of stern. Runs 7 to 9 miles an hour 
orslow enough totroll. Develops 2h. p. 
Weighs55lbs Steers with our patented 
* folding rudder, Runs in saltor fresh 
water Furnished with battery or mag- 
neto ignition. Muffler or silencer fur- 
nished as desired. Send fur catalog. 
We Also Build 
Marine motors from 2 to 20h.p. Ifinterested, 
a'so ask for our Marine Motor B.ue Book. 
The Caille @ Perfection M Motor Company 
ork ter 
















sele Marine Mo e 


ro ¢ 
1431 Caille St., Detroit, "Michigan 









THE BEST CAMP LIGHT | 


Here’s the Camp Light you have been 
looking for—a solidly built, sure-burn- 
ing lantern that will furnish 300 candle 
power ot good, strong, brilliant, steady 
glow any time and anywhere you want 
it. Here’s the lantern that you will fill 
only once a week and clean only once 
a year. Make your outing or hunting 
trip this year a greater pleasure than 
ever. Equip your camp witha 


COLEMAN 


GAS LANTERN 


It makes and burns its own gas. Is 
storm-proof and bug-proof. Won’t go 
out, even if tipped over—wind can't 
blow it out. Most easily operated lan- 
tern made—no wicks, no unease. no 
smoke, no soot, no flicker, no danger 
can’t spill, can’t explode, can’t clog 
cheaper than oil guaranteed for 5 years, 
Write for special introductory price. 


COL EMAN LAMP COMPANY 


7030 Summit St., Toledo, O. 300 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
203 St. Francis Ave., Wichita, Kans. 
415 Akard Street, Dallas, Texas 


























y Army-Navy Auction Bargains 
COTS, . . $ .95 up| Mess K $ .45 up 






Shoes, pr. 1.85 ‘' | HAVE SACKS: 10, 
Team Harness, . 21.85 ‘* | New Uniforms, 1.50 °° 
8 Revolvers, ... 1. 6! 
Swords 


Du: e Bags. -95 

Colts Cal. 45 F Revoiv ers a1. up 
Mauser Sporting ite, 1.85 
Army Breech Loadin: ide. 98c. 


Army Tents to Hire: Free Gieeuies 
Francis Bannerman, 501 B’dway,N. Y. 

















of God’s outdodérs! 


shortcut by which you may apply them this year! 


Je want to get acquainted with 


So here’s a special introductory offer you can’t afford to 
overlook! The illustration shows the well-known Stopple 
ook Kit which has found such an enthusiastic welcome 
among both camping experts and sportsmen generally all 
through the country. It contains ample utensils for two 
persons in the woods, including two fry pans and two 
\ cups, all with detac hable handles, a broiler, a pot for 
\ oiling soup, ee coffee, etc. , all made of the 














oes most durable and prac tical of materials, and all 
St nesting together so ingeniously that the whole 
ream, fits intothe side pocket of your hunting coat. 
456 4th Ave. _your dealer and he’ll tell you the 
N. ¥. City. price of this Kit is $2.50, but owing to 
Geatliomen: our buying them in large quantities 


we are able to offer you this 
Enclosed find $2.75 \ Kit, with a one's ere to 
FIELD AND STREAM, for 


for “ hich please send a \ 
Sto Kook Kit and 
Fields and Stream magazine 
for one year to 







Regular Price: 
Stopple Kook Kit, $2.50 
Field and Stream, 1.50 
$4.00 


NGM .cccsccccccccecoccecccee 


PND 6:k6010086065s00scencednee 





Are You an Outdoors-Man? 
Do You Love to Hunt, Fish and Camp? 


Then how do you manage to stumble nate through life without Field and Stream? 
Unquestionably the leading magazine for the out-and-out, dyed-in-the-wool sportsman in America, Field 
and Stream brings to you each month the breath of the pine-woods, the plash of the stream, the atmosphere 


And then the practical, informational articles each month by the recognized leaders of the craft— 
the “how to” articles by men who have actually been there and done it! Hundreds of suggestions that 
will make your future trips more successful, cost less 
“dodges” and “stunts” devised by practical men after a lifetime of experience. Field and Stream is the 


Get posted, too, on our $3,000 Prize Fishing Contest. Perhaps you caught a prize-winner last year 
and didn’t know it. Don’t let it happen again! Look over the prizes and conditions and records of last 
year’s winners now running and find bene! what you missed. 


We want you to read FIELD AND” Sr REAM regularly during 1914, for we know that once you “get 
the habit,” we couldn’t pay you to miss it another year. 





money, give you more comfort in camp—the little 


THIS IS THE STOPPLE KOOK KIT 
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Never Again After Nov. 10th 


By special arrangement FIELD AND S1TREAM is enabled to offer an array of special 
bargains in magazine subscriptions—until November 10th only. 


Every offer on this page is quoted at a price that will positively never be repeated. 


Many of the leading magazines will raise their rates after November 10th, and by 
ordering now you save in actual cash from 20 to 50% of the regular cost of the magazines. 


Even if your subscriptions have not expired, it will pay you to renew now at these 


final bargain prices. 
expiration date. 


Extension will be carefully made for one year from your present 


After each club is the amount you wiil have to pay after November 10th for the same 


magazines. 


The magazines in any 


club may go to one or different addresses. 














Field and Stream 1 yr. $1.50 ” Our Price , 

Outdoor Life 1.50 ntil Nov. 10th 

All Outdoors 1.00 + $3 00 
. 

Total Value $4.00 | $3.30 thereafter 

Field and Stream 1 yr. $1.50 v oe Putte 

Suburban Life 3.00 ntil Nov. 10th 

McClure’s Magazine 1.50 $4 | 5 
emenneneeneand o 

Total Value $6.00] $4.80 thereafter 





Field and Stream 1 yr. $1. 
Harpers’ Weekly for 6 months. 





50 
.50 
00 


Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 











The great war will be 

fully covered in news and 3 00 

pictures 2 ° 

Total Value $4. $3.65 thereafter 
Field and Stream 1 yr. $1.50 - Our Price 
Youth’s Companion 2.00 ntil Nov. 10th 
St. Nicholas 3.00 $5 25 

. 

Total Value $6.50} $5.65 thereafter 
Field and Stream 1 yr. $1.50) 8 Madey ; 
Woman’s Home Companion 1. a See: Se 


McClure’s 1 


Total Value $4. 


50 


“ $3.00 


50 | 


$3.55 thereafter 


Field and Stream 
Recreation and 
World 


Review of Reviews 


Total Value 


Outdoor 


1 yr. $1 “7 


2.50 \ 
3.00 


$7.00 ) 


Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$3.75 


$4.40 thereafter 





Field and Stream 
American 
McClure’s 


Total Value 


r. $1.50) 
1.50 | 
1.50 | 


$4.50 | 


Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$3.00 


$3.45 thereafter 





Field and Stream 
Outing 
Physical Culture 


Total Value 


1 yr. $1.50) 
3.00 
1.50 


ations 


$6.00 | 


Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$4.50 


$4.80 thereafter 





Field and Stream 
Smart Set 
Review of Reviews 


Total Value 


_ Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$4.25 


$5.40 thereafter 








Field and Stream 
Pictorial Review 
Ladies’ World 

Modern Priscilla 


Total Value 


_ Our Price 
Until Nov. 10th 


$3.00 


$3.75 thereafter 








Send your order to-day. 


If ever an occasion demanded prompt action, this one does. 


ADDRESS 


FIELD & STREAM, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Good Sport in the South 


plantation ten miles from 
some of the finest shooting 
for deer, turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels and 
snipe in this part of the South. The finest fishing, both 
fresh and salt water, on the coast. Private fresh water 
lake excellently stocked, few hundred feet from camp. 
Most exciting deer hunting with well trained horses and 
hounds. <A remarkably attractive locality for the visiting 
sportsmen. I have a large plantation home overlooking 
the water and. bungalows which I use as lodges for 
visiting sportsmen, and together with excellent Southern 
cooking I can promise you a long-to-be remembered trip 


On my large, old _ rice 


Georgetown, S. have 


Write at once and state when you can come, as I can 
take care of only a limited number and must know in 
advance. 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown P. O. SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOR LEASE 


$,000-acre hunting preserve all under fence, near the 
South Carolina. This property surrounded by 
northern hunting clubs. Quail, wild duck wild 
turkey in abundance. further information apply 
to manager of the 


MARION COTTON OIL Co. 
Marion, South Carolina 


WHITE’S PRESERVE 
WATERLILY P. O. 
Currituck Sound, N. C. 


Good Duck and Goose Shooting, November, 
and Januar 


——— Saige, Yellowlegs and Plover, Sept. 1st to 
Dec. 16th. 


No better shooting anywhere in the South. Wild 
celery and other duck food seeds shipped to all parts 
of America. 


Bass Fishing and Quail Shooting in Florida 


Here in old Lake County we have famous Bass Fishing for 
the gamy large-mouth bass, running (on an average) from four 
to seven pounds. Come have a tussle with them! The Quail 
are here, also, and we can supply dogs, guide, team, etc. We 
have just opened up a new hotel and can offer accommodations 
suitable for the most exacting—and the sport is great! Write 
for further particulars and state when you can come. 


E. STRAKER 
Minneola, Lake County, Florida 


NAPLES on the GULF 


Wild turkey and deer in abundance. Fishing 
unexcelled. Finest surf bathing in Florida. 
Golf and other amusements. Season and 
Hotel open December Ist, 1914. 


Write for booklet and terms. 


THE NAPLES IMPROVEMENT CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, until November Ist, then 
NAPLES, FLORIDA 
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Having oman gies, al trained dogs 
and good hunting grounds. I am prepared to 
| entertain sportsmen for quail and wild turkey. 
1st to Feb. 1st. 


MRS. O. M. ATKINS 
BOYDTON, VA. 


ON FAMOUS 
BACK BAY 


Splendid Duck Deutien 


“Down here we can show you some right fine shooting 
for canvasback, redhead, mallard, teal, widgeon and ruddy- 
ducks, and geese, on the waters of Back Bay, famous for 
so many years as one of America’s greatest shooting 





waters. Write now and make reservations. 
| GEORGE W. WHITEHURST, 
R. F. D., No. 1, Box 11 Virginia Beach, Va. 


” 
Wild celery and other duck foods shipped to all parts of America. 





“It’s Deer Time In The Adirondacks” 


And here in old St. Lawrence County—out of ‘‘the beaten track” — 
we have unquestionably the best hunting the Adirondack section 
affords. We have camps right in the hunting grounds, which does 
away with much hiking otherwise necessary. Get away from the 
irresponsible ‘‘week-end” sportsman whose short time leads him to 
reat every moving bush in the hope that it containsa deer. You 
won’t find him up here. Here we have good sport, with comfort 
and good cheer when you are not on the trail. A combination 
worthy of your consideration. 


| J. M. BALDERSON, Bear Mountain Camp, Wanakena, N.Y. 








SIX LAKE HOUSE 


ROCK HILL, SULLIVAN COUNTY, N. Y. 
Located in the heart of the best fish and game section of 
Sullivan County. Good bass and pickerel fishing, also good 
rabbit and partridge shooting. Deer and bear in season. 
A good all around place to spend a few days with your 
family or alone. Write for booklet and particulars. 


BROWN & KENNEDY 














Deer Hunting Fit For A King 


I am located in one of the most secluded parts of the 
Adirondack Forest Reserve. ere you can enjoy hunting 
without fear of being picked off by some irresponsible 
d. f. who thinks you’re a deer. Only one day’s drive by 
auto from New York. State roads to within 7 miles 
Plenty of beechnuts this season—meaning good dee 
hunting. Good chance at bear, also. Can also handle 
large parties on camping trips. Prices reasonable. 
Write at once. 


OLIE DE MUN, Griffin, Hamilton Co., N.Y. 


SEMINOLE CAMPS 
CHAS. B. WHITE, Proprietor 

Heart of the “Big Cypress,” Florida’s Best Hunting Grounds 
The New Field of Winter Sport 


Clean, Comfortable Camps Variety of Game 
Expert, Dependable Guide Well Trained Dogs 


Headquarters, AUBURNDALE, Florida 
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HAVE arranged a series of winter 

trips for sportsmen and lovers of 

outdoor life which will be unique 
and immensely enjoyable. 

I have fifteen trapper’s camps, all 
well provisioned and made snug for 
the coldest weather,—especially equipped 
for the comfort of my guests. 

The sportsman will come to New- 


castle where he will be met and 
driven out in a comfortable sleigh 
some forty miles to “Camp One.” 
There the circuit is begun, on snow- 
shoes or skis, to “Camp Two,” then 
to “Camp Three,” etc., until the round 


of ten to fifteen camps is completed, 
visiting all the traps (about two hun- 
dred) and covering say seventy-five 
miles—the camps being about five 
miles apart. 

Each guest will have as a souvenir 
of the trip some of the skins of the 
animals trapped—mink, otter, fisher, 
marten, lynx, wildcat, etc. 


L. G. READ 





Sportsmen of the States 
Come to New Brunswick This Winter! 


For full particulars, address 
Derby Junction 


1 am equipped to take the best care 
of my guests; my food supplies, espe- 
cially, being selected to suit the man 
of taste. My blankets, etc., are of the 
very best quality and I can promise 
cleanliness and comfort. 

You do not know how perfectly de- 


lightful the brilliant, frosty zero 
weather is; how very easy it is to 
keep warm and, above all, how mar- 
velously rapid a man feels the glow 


of health and strength. 

I honestly believe that one such out- 
ing (of say three weeks) will put five 
years on to any man’s life. It will do 
more for the man who needs a change, 
or to be built up, than all the special- 
ists, and all the drugs in Christendom 
and will send him back to the rattle, 
the strain and the nerve-consuming 
environment of the city life with doub- 
led capacity and steady nerves. 


New Brunswick 











NEW SPRUCE CABIN INN 


Finest location in Pocono Mountains. 
opens October 15th. Grouse or Pheasant, 
Squirrels, hare, and rabbits in season. 
and with private bath; accommodations for families. 
ing, Pool, Tennis, Golf, Livery, Saddle Horses. 
Illustrated booklet. Inn closes December 1st. 


W. J. & M. D. PRICE 
CANADENSIS, PA. Cresco Station, D. L. & W. R.R. 


Hunt Where Game Is Plenty 


Deer 


Shooting season 
and Woodcock. 
Rooms en suite 
Bowl- 
Garage. 








are very plentiful here at the gateway of Katahdin 


in the foothills, also moose. You can’t shoot one every 
hunt and follow your guide’s in- 
right 


game you ever had. 


day, but if you will 
straight and 
we will give you the best show for 


structions, shoot wear the clothing, 


Katahdin View Camps, Norcross, Maine 


Come to LITTLE LAKE CAMPS 


for the best Moose, Deer and Bear hunting. Best of 
Partridge and Woodcock shooting; also, fine Trout 
fishing; large airy log camps; good food—everything 
comes from our own farm. Best of guides. Prices 


reasonable. Write for particulars. 
Ww. L. PHILLIPS 
Little Lake, Sunbury Co., N. B. 


Hunt Big Game in 


Alaska, Yukon, 
Newfoundland eco America 
Mencoement of Bia Gone Shoatios Trips— 


oose, Caribou heep, Goat, Deer, 
Lion, Grizzly, Brown and Black Bear. 
Highest references. 
Cc. T. SUMMERSON 
182 Sixth Ave., New York City, U. S. A. 





Reliable Information 





on New Brunswick Camps 


Moose-- Caribou— Deer—- Bear 


Write or Call for Full Details 
ROWLAND, 182 Sixth Avenue 
Taxidermist New York City 


N E Ww BRUNSWICK 


Sportsmen, if you are interested in big game hunting 
send for our free illustrated booklet, which fully de- 
scribes our six hunting camps in Northern New Bruns- 
wick. If you want a real birch-bark horn, the kind that 
we use for calling moose, send us fifty cents and we 
will send you one by mail prepaid. 


Imhoff Brothers Hunting Camps 
Imhoff, Gloucester Co., N. B., Canada 


MACKENZIE’S CAMPS | 





Located on the Famous So. West Miramichi River. 
Atlantic Salmon, Brook and Sea Trout Fly Fishing. Over 
100 miles’ Canoe Trip with no carries. Moose, Caribou, 


Deer, Bear and Partridge 
to November 30th. 
MURDOCK MACKENZIE 


Sparkle, New Brunswick CANADA 
Telegraph Address, N. B. 


Hunting from September 15th 


Bristol, 


Serpentine Camps 


Sportsmen—My camps are located right in the heart of 
the best big game country east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Home camp is delightfully situated on Serpentine Lake 
(four miles long and from one-half to one mile wide). 
Salmon, Trout and Togue fishing. Moose, Caribou, Deer, 
Bear and Grouse. For full information write to 


PERCY B. FALDING, Perth, Victoria Co., New Branswick 


Telegraphic Addiens, Andover. N. B, 
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SPORTING AND VACATION PLACES 





Sheep, Goat, Elk, Grizzlies 
and Black Bear, 
Black and White-tailed Deer 


HERE is a wonderful game country out here to the 

south and west of the Glacier National Park, Mon- 
tana—one that is little known to sportsmen, and which 
has been little advertised. 





Outfitting at Glacier Park Station on the Great Northern 
Railway, we strike due south to Big Badger Creek, where 
sheep, goat and black-tailed deer are successfully hunted. 


Then on over the Continental Divide to Big River (Middle 
Fork of the Flathead) for grizzly bear, elk, and white-tail 
deer. This latter was the very successful trip on which 
we guided Warren H. Miller, editor of Fret AND STREAM, 
last season. Read his enthusiastic account, ‘Over the 
Continental Divide for Elk, ” in the last December and 
January numbers. 


I am prepared to take one or two parties through this 
season. Write at once for particulars, saying when you 
can come and how much time you can spend. 


JOHNS and FAIR 
Glacier Park Montana 


OCTOBER Partridge Hunting and 


Muskellonge Fishing 


New railroad twenty miles into the wilderness right to 
camp. Warm detached sleeping cabins and good meals. 
Write for booklet to 


CAMP-FIRE ISLAND CAMP 
GRAND VIEW or GLIDDEN, WIS. 











BOX 6 








“The Flight Is Coming” 


The magic word is passing from mouthto mouth! The boysare 
oiling up the old guns and laying in supplies of ammunition against 
the opening of the season. Up herein Michigan we are getting 
ready for the biggest seasonia years. Everything promises good 
sport. And we have the means for making the boys comfcrtable — 
well fed and toasty warm—when they are not out after the birds. 
The ducks will soon be coming. Drop us a line now and we'll 
hold a room or two for your party. 


H. D. SMITH : : : 


Bellaire, Michigan 


Deer, Ducks & Partridgesin Minnesota 


This is going to be a cracking good year for partridges, 
ducks and small game in the great Minnesota woods. 
Better make that trip this season. Deer shooting is good, 
too, the season opening November 10th. Here we have 
comfortable and neat log cabins, surrounding central din- 
ing hall. Plenty of good food; much of it from our own 
garden. Send for booklet showing photos of our cabins 
and map of this region. Make reservations now. Address 


Fisherman’s Lodge, A.0.Wambold, Prop., Dorset Hubbard Co., Minn. 











Uganda Railway | 


Observation Cars pass through the Greatest Natural 


4 
Big Game Preserve 
in the World. 
The Highlands of East Africa have become the 
fashion as a winter home for Aristocrats. 


Sportsmen 
in search of Big Game make this district a hobby. 
Students of Natural History revel in this field of 
Nature’s own making. 
Most interesting literature sent free. 
Address, D. G. LONGWORTH 


Dewar House, Haymarket, London, S. W. 











DUCK SHOOTING 


on Shinnecock Bay. Battery and point. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. Finest 
accommodations. For rates and open dates 
apply to 

HARRY WELLS 
Telephone 54 Good Ground, L. I. 





| Good Duck Shooting on Long Island 


Come down and take a whirl at the ducks and geese on old Long Island 
this fall. Shinnecock Bay has long been known as one of the surest 


| ai for good wildfowl shooting, and being vite easy reach of New 


ork and with splendid train service from the Pennsylvania Station, 
it is specially convenient for men with limited time. | am equipped for 
any kind of gunning—quail, ducks and geese—making a specialty of 
point shooting. White now and make reservations. 


HARRY G. CARTER 
EAST QUOGUE : : : LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


BAYSIDE HOTEL 
EASTPORT, L. I. 


The oldest Long Island headquarters for Duck Gunners, 
with complete modern accommodations and conveniences. 
Guides furnished and all equipment. Hack to meet trains. 
Private garage. Correspondence solicited. 


Telephone 1M Eastport 
AL. SCHWEBKE, Proprietor 
(Headquarters Eastport Rod and Gun Club) 


-Duckshooters’ the Open Season is Near 


Loose no time in planning that hunting trip. Write early and 
choose your own dates—To save early rising and cold, long 
rides from Hotel in the morning, we live in the well-heated 
cabin of an Auxiliary Sloop, anchored near feeding ground, 
For black ducks and geese we use line callers. All kinds of 


ducks in season. 
ERNEST P. HULSE 
East Moriches 


WHEN THE CITY 
“GETS YOUR GOAT” 


Long Island 














When you grow sick and weary of the 
toil and turmoil of the city, don't wait 
until you break down, but take the first 


train for Babylon, L. a N. . 


you can quickly recover your physical 


where 


and mental poise and vigor at the Mac- 
Levy Health Farm. All sorts of sports, 
scientific exercise, and the simple life 
“with the bark on™ will speedily make you 
forget your “nerves . Mollycoddles wont 
like the Farm, but real men will find it 
the place they ve long been looking for. 





OPEN-AIR CITY “GYM” 
AT 352 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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Hunting Parties Located on 
Best Hunting Grounds 
in Northern New Hampshire 


Indian, Perry Cedar Streams and Connecticut 
Lake regions. Good guides. Good camps. Open 
season for partridges, Oct. 1—Dec. 1. Deer, Oct. 
15—Dec. 15. Transportation furnished on short 
notice—auto or teams. Also non-resident li- 
censes. Buy tickets to West Stewarttown, N. H. 
Canaan House coach meets all trains, For 
further particulars, address 


W. M. BUCK, Canaan, Vt. 


Canaan House 





FORKS OF THE MACHIAS CAMPS 


Right in the Heart of Maine's best Hunting 
and Fishing Region 
Unusually good hunting and fishing 
await the camper at “Forks” Camps. 
Partridges had a very successful hatch- 
ing season. Big game came through the 
winter in fine condition. Come to the 
“Forks” camps and learn how good the 
fishing and hunting really is here. 
GAME: Moose, Deer, Bear, Fox, Wild Duck and 
Partridge. 
FISH: Large Brook Trout in countless ponds and lakes. 
LOCATION: 16 miles from ASHLAND, New camps 
at Cold Spring, 4 miles in the woods, insure fishing 
or shooting on day of arrival. 
Send for “Forks” Illustrated Booklet. 
HENRY RAFFORD, Registered Trapper and Guide 
Ashland (Aroostook Co.), Maine 








TWO MOUNTED 
MOOSE HEADS 


SPREAD OF HORNS 59 and 56 inches 
30 and 24 points respectively 


O you wish 

the best the 
bush 
mounted true to 
wild life by the 
only lasting 
moth- proof 
methods of Tax- 
idermy? Express 


produces, 





Mounted by 
E. DIXON 





j prepaid on ap- 
proval to examine, at my risk of acceptance. 
Large mounted ELK, DEER, MOUNTAIN 
SHEEP and other game heads. You will 
profit by writing 


EDWIN DIXON 


Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 

















Yov can leave 


New York at night 
and be in the Maine 
woods the next day. 


Hunting 


Deer. Open season, Oct. 1 to Dec. 15. 
Moose. Open season, Nov. 1 to Nov. 30. 
Bear. Open season, all the year. 


P. artridge. Open season, Sept. 15 to 
Dec. 1. 


Duck. Open season, Sept. 1 to Dec. 15. 


Finest shooting in America. 


Maine Woods 


A wonderful hunting country covering 
nearly 15,000 square miles. Yet easily 
accessible from New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston. 


Hotels and camps famous for their cook- 
ing and comfort. 


You are sure to bag big game, and to 
have an outdoor experience you can never 
forget. 


Send for full information of how and where to 
go, and list of guides. 


Address VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room 214, New York, N. Y. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Boston & Maine Maine Central 
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RECREATION 





Established 1893 


PeOowmongans 


Out $1.50 
September 20th a year 
Buy Yours Tell Your 

Early Friends 

Leading Features October Recreation 

When the Snipe Come Down - - - - Charles B. Morss 
Hitting Big Game - - - - - Edward C. Crossman 
Keeping Baseball Clean - - - - Ban B. Johnson 
The Proposed Rocky Mountain Park - - - - R. B. Marshall 
Shoals, Sharks, and the ‘‘Mary D.’’ The Kingfisher’s Feather 
Hunting in the Wind River Mountains Afoot Over the North Carolina Appalachians 
The Big Bluebill Flight Seattle to Skagway by Canoe 
The Professionally Trained Bird Dog Hunting Moose on the Upper Fraser 
The i World sloshed Company 2 Duane Street, New York 
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HARRY LAUDER 


World-famous Scotch 
Comedian, says: 


**Tuxedo, for mildness, purity and 
fragrance, THE tobacco for me. 
With my pipe filled with good old 
TUXEDO, all my troubles go up 
in smoke, In all my world-wide 
travels I’ve yet to find its equal as 
a slow-burning, cool-tasting, sweet 
flavcred tobacco. TUXEDO 
satisfies me completely.”’ 
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Tuxedo Keeps the World in Good Humor 
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THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


ill: Here is a man whose life work is to make millions of people | 
f}| happy. Inpursuinghis calling, hetravels the wide world over. He 

( is a great lover of his pipe, and in all sorts of corners of the earth |} 
hy he has tried all sorts of tobaccos. What is his unqualified statement il 
| in regard to Tuxedo? Read it again: ‘I’ve yet to find its equal.” Wy 
i ii 
i) i 
Ne ay 
2 aN 
i i" 
W The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette : y 
WW The original ‘Tuxedo Process” tobacco affords thorough, whole- 
WH of treating the world’s premier someenjoyment. Itisrestfulandre- [i 
iq smoking-tobacco leaf—high-grade freshing,comforting and cheering— Wy 
NE sere J nage OE oo all that perfect tobacco should a i 
jg @bsolutely in a Class Dy itsell. INo A host of famous, successful men iM 
WW: — tobacco i be like — smoke and endorse Tuxedo. They Wy 
Ne esata “d _ one acturer have undoubtedly tried its imita- [iW 
—" eS ee ee tions. Their unanimous preference [IW 
AM) = You can smoke pipeful after forTuxedo—theoriginal granulated iW 
WM] pipeful of Tuxedo without the Burley tobacco—is worthy of your |}}) 
i slightest throat-irritation or consideration. Will you try AN 
ili tongue-bite. This mild, delightful Tuxedo for one week? i} 
iit YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE i 
Re Convenient Pouch, inner-lined Famous green tin with gold 1 0 AQ) 
WE with moisture-proof paper lettering, curved to fit pocket Cc H}} 
iE In Tin Humidors 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors 50c and 90c : 
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OA) RAIN 


Think how many a 
cruise or hunting trip 
has been spoiled by uncom- 
| fortable, unsuitable boots! You can 
stand bodily fatigue. You can get so 
trail-weary that every joint and muscle 
grumbles—and still you’ll smile and push 
ahead. But if your feetare tired, aching, 
water-chilled—that’s toomuch! Why not 
be sure of boot-comfort on your next trip 
—with boots so strong, yet comfortable, 
that they’ll keep the smile on your face from 
morning “turn out” to evening “roll in?” 


A Better Boot Isn’t Made—Can’t Be! 


Soft and comfortable as a moccasin. Tough and dry 
as a lumberman’s “‘driver.”’ That’s Cutter’s Pac Boot. 





























leather is used — and the workmanship is as perfect 

as painstaking hand Jabor and years of experience can 

make it. Built for service and comfort, plus. 

Send today for our book—it’ll tell you more about the ‘‘PAC”’ 
and other famous Cutter Boots. They’re worth knows 
ing allabout. For sale by all dealers in sporting goods. 


If your dealer can’t supply, order direct, Send to-day for 
handsome catalogue, 


A. A. CUTTER CO, 


Cutter Building 
EAU CLAIRE, 
WIS. 























Only the finest obtainable grade of black ortan chrome P 
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REMINGTON 
UMC 


Rape mare 


The First Duty Of Any 
Rifle Is To Shoot Straight 


The things that distinguish Remington-UMC Big Game Rifles 
from all others of their class are certain fundamental refinements 
invented and used exclusively by the Remington Arms-Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company. 


High Power Slide Action Repeaters with the famous 
Remington-UMC Slide Action feature: Six Shot; Hammer- 
less; 22 inch Ordnance Steel Barrel; patented quick-ad- 
justable Straight Bar Rear Sight and new design Copper 
Bead Front Sight. C ——— for .25 Remington, .30 Rem- 
ington, .32 Remington and .35 Remington cartridges. 
Autoloading Rifles—Five shots at one loading—you simply 
press the trigger for each shot. Automatically ejects empties 
and loads the fresh shell. Made with the famous Reming- 
ton-UMC Solid Breech; Hammerless; Positive Safety Device; 
Chambered for .25 Remington, .30 Remington, .32 Reming- 
ton and .35 Remington c artridges —and the new .22 Calibre 
Remington-UMC Autoloading Rifle, shooting the .22 Rem- 
ington Autoloading Cartridge. 


Look for the dealer who displays the Red Ball Mark of 
Remington-UMC. He has these Remington-UMC Rifles in 


stock now, or he can get them for you. 


To keep your gun clean and lubricated right, use Rem 
Oil, the new powder solvent, rust preventative, and gun 
- lubricant. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
' 299 Broadway, New York City 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 
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You'll appreciate 


COLGATES 


SHAVING STICK 


—when your razor slides comfortably over your face. 


The tender spots that you go over lightly Even the last half inch can be stuck to the 
with your razor are soothed and comforted new stick and used. Colgate’s requires no 
by the softening, sanitary lather of Colgate’s mussy "rubbing in" with the fingers. 


Shaving Stick. = , . 
; , The same luxurious lather is found also in 
No waste —one man writes that he had Colgate’s Rapid Shave Powder and Perfected 


270 shaves from a single stick. Shaving Cream. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 


THREE METHODS ~ ONE RESULT 


¥, 








